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Art. I. PROBLEMS FOR EDUCATED MINDS IN AMERICA 
IN THE NEW CENTURY. 


By CHARLES E. KNox, D. D., Bloomfield, N. J. 

CERTAINLY the college began the advance one hundred years 
ago. The six colleges which existed at that time exerted, no 
doubt, as strong an influence over the nation as our three hun- 
dred and thirty colleges now do. Around the sources of opin- 
ion the communities of liberty grew. The great questions 
which were then throbbing in the brain, were profound prin- 
ciples, which needed for their solution the very best order of 
mind. Neither rustics nor novices could have solved them. The 
leaders then were men of penetrating vision. They looked far 
into the century. Their power of analysis, their discrimination, 


their logical acumen, their resources in learning, their clearness” 


of expression, their broad comprehension and wise adjustment 
of difficult and unlike subjects, were largely the result of supe- 
rior education. From leaders who were accomplished students, 
bred either in the college or in the local culture which the col- 
lege created, came those really sublime plans which now, after 
a hundred years, constitute our foundation for the future. 

We now stand as they did, looking out upon a new century, 
with opening vistas which end we know not where. The young 
men who go out just now from our institutions, go out to 
problems perhaps even greater than those which invited the 
courage and the patriotism of our fathers. It is anew anda 
grand era of life into which they nowstep. Their standpoint 
is that of the college—the standpoint of the educated mind. 
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From this source is to come the power which will adjust the 
complications which confront us. From this standpoint, it 
will be well for us to look out upon the epoch which now opens, 
and trace the lines of problem which stretch away from us. 

Let us first stand for a moment at the college of a century 
ago, and note the problems which educated minds then had to 
meet. Look at the intellectual vigor in those educated and 
educating councils. Genius often takes shape in art and 
poetry and polite culture, but the loftier forms of intellectual 
power are those which discern the principles and laws which 
affect a race, which penetrate centuries of palpitating life, 
and which sweep out upon the hopeful progress of mankind. 
The noble literature of our Revolutionary period belonged to 
that loftier range. The writings, addresses, speeches, and the 
great resultant papers of that time, contain those bold compre- 
hensive topics which run, like the established currents of the 
air, like beams and hues of light, like rocks of geology, above 
and through and beneath universal society. To these, with 
the grandest impulse, the eager instincts of the mind then 
sprang. 

1. What a marvelous sifting had gone on, for example, for 
more than a century before even those strong men knew well 
their rights, and knowing, dared maintain them. The works of 
creation are clear after chaos has departed. Along the thin 
coast of colonies, how much of brooding chaos lay, in respect 
to the simplest principles of true freedom, from the settlement 
of Jamestown and Plymouth, until the very hour of seventy- 
six. Vast numbers of the primitive population were in the 
mist, thick as an ocean fog, Light was created, but day did 
not dawn till revolution began. Adams put forth his solid 
strength. Hamilton beamed in firm and lucid exposition. 
Witherspoon glowed in sermon and in speech. Jefferson ar- 
rayed his keen philosophical analysis. Washington, in his se- 
vere and majestic wisdom, shed light. The whole energy of some 
of those men, and of others like them, was required to compel . 
the common mind to discern the plain lines along which the 
security of their own rights lay. Security of personal rights was 
the first problem for the educated mind then. 

2. Their second problem was uzion. A simple thing it now 
seems, but debates in the halls of Congress on union have not 
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yet ceased ; the thunders of the war for a united country have 
not yet ceased to echo. Security of civil rights awakened a lively 
jealousy of rights between colonies, states, communities, and 
individuals. The small and the great colonies looked sharply at 
each other all along the coast. Who should harmonize these 
interests, and habits, and customs—the verdant conceit of ener- 
getic settlements, and the flaring ambition for territory and 
power? The wide marches and the common suffering of the 
army, the Virginia commander at Boston, the northern troops 
in South Carolina and at Yorktown, the increasing acquain- 
tance of cultivated minds from separated states, were knitting 
life to life; but to discern the real principle of a lasting union, 
to find the central breadth on which all could stand, to per- 
suade resolute communities, to demonstrate that political diver- 
sity and political unity might be and should be one, was the 
work of masters in penetration, masters in practical sagacity, 
masters in the art of address. 

3. Then came the third great question of the Constitution. 
Why did they not drift along into unwritten usage? Simply 
because there were men versed in the political literature of 
Europe, who knew their exposure to the divisive diplomacy 
of foreign powers, and that selfish antagonism and personal 
ambition would throw these inexperienced people into a repe- 
tition of European factions. Penetrating minds saw the neces- 
sity of concentration, consolidation and sovereign power. 
How did they ever run the hazard of one written law, with its 
hither and thither rocks of over-statement and of under-state- 
ment! To form the three-fold checks of legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, to select the single president or the 
double or triple consuls proposed, to determine the single or 
the double form of legislative bodies, to lay a financial frame- 
work bold enough, detailed enough, and not too detailed for a 
national scheme—to phrase and frame all these into one short 
foundation law of only seven articles within five years after the 
war, and in two years more, so to complete the ground-law with 
ten additional articles, that it immediately took rank as one of 
the great state-papers of history, was the action of comprehen- 
sive thought, in the highest, severest, and most exact classifica- 
tions of the human mind. It seems like inspiration that they 
succeeded. It was one of the inspirations of providence. 
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4. The fourth sublime subject was education for the whole 
people. The colleges which existed before that time were no 
doubt fully adequate to the limited population. Their systems 
were planned by graduates of European universities. Measured 
by the wants of the time, they toned up the cultivated classes 
to an elevation equal or superior to that now enjoyed. But 
the people had no system which pervaded the land. The driv- 
ing necessities of pioneer life left the cultivated settlements 
behind. When the people turned their eyes from their enemy’s 
departing ships, it was axe in hand against the mighty forests, 
Then came the great migrations, which with the round century 
reflow from the Pacific shore. The passion for action, “the 
ecstacy of energy,” as Taine says of the Saxons, the appetite 
for accepting the challenge of grand obstacles, the absorbing 
appeal to man’s physical and material ambition—these 
tempted the yeoman away from refinements of knowledge, 
and might have tempted him from all knowledge. It would 
have been no new thing in history had cultivated minds 
retained all the graces of power, and the common mind had 
gone down to a life of mere sensation. But the college had 
committed itself to a// men. Education was not to be simply 
for the drawing-room and the cabinet. The book was to be 
a companion to the axe; the school-house as much a necessity 
as the grist-mill; the art of speech was wedded to the art of in- 
dustry. Everywhere, therefore, the educated mind was plan- 
ning a populareducation. State after state enacted or revised 
its laws. Constitution after constitution bound the new state 
to intelligent citizenship, produced by a system of mental 
training for all the people. The result was a system of mental 
training for the whole land, which reached all the people, and 
which inspired them with universal desire for advancement. 

5. The fifth problem was religious toleration—a religion of 
toleration in the presence of the state, and a religion separate 
from the state. To the far larger part of the population in 
America religion was the sublimest aim of living. Without it 
the state was a superficial thing. Towns and churches in New 
England had been identical; the law, the Biblical code, the 
commonwealth, a theocracy. A little experience, however, in 
the use of freedom, had taught them that they could oppress 
as well as be oppressed. And so they agreed that the intense 
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conviction of one person, in respect to God and religious obli- 
gation, should not override the intense conviction of another. 
The constitution, therefore, bound itself, by an irrevocable 
code, to be tolerant of free worship, and intolerant of interfer- 
ence with free worship; tolerant of free conscience, and intoler- 
ant of conscience enslaved; tolerant of the right of private 
judgment, and intolerant of the oppression of private judgment ; 
tolerant of inquiry, and intolerant of dictation ; tolerant of every 
book, in school or out of it, which exalts the principles of its 
own republican life, and sensitively intolerant of every attempt 
to suppress whatever may be its best text-book of liberty ; tol- 
erant of the sacred life of all persons, and sensitively intolerant 
of that life which thrusts forth the knife or pistol at its 
OWN life. 

6. The sixth subject was the diffusion of Christianity through 
the land. The great heart of the nation beat warmly in unison 
with the Christian scheme. The people devoted their colleges 
to the pulpit and to Christian education. There were no col- 
leges which did not spring from the church and the ministry. 
The college became prolific in multiplying itself for the sake of 
the church. The church, the ministry, the Sunday-schools, the 
missionary organization, kept pace with the advancing pop- 
ulation. And the organizing mind, which—with a Chris- 
tian zeal almost outrunning a sound discretion—has erected 
colleges in every state—was either the educated mind of the 
original six colleges, or the admiring mind of those who had 
seen their power. 

7. The seventh problem was that of development. Territory, 
population, immigration, state-construction, invention, art, 
industries, international alliances, internal improvements, the 
press, universality in education, free scope for the church, com- 
merce, credit, finance, increase of dominion and of power—all 
these, and all the possible, and sometimes the impossible, activ- 
ities of the human mind, were the inviting work to which the 
educating principle introduced the American people. 


These were the sublime subjects to which the institutions of 
education addressed themselves at the beginning of our 
national life. 


Now let us come back to our own day, and from the present 
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institutions, take an outlook into the future. We can discern 
the lines of problems as they run before us, Rather, we have 
already entered into problems which are as broad as those 
which our fathers so successfully met. It is not for any single 
person to solve these problems. They are to be solved only 
by the united research and harmonions agreement of many 
leading minds. But a single mind may indicate both the sub- 
jects and the elements which may enter into their solution. 

1. The first problem, on which we have already entered, is 
in respect to the very /ife of the nation—the vital principle of 
our republican existence. That which threatens at once the 
breath and blood and nervous centres, is a solid, powerful, an- 
tagonistic force. It is a force which has long since devitalized 
free nations, and which now turns its power against our own 
robust health. Already we have entered another “ irrepressi- 
ble contest.” The principles are clearly defined in both the 
antagonistic systems. The opposing forces are broadly and 
firmly committed to them: the republic and its lucid proposi- 
tions, the monarchy and its strongly-drawn definitions, the lit- 
erature on either side, with authors and advocates. Since the 
Vatican Council of 1870, it has been evident that the energy 
of a vast political system, whose organization is interwoven in 
subtle forms with the power of the church, has been taking its 
line of aggression. It is not a religious controversy. It is 
not theological. It is not, on our side, ecclesiastical. It be- 
longs to the philosophy of civil principles. It is both political 
and philosophical, and challenges the best thought of the best 
minds, disciplined with the best education, and informed with 
the widest range of international and historic reading. The 
Bible in the public schools is a mere incident in the contest. 
Remove the Bible; place the Constitution of the United 
States in its stead; aad the contest would be continued. If 
the contest would not be as strong as it is now, the simple rea- 
son would be, that the Bible enforces more strongly than the 
Constitution itself the principles of the Constitution. It isa 
contest along the lines of constitutional government—intended 
to be from the other side solid shot from needle-guns along 
the whole substructure of this republic. The proof of this is 
in the nature of demonstration. 

On the one hand, the American Declaration, precedent to 
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constitutional law, explicitly asserts, as a truth underlying all 
government, “that all men are created equal;” in the sense 
that individual endowments of “ life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness,” are gifts of the Creator to each person, and “ in- 
alienable rights.”” On the other hand, the encyclical letter of 
1864, precedent to the condemnation of the errors of our day, 
declares it to be “atotally false notion of social government,” 
that the citizens possess the right of being unrestrained in 
the exercise of every kind of liberty by any law, ecclesiastical 
or civil: ’”’ and this is declared an offshoot of that condition 
of human society wherein “the government does not submit 
to the penalties of the Roman Church.” 

On the one hand, the American Declaration asserts that 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”” On the other hand, 
the Syllabus declares that “ kings and princes are not only not 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the church, but are inferior to 
the church in /itigated questions of jurisdiction” (error 54); that 
is, that governments hold their powers from the authorities of 
the church. . 

On the one hand, the Constitution declares “the free exer- 
cise of conscience in religion shall not be prohibited.” On the 
other hand, the Encyclical declares “an insanity” the opinion 
“that liberty of conscience and of worship is the right of every 
man, and that this right is, in every well-governed state, to be 
proclaimed and asserted by law.” 

On the one side, the Constitution says, “the freedom of 
speech, or freedom of the press, shall not be abridged.” On 
the other, the Encyclical, speaking with the most solemn power 
of the highest authority, declares, “ the exercise of every kind 
of liberty, unrestrained by any law, ecclesiastical or civil, so 
that they are authorized to publish and put forward openly all 
their ideas whatsoever, either by speaking, in print, or by any 
other method,” “an erroneous and pernicious opinion,” and 
“a liberty of perdition.” 

The Constitution on one side declares, that there shall be “ no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; while the Syllabus itself cites as a Zer- 
rible error, the principles that “the church ought to be sep- 
arate from the state, and the state separate from the church” 
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(error 55); aterrible error, “ that the Catholic religion shall no 
longer be held as the only religion of the state to the exclusion 
of all other modes of worship” (error 78); a terrible error, 
“that persons coming to reside in Catholic countries shall en- 
joy by law the public exercise of their own worship ” (error 78); 
a terrible error to say that “ civil liberty of every mode of wor- 
ship, and the full power of overtly and publicly manifesting 
their opinions and ideas, of all kinds whatsoever, do not con- 
duce to corrupt the morals and minds of the people” (error 79). 

The Constitution declares, that “ no religious test shall.ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust in the 
United States.” The Syllabus condemns asa grievous error 
the declaration, “‘ that ministers of the church and the Roman 
Pontiff (meaning these ministers as ministers, and the Pontiff 
as the Pontiff of the Romish Church) ought to be absolutely ex- 
cluded from all charge and dominion over temporal affairs ” 
throughout the world (error 27). 

On the one side, the legislative trust of government is charged. 
with power “ to promote the progress of science and of the use- 
ful arts,” with large encouragement and scope to authors and 
inventors; on the other side, free printing “ is a liberty of per- 
dition, and if it is always free to human arguments to discuss, 
men will never be wanting who will dare to resist and to rely 
on the loquacity of human wisdom.” 

On one side, the laws of the states encourage the education 
of the citizens by the states, inasmuch as intelligence is the 
foundation of good order and of virtue ; on the other side, the 
Syllabus denounces the dangerous error, that “ the entire direc- 
tion of public schools, in which the youth of Christian states are 
educated, may and must appertain to the civil power” (error 
45); the dangerous error, that “ the best theory of civil society 
requires that popular schools, open to the children of all classes, 

and for conducting the education of the young, should 
be freed from all ecclesiastical authority, government, and inter- 
ference, and should be fully subject to the civil and political 
power, in conformity with the will of the rulers, and the prev- 
alent opinions of the age” (error 47); a dangerous error, that 
“this system of instructing youth . . may be approved by 
Catholics (error 48). 
The laws of our states declare matrimony a union by sacred 
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promises and by a civil sanction, prescribed according to the 
religious convictions of those entering into it. On the other 
hand, the Syllabus denounces the statement, “ that a merely 
civil contract may among Christians constitute a true mar- 
riage” (error 73); and declares all marriages not undertaken as 
a sacrament an unholy and unworthy, an unreal and illegal, 
union ”’ (errors, class viii). Within the domain of the church 
this is simply a theological doctrine. Obtruded into the do- 
main of the state, it is simply a political decree, monarchical 
and absolute, antagonistic to the family and to all true society. 

And to crown all, over against the magnanimous benefits 
which the American law accords to all strangers who take oath 
to bear civil allegiance to the government, and who absolve 
themselves from foreign kings, princes, and rulers, the dogma- 
tic decrees of the Vatican Council require all strangers from 
Romish countries, on the greatest pains and penalties, to sub- 
mit to and obey their superiors in the church, to receive 
“the primacy of the Papal See asa primacy over the wide 
world,” to acknowedge that his decision in morals, as wellas in 
faith and discipline and government, is infallible and irrevoca- 
ble, that he has the power to decide what is moral and what is 
not moral, and that, when he decides and defines what is moral 
or not moral in any doctrine concerning morals, his definition is 
a decree—infallible, irrevocable by any body of opinion or coun- 
cil in the world. 

The most important question which underlies all these an- 
tagonistic propositions is the question of education; but the 
whole contest runs along the arena of philosophical principles, 
where the broadest rights of mankind are decided. This is the 
arena which includes all the principles of republicanism—the 


‘freedom of mind and of thought, the freedom of education and 


of literature, freedom of the press and of debate, the freedom 
of the school and of the college. Against these, our familiar 
rights, stand the dogmatic decree of one person as a decree 
for all, education under high dictation, education voluminous 
and free in all that harmonizes with the will of the rulers, 
education repressive, restrictive and extinguishing in re- 
spect to all that disagrees with the rulers, the zxdex expurgato- 
rius, the condemnation of Bible societies, the proscription of 
debate. 
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Now, the declaration of the recent political utterances of the 
Vatican may, many of them, be so interpreted as to refer to the 
religious life of the church. They are so sophistically wrapped 
in the concealments of language, that their application to po- 
litical usages may be denied. They are therefore to be in- 
terpreted by the historical consensus. They are to be read in 
the light of vesu/ts which now exist where the principles have 
had expression. They go back to councils and synods and 
decrees, to courts and cabinets and royal conferences, all 
along the range of political life in Europe. They sweep in the 
university life of Europe. They include the consummate 
learning of masters in the philosophy of mind, the philosophy 
of state, the philosophy of literature, the philosophy of history. 
So surely as Italy, with its ignorance, stands opposed to Ger- 
many, with its intelligence, as Belgium and Holland are in con- 
trast in productive intelligence, as the masses of France are 
inferior to the masses of England in ideas of freedom and self- 
government, as Brazil has never awaked as the United States 
have done, as Mexico is in contrast with Canada, so certainly is 
there a contest, inevitable and irrepressible, steadily forcing its 
way into all the sources of our national life. The issue is 
likely to be joined before the end of the century, in one of two 
forms: either a peaceful issue under the amenities of educated 
reason and the power of religious culture ; or a bloody contest, 
like those which have.shaken the continent of Europe. Edu- 
cational institutions, and the educated mind proceeding from 
them, are to determine how wisely this antagonism to the 
principles of our government can be brought to the apprehen- 
sion of the people, how prudently the dangers may be met 
which threaten us, without awakening the passion of bitter 
partisanship; in one word, how clearly and in what simple 
terms the whole nation may be made to see that a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, is, by the sim- 
plest necessity of its structure—as our own republic for a hun- 
dred years has been—a Protestant republic. 

2. The second problem is the problem of zuternal structure 
of civil society. Freed from outside dictation, have we now, at 
the end of a hundred years, the qualities among ourselves re- 
quisite to the state of society supposed to be predicted by our 
national history? We may take some useful suggestions from 
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the observations of our enemy. Is there not much serious 
truth in her representations of free society, when she speaks of 
‘‘ monstrous and portentous opinions ”’ of the present age, “ pre- 
vailing to the detriment of civil society,” “ hostile to the ever- 
lasting law of nature engraven by God upon the hearts of all 
men, and to right reason ;” of the “ loquacity of human wis- 
dom” and its tendencies; of the tendency of such a state of 
society ‘‘ to compass its own ends, amass riches, and to follow 
no other law than the indomitable law ”’ of selfishness ; and of 
the tendency of “the civil liberty of worship and of public 
opinion to corrupt the morals and minds of the people ?” These 
grave imputations arrest grave minds. These tendencies, and 
tendencies like these, are certainly as conspicuous as the mar- 
velous advances of the century. 

The real question is, simply, does liberty now show a danger- 
ous tendency to license? Does it in wanton wildness, in some 
things cut itself free from restraint—perhaps from a@// restraint ? 
Does it in narrow wilfulness, in other things, deny to equals 
the fundamental rights of the constitution? Are the old fa- 
miliar rights to run wild? Have they no limits? Does liberty 
of speech, for example, extend so far as to include all maligni- 
ties of vicious speech in political life, and to give them free 
scope, even to the verge of blasphemy and obscenity? Does 
liberty of the press include the liberty to publish every man's 
private conversation and private letters, to obtrude into his 
dwelling against his will, to falsify his character and sentiments 
while he is absorbed with other engagements, to claim this 
liberty on the ground that it has zot¢ committed legal slander ? 
Does it include the right to create a morbid appetite for mor- 
bid news, measured by czvz/ morals, and make the morbid 
news for the morbid appetite; to issue vicious books and jour- 
nals, to corrupt the people, so that they: have no desire to en- 
force law against them, and so that the young grow fond of 
immoral literature? Noble as is the power of the virtuous 
press, confessedly, the daily and the weekly press have revealed 
within a few years an alarming increase of these morbid symp- 
toms of corruption. In education, are men to have liberty to 
erect schools of vice? Why not? We have had halls of jus- 
tice built by robbery. If educated men wll be bad, why may 
there not be schools and colleges—the Fisk Institute and the 
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Tweed College, and the Belknap University—for instruc- 
tion in affable falsehood and polished deception ; law schools 
for the evasion of justice by legal methods; medical schools 
for theoretic demonstration of moral insanity at the bar of 
justice; and, with the advance of civilization, perhaps, even 
divinity schools—the Winslow Theological Seminary—to prove 
that evil and good are indeed like darkness and light, mere 
necessary complements of each other’s existence? In finance, 
are promises to pay borrowed money, made by the government 
and by individuals, to de paid by a running series of promises 
of changing values, till the account is closed at a post-mortem 
examination? Are schools of politics to be simply graded to 
a permanent Congressional University, in which governors, 
senators, representatives, and cabinet-officers take a classic 
course, or a scientific course, in the noble art of advancing their 
civil station and their emoluments? And after that, are grand 
monetary corporations, which constitute a Faculty of the Arts, 
to teach our legislators how to enact the law? Isa reform of 
the civil service throughout, a reform the necessity of which is 
universally conceded, to be a genuine growth, or the mere by- 
play of political schemers ? 

The whole realm of political life and of social science here 
comes into view, with all its lofty relations to truth and jus- 
tice and honor, with all its tendencies to corruption. We know 
that the correction must come from another source—from the 
infusion of virtue and of the religious sentiment ; but is freedom 
so swift and so wild already, as to throw off the obligations of 
virtue, and to refuse conscience this domain ? 

So, too, of that narrow willfulness which to equals denies or 
admits—as convenience may indicate—the inherent rights of 
the Constitution. Apparently we had settled the question, 
that the black man had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect ; but now a new century begins, and this is 
the opening question, “ Have the almond-eyed any rights 
which the oval-eyed are bound to respect ?”” Have the copper- 
colored rights which the whiter-colored are bound to re- 
spect ?” 

If liberty includes all these extremes, then we can readily see 
whither we tend. If it does not include them, then it is for 
educated minds to find, if possible, the proper limit between 
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liberty and license, to bind the principle to virtue, and instruct 
the people in the principle and its elucidation. 

What further is to be done in respect to questions which the 
Constitution never contemplated? Is religion to be protected 
by the state, when it professes conscientious scruples impelling 
its votaries to take life, when it demands low vices as religious 
worship, or when it claims divine inspiration for plain immor- 
alities? If so, why may not bad men organize new religious 
denominations, and, under the pretext of conscientious scru- 
ples, and even of religious worship, commit all enormities? 
Are Confucianism, and Buddhism, and Tauism, and Mormon- 
ism, and Fetichism, and Thugism, religions to be tolerated 
and protected by the government? Ifthe immigration of a 
score of millions of Mongolians should set in with the set of 
the next Pacific tide—an emigration quite small to the Mon- 
golian race—would a majority by universal suffrage be the in- 
terpretation of political equality ? 

If liberty has here exposures which shall prove fraught 
with peril, asthe nation attracts still more powerfully the 
people of the earth, the college, the seminary, and the educated 
minds must devise the guards against the exposures. Only after 
closer thought and more exact and comprehensive investiga- 
tion, in respect to the whole complication of social laws, will 
come the happy principle which will form another crystaliza- 
tion in our history. 

3. A third problem which educated mind is to decide, lies 
in the realm of the educational institution. The question has 
its relation both to the church and to the state. It is the 
question of the form of the college, whether it should be per- 
sonal, denominational, state, or national. On the predomi- 
nance of the one form or the other may.depend the whole 
tone of society. 

Here the wider relations of the subject to general society 
compel the decision even of unskilled minds. The comparison 
of the college and its single faculty, with the university and its 
group of faculties; the superiority of the atmosphere of culture 

in the presence of many faculties and many curricula, or of the 
individual discipline in a single college, with the concentrated 
faculty and a concentrated curriculum; the high results which 
growth in a specialty often secures ina small institution ; the rela- 
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tions and adjustment of philosophic and scholastic and utilita- 
rian studies to each other, to personal life, and to society; the 
practicability of a universal and omniscient university, where 
“any man can learn anything” in a limited course of study; 
the wisdom or the absurdity of the choice of his life-work by 
a raw youth in the presence of a great circle of faculties and 
courses; the superficiality of our higher education, in compar. 
ison with more healthy and more thorough intellectual meth- 
ods in Europe; the relation of disciplinary colleges or gymna- 
sia, to professional or technical colleges or universities for- 
the higher culture; the classification of all our American 
colleges inthe rank of the German gymnasia; the projec- 
tion of a post-graduate national university for the exami- 
nation of the highest order of subjects, under a universal range 
of scientific departments—these subjects and the like, inspir- 
ing and important as they are, demanding intimate and exact 
research, are all certainly subordinate to one which easily sur- 
passesthemall. The question is not whether there shall be one 
or the other form exclusively of the institution, for all forms al- 
ready exist. Among our three hundred and thirty Protestant 
institutions, we have some ten or twelve personal colleges and 
personal universities, over two hundred denominational colleges 
and denominational universities, and some twenty or more 
state colleges and state universities. Neither is it the question, 
whether all these institutions may not co-exist in mutual 
healthy inspiration and mutual healthy check. It is simply 
the surpassing question of influence on society—of the quality 
of the virtuous sentiment in education—the question in respect 
to the decline, or the growth, or the bare feeble existence of 
that vital virtue, without which learning and intellectual acu- 
men are simply satanic in tendency—without which great 
learning becomes the learning of Jeffries, the art of address, 
the brilliant subtleties of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, 
the breadth and power of lofty discussion, the sublime debates 
of Milton’s pandemonium. Which form shall nurture the best 
growth of virtue? Which form shall assert that pure religious 
sentiment, which all men revere, and which is broader and. 
stronger than all sectarian life? This is the pre-eminent 
question: Which influence shall rude the pliable youthful life 
of America? the influence of which demands virtue as the 
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absolute and supreme quality of character, or that which makes 
intellectual acuteness of more absorbing importance, or that 
which discourses of philosophical breadth, as above, or beyond, 
or indifferent to, or inattentive to, personal and universal prin- 
ciples of virtue? Here lies the choice, which is of supreme 
moment to society in America. It is the choice of placing 
young men, before the gristle has become bone, ezther in close 
contact with a positive religious life, ov in close contact with a 
purely political life, ov in close contact with a pure indifferent- 
ism. The choicest grapes just ready to ripen take mildew 
when a damp mist for a few days shuts out the sun. 

Jefferson’s plan of the University of Virginia gave no place 
at first to the religious life; afterward, under the compulsion 
of religious sentiment, a place was devised for religious organ- 
izations and religious instructions zm the vicintty—on the verge 
of, but not in, the university plan—under the shadow of the 
shining intellectual edifice. Jefferson’s plan no doubt repre- 
sents substantially the class of purely civil institutions, except 
only the furthest extreme of Girard College, or of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the charter of which latter institution prohibits 
the appointment of a clergyman to the office of president or 
professor. 

Three things certainly stand somewhat revealed before our 
vision, and prompt three short questions on our way to a solu- 
tion. The first question is: Are we not now proposing to 
erect on the secular schools for common education, a superior 
state system of education, and upon the state system a na- 
tional university, in the whole ascent of which religious life 
shall held either a thoroughly subordinate place, or a merely 
incidental place, or no place? The second question is: Are 
we not entering, on a colossal scale, upon a new experiment 
in human history, which may carry us further than we will? 
When was there before a demand that the supreme interests 
of society require a system of superior education, dissevered 
from fundamental religious ideas? Not in ancient Greece and 
Rome, where the character of the highest education was still 
pagan. Not in the middle ages, where the rising universities 
were scholastic and ecclesiastic. Not in modern Germany, 
where the system is under control of a national church-system 
and a faculty of theology is one of four faculties required for 
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the recognition of a true university. Not in France, notwith- 
standing a brief atheistic reign of the Academy, where both the 
Catholic,and the Protestant power are recognized in the system, 
and where theology is amarked branch of the academic system. 
Not in England, under the Anglican Church, where the uni- 
versities are state institutions only through the close ties of 
rank and of class life. Not in Scotland, where both the Estab. 
lished Church and the Free Church make their power so di- 
rectly felt. In the United States of America only, is it pro- 
posed that throughout the rising ranks of educational institu. 
tions, the religious life shall be excluded ; and with the pro- 
posal is connected the {demand, that all denominational 
schools, or schools conducted on clearly defined religious 
principles, shall give way to the civil scheme of educa- 
tion. 

The third question is this: Is it not a grand fact in our na- 
tional history, that all those institutions which gave birth to 
men of noble health and robust power, the founders of our 
high estate, were institutions of the most-pronounced religious 
character? Was not their virtue derived confessedly from in- 
spiration? Was not religion with those institutions the su- 
preme idea and passion ? And in estimating the moral influence 
of the present state institutions upon society, up to the end of 
this first century, is it not also true, that even in them the re- 
ligious influence of these grand old institutions is still throb- 
bing and giving firmness to the pulse ? 

Whose theodolite, then, shall run the dividing line along 
this common ground of education, on which church and state 
meet? Who will show how the basement walls and corner 
buttresses lie, on which both edifices rise, in mutual support 
and architectural symmetry, one splendid edifice, greeting 
earth and sky? Who will make plain that the pollution of the 
air, political virtue, in the one, will soon infect the wide halls 
of the other, and that the exclusion of /ight, spiritual religion, 
from one, will drive out the inhabitants in languor and decline, 
and leave the crumbling ruin for world-wide visitors to inspect 
in astonishment and awe? The educated mind of the virtu- 
ous college, in alumni and patrons, and sympathizing self-made 
minds, is to make possible, a century hence, the utterance of 
that robust honesty of the elder day, which Washington ex- 
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pressed, when he said—an expression so full of significance 
when we think of the French philosophy then tiding in—“ of all 
dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable supports.” ‘A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity.” ‘And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principles.” 

4. A fourth problem of more agreeable attractions, lies in 
the subject of cudture. Culture is a necessity, and not simply 
a luxury, ora taste. The foundation of it lies, first of all, in the 
earth and its products. If the soil produced only a bare sub- 
sistence for each person on his own labor, then how could 
there be space for advancement. Allthat the farmer’s land pro- 
duces more than food for the farmer and for his land, must go 
either to utter waste, or to physical, or mental, or social improve- 
ment. The generous earth yields food for thousands more 
than they who put in the plow. The hammer and the saw of 
the carpenter, therefore, create artificial wants in exchange for 
the farmer’s food, on which the carpenter lives. Behind the 
carpenter follow all mechanism and manufacture. The sail swells 
away before the wind, and the ship brings back novelties in ex- 
change for the farmer’s food, and following the ship goes all 
commerce. The scales balance the exchanging products, and 
the store of the merchant brings China, Java, and Brazil to the 
farmer’s door. At the merchant’s counter waits all inland com- 
merce. This response promotes thought. Physical comfort 
once attained, the pioneer mounts up to mental demands for 
satisfaction. The stir of ideas craves new thoughts and new 
methods, which is the whole principle of intellectual expan- 
sion and of education. 

The foundation of culture lies also in purity of moral aspira- 
tion. The elevation of an erect mind, the electricity of con- 
science, the moisture of benevolent motives, these reveal a 
healthful atmosphere, in which healthy thinking generates 
virtue, purity, love on earth and in heaven, draw upwards the 
thoughts as the sun draws upward to itself the vapor. 
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Now, in our nation, the practical era has gone. The era of 
culture has come. The soil is in possession. The pioneer stops 
at the ocean. The grand outlines between the oceans have al] 
been filled with people alert. The vacancies now for first set- 
tlements are mere bays and estuaries into which the land-ships 
may move. Now comes, by necessity, the era of compacting 
and attrition, the era of scrutiny in every department of life 
and ofaction, of penetration into every institution and its princi- 
ples, of inspection of education and educators, of the revalua- 
tion of books and authors and systems of mental nutrition, of 
storing results in ripened opinion and in measured standards for 
the next children to take measurement with at their start in 
life. A high culture is a necessity of our future civilization. 
The broad continent compels it, as the multitudes outnumber 
the actual producers. The response between this marvelous 
domain and its capacities and outlook upon the seas, between 
the providential productions of the century and the human 
mind, compels it. If only conscience keep the air charged, 
and virtue make the atmosphere brisk, and truth be let to 
form her lines of grace in the mind, as she does in nature, cul- 
ture can but ripen. If only these moral forces are vigorous, 
then culture will be robust and broad, and not degenerate into 
the sentimental,'the finical, and the morbid. 

The college which would now rank at the head must instruct 
its alumniastruly as its under-graduates. The under-graduates 
know much, but the alumni know that themselves know 
nothing. Never have they craved so much the stimulant of 
master-minds as since they went out into the world, nor so 
much desired supplies for their self-known deficiency. From 
every department in the old ranges of thought, and from all 
the new departments, the graduates of colleges desire, and 
will desire, the issue of results of learning which will be a tonic 
to their weaknesses. The college which caz not do this, or 
will not, may be a well-appointed institution for the fulfillment 
of its own conception, but she cannot sit at the fountain-head of 
culture. Now comes, as never before, the flooding in of science 
and of art and of literature. Who shall gauge its depth and 
tell its quality? The quickened mental production of the new 
century, who shall measure it, and give its value, and adjust 
it to our needs, but the calm minds at the seats of culture? 
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We look out upon our land and behold the vision. The best 
substantial home of all lands is here to grow brighter with 
American accomplishments and taste. The noblest institu- 
tions of the earth are here to find rivals; philosophy open in 
new and wider generalizations, language attract and absorb 
the smaller dialects, and science discover new truths. Here, 
as we look back up the perspective of history, the plan and 
picture of the ages shall hang in better light, law and legisla- 
tion resolve into simpler elements, the natural sciences become 
the healthy delight of the masses, the technical arts explore 
and bring out the mines and the forests, the rivers and the 
land, medicine yield new remedies and frame her benignant re- 
liefs, navigation and architecture and engineering yield newse-— 
curity and adornment and comfort, the fine arts multiply their 
variety, astronomy bring into closer view the remote designs 
of the material universe, and theology, aided by the true expos- 
itor of science, show, in more limpid light, the love and justice 
ofa gracious God. 

If we would accomplish this, our leaders must be men of 
wisdom, learned, thorough, and exact, patient in investigation, 
skilled in exposition, discerners of the junctures at which pop- 
ular sources of opinion need knowledge, and ready to supply 
them—leaders whose power of conscience is large, who are al- 
ways sending out electricity, and know how to draw it from the 
skies. There must be institutions for meditation and research, 
where culture may receive both refinement and strength, taste 
and health, where sciences and forces, and all forms of life and 
thought and matter, may be presented in their correlation. And 
before these leaders must there be a high ideal—not simply of 
abstract systems of thought; not simply of great and noble 
men, who shall sway society, nor even of society, harmonious, 
contented, intelligent, happy, but the ideal of the highest de- 
velopment of every man, of rounding out into reality every 
plainest, most angular, most deformed unit of a man, in devel- 
opment of his composition, in discipline of his faculties, in per- 
sonal and social accomplishments and graces, and in dignity 
and beauty of his moral principles. 

5. A fifth problem is that of sczence in its relation to relt- 
gion. Only a thoroughly scientific mind is competent to dis- 
cuss the subjects which are strictly the subjects of science. 
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But the strongest and boldest of the relations which have been 
made so conspicuous do not belong so much to strict science, 
as they do to that realm of common reason and common judg. 
ment which lies between the vesu/ts of science and the princi- 
ples of religion. A plain mind may know nothing of the 
rationale of the atomic theory, and yet be quite as competent 
as the scientific mind—perhaps in a healthier state—to judge 
whether inert atoms can generate life. Plain common-sense 
may therefore, in child-like innocence, or in Socratean sagacity, 
ask questions. 

To the the casual reader it is almost incredible that the 
_ mind of man is asked to pronounce on infinitesimal and invisi- 
ble changes of matter, myriads of ages away, across stretching 
periods which have undergone great transformations, and in 
a condition of the world the most of the elements of which we 
may not know. It is astounding to a plain, hard mind to be 
assured that /z/e, in that dim antiquity, came into existence 
from motionless matter, which motion of life the motionless 
‘matter itself originated, or that dead matter gave a vital 
spasm by the deathly energy of its dead self so intense, that in 
a few ages the energy of death revolved into nebula or star- 
dust, and that then this nebulous death caught up dead mat- 
ter and made a universe of life so great and grand that the 
growing philosophic mind can pierce back through zons of 
zeons to the very instant of the first death spasm itself. It 
is indeed amazing to be told that se/f-consciousness and the 
personal zw// are the mere shifting of attitude in the particles 
of the brain—the play of the organism and its environment. 
It is wonderful to think that when the mind of man can make 
communications so grand in distance and degree, it is still im- 
possible for a Great Mind outside our race to communicate 
with us. It is well-nigh inconceiveable that he who is the 
Highest Truth of our race is also the highest falsehood; that 
he who is the Highest Wisdom is the highest self-delusion of 
mankind. Still, since these things are calmly asserted by men 
of great intellectual force, who avow themselves sincere, let us 
respect the declared intention to bring to light only the truth. 

At the same time, the contest has vital issues. A great sen- 
sitive population of the new century in America feel keenly 
the life or death here unfolded. They ask the college and the 
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college-bred for calm and clear statement in answer to blunt 
questions like these : 

What is the honest truth in respect to the uncertainties of 
science? What does the historic category of sciences show in 
respect to changing generalizations and alleged facts and 
palpable fluctuations in systems of scientific-religious thought ? 
What is the plain bold fact in respect to the zmaginations of 
science? How far is the charge justified, which characterizes 
some of these scientific theories, as a mere ‘“ agglomeration of 
fact and fancy ?”” How far is the accusation true, when it is 
said that we are lead “ by the process of abstraction from ex- 
perience, to form physical theories which lie beyond the pale 
of experience ?”” How much is due to imagination, when the 
scientific investigator of facts “prolongs the vision backward 
across the boundary of experimental evidence,’ and there, be- 
yond the boundary of evidence, “ discerns” “in matter” “the 
promise and potency of every form and quality of life ?” 

What is true in respect to the zzferences of science? Is the 
logical faculty in the highest exercise, when facts newly dis- 
covered, still held by an uncertain grasp, are made the pre- 
mise of fixed conclusions ; or when the hypotheses propounded 
in the first essay so grew into the author's very life, that they 
are used as facts in later essays on the same subject? Even 
supposing that a reptile’s claw did develop into a horse’s 
foot, does it follow that the physical vitality of a reptile de- 
veloped into the moral nature of man? What are we to un- 
derstand in respect to the assumptions of science. Is it oris it 
not true, after scientific minds have discovered, in a strictly 
scientific manner, the facts of nature, that common sound 
minds are less qualified to judge of the application of the facts 
tothe existence of an immortal mind and of an Infinite Being ? 
Why can not the common mind make as true a logical process 
from stars to the Creator, as the more subtle mind from star- 
dust—from the planets and their motions as from atomsand 
their motions? How is the old blunt doctrine of “chance” 
unlike the more refined doctrine of “a fortuitous concurrence 
of indivisible atoms?” 

And one blunt question more—What is true in respect to the 
aversion of science toward the strictly scientific evidence 
which the Christian religion presents? This is certainly evi- 
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dence a thousand times more palpable than the microscopic 
matter or the probably related fossils, to which our eyes are so 
constantly turned. Here also is matter hard as the granite 
and with the granite’s bulk. Why shut out from the scrutiny 
of literal science the Man, the Book, the Land, as a correla- 
tion of forces—the Christ of history, the text-book of su- 
perior civilization, the sacred land with its foot-track of Christ 
and its bird-track of Noah’s dove—a Person, the leading fac. 
tor in history, a history which has endured the explorations 
and excavations of Jerusalem and of Moab with sublime 
steadfastness—a country where every rock and town and 
ravine is a new table of testimony? Why shut up these notes 
of scientific investigators, where Layard and his winged bulls, 
where Smith with his Chaldaic account of the flood, where sur- 
veys of Sinai, and of Moab and of Judea vindicate the re- 
cord with severe accuracy? If Rawlinson reverses the estimate 
of Herodotus, if Schliemann opens the Sczan gate in the great 
tower of Illium, and leads us 
**to Priam’s splendid tower, 
With polished corridors adorned ;” 

and so vindicates a history on which Homer’s great story lies, 
who shall ignore the measured walls, discovered implements, 
and customs, confirmatory inscriptions, exact proportions of 
land and river and gorge, which bear the eloquent testimony of 
compass, theodolite, measuring “chain and rule, chronometer 
and barometer, in the hands of Robinson and Paine, and all 
their scientific contemporaries; who shall say that even Piazzi 
Smith’s theory, founded in strict scientific data, in respect to 
the supernatural origin of the great pyramid, may not be true— 
its mathematical proportions now demonstrating, and still to 
demonstrate, with scientific accuracy, the truths of revelation ; 
its statement, from data wrought into that structure of mass- 
ive stone in Egypt’s earlier life, that the sun is much less than 
ninety four millions of miles distant from the earth, confirmed 
by our present observations on the transit of Venus ? 

Let the iridescent haze go by—vapor and flame and hue of 
the laboratory—while its facts remain. Let the must of mouldy 
parchments which dims the eye to the holy intention of the 
unique Scripture stories be shaken off, and a fairer comparison 
be made between the divine and the human significance of the 
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sacred and profane histories. Give us educated minds and 
educating institutions which shall take no exclusive views of 
science. The Christian mind has much to offer and nothing to 
evade in science. Individuals may be harmed within the 
closed doors of laboratories, or entangled in the analogies of 
legends, but so long as the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and Christ remains the centre of civilized history, the com- 
mon mind will make the correct inference. 

6. The last and the supreme problem of the new century, is 
the problem of Religion. By the concession of men of science, 
all other subjects pay respect to this. But this is not sufficient. 
It is now to appear not simply whether those grand motives 
which impelled our early American heroes over seas which 
edged on seas again, and in them faced storms which whistled 
to approaching storms, and gave them mental courage to mas- 
ter portentous subjects which had blanched the blood of other 
men, and dilated their life with a spiritual zeal which has now 
set the cresting of church spires on every successive mountain 
range, until deep answers unto deep, and ocean floods lift up 
their voice to Jehovah, were essentially weak and superficial 
motives, narrowly bound in with mistaken doctrines and a pre- 
tended revelation ; but whether these motives are to have a new 
and grander volume of expression. Now lies immediately be- 
fore us—who can doubt it—the era when history and poetry, 
music, art, science, statesmanship, and all social science, are to 
yield up the religious sentiment because it has touched its 
height, or are to wed anew with new depth of fondness that 
transcendent and beautiful passion which leaps up to meet the 
love and life of God. Ifwe have not all misinterpreted the 
ages, the grandest era is now before us. If we have applied in 
America most fully to the individual man the principles of 
Christianity, a grand era in thisland is nowto open. If Chris- 
tian colleges and Christian sons of the college prove leaders for 
God’s great opportunities, the historic march goes on. 

Surely the vision is enough to start a prophet’s blood. A 
continent which may prove central in the earth, a people with 
expanse for health and physical culture, freedom for the mind 
in every development and every activity, education in all ran- 
ges of knowledge, interpretation of the schemes of Scripture 
which shall enlarge the scope of the past and the future of the 
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sacred book, occultations of Providence which may set the 
Redemptive Plan of God in majestic outlines like the outlines 
of the Genesis, illuminations of glory like the spiritual lustre 
of Jesus’ teachings, these seem to be but the natural sequence 
of history in the next movement of mankind. 

Here should not theology be ashamed to re-read her pages 
in the light of Scripture, or to offer re-adjustments to Scripture 
on any just knowledge which exploration or history or science 
may present. Here should she not be ashamed to re-affirm 
strenously the eternal truths of God in the face of science, 
falsely so called. Here should the rising churches flame with 
new zeal to do man good, instinct with liberty for themselves 
and for all mankind, instinct with intolerance toward slavery, 
in the church or out of it, in golden voice of God’s sweet gos- 
pel, lifting up for every soul of man or of self or of Satan, this 
noble chant, Zhe soul of liberty ts true liberty of soul. Under 
leaders who believe in man’s immortal mind, themselves gene- 
rous in culture and deep in tides of conviction, the church of 
God should kindle that broad love which absorbs petty forms, 
and which melts and bathes all souls in heavenly constraint to 
join the elective host. And so should the college fire the 
young men’s heart with truth so broad and strong—like broad 
masses of burning anthracite—that in their future work, heaven 
itself shall seem to overtop the earth wherever they may go. 
Then shall apostles and prophets multiply, beneath whose 
sway the great majority shall rapidly come over to virtue and 
to God. 
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Art. IL—THE PERPETUAL AUTHORITY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, N. J. 


THE Old Testament has, from the beginning, been assailed by 
those who deny all supernatural religion. Rightly perceiving 
that the Old is the basis of the New Testament, and linked in- 
dissolubly with it, they have made their thrusts at what they 
esteemed its vulnerable points, with the view of overturning 
the entire structure, and burying Christianity beneath the 
ruins of the former dispensation. It has also been the object 
of attack from within, as well as from without. It has been 
assailed professedly in the interests of Christianity itself. By 
early gnostics, by rationalizing interpreters of later times, by 
those who assume to speak oracularly as leaders of mod- 
ern thought, it has been declared to be untenable and inde- 
fensible before the march of Christian enlightenment, and its 
summary abandonment is pronounced essential to the safety 


of the citadel. It has been claimed that the morality repre- . 


sented or embodied in the Scriptures of the Old Testament is 
so inferior, and even contrary, to the morality inculcated by our 
Lord, that the common doctrine of plenary inspiration must 
be at fault, so far as regards the organs of divine communica- 
tion prior to Christ himself; that Moses and the prophets 
cannot in these matters have expressed the mind of God purely 
and without mistake; their utterances and their writings are 
not the unadulterated word of God, binding absolutely and 
unconditionally upon the conscience; but a distinction must 
be made between that in their teachings which really came 
from God, and an admixture of human imperfection which 
arose from their own inadequate conceptions, or their imper- 
fectly sanctified nature. 

On the contrary, it was expressly taught by our Lord and 
his apostles, and it has been from the beginning the common 
faith of the church, that all the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment are the Word of God; that they were given by inspira- 
tion of God; that the holy men who wrote them spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Old Testament con- 
tains no errors that require correction, no mistakes due to the 
inadequacy of the organ employed to transmit the divine will. 
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It precisely represented the mind of God to the people to 
whom it was given, and for the dispensation under which they 
lived, as unerringly as the instructions of our blessed Lord ex- 
pressed the mind of God to those to whom he spake. 

At the same time, and upon the same authority, it is main- 
tained that the Old Testament does not contain the ultimate 
and final form of divine revelation ; it does not make known 
the truth as fully nor as clearly as it has since been disclosed 
inthe New Testament. It is the infallible word of God, con- 
taining the truth and nothing but the truth; but as compared 
with the New Testament it is relatively incomplete, for it does 
not contain the whole truth in that unveiled and developed 
form in which it has now been made known under the dispen- | 
sation ofthe Gospel. This relative imperfection of the Old 
Testament involves, however, no disparagement of its plenary 
inspiration; for it is a necessary sequence from the fundamen. 
tal fact, that the Most High chose to make his revelation to 
man a gradual one. It being his sovereign pleasure to com- 
municate the truth to men with growing distinctness and com- 
pleteness, this revelation must of course be incomplete until 
the last lessons have been given ; and yet this does not impair 
the certainty or the accuracy of that which, up to any given 
time, has been actually taught. There must be remaining ob- 
scurities which only the latest and fullest instructions will 
effectually clear up. And as truth and duty are correlative, 
every obscurity resting on the truth involves a corresponding 
inadequacy in the presentation of duty. If now it casts no re- 
flection upon the unchangeable nature of God, that he should 
unfold his revelation gradually, neither is it inconsistent with 
the immutability of truth and rectitude, that the sphere of 
faith and duty should be from time to time enlarged, and that 
they who took their lessons from the mouth of Christ should 
be required both to believe and to do what was neither 
known by nor enjoined upon those who were taught by Moses. 

And our Lord himself said to his disciples, at the very close 
of his earthly ministry: “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the 
Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 
Christ’s own personal instructions are here stated by himself to 
be incomplete, and requiring to be supplemented by what the 
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Holy Ghost would reveal to his apostles after his departure ; 
but this argues no imperfection or want of absolute truth in 
what our Lord did see fit to teach. And after all the disclo- 
sures made by the Spirit of inspiration, every thing is not un- 
folded to us now which shall be unfolded in the future world. 
The realm of truth and duty will then have an enlargement 
beyond anything that we can now conceive. 

It may not be possible for us to comprehend ail the reasons 
why the revelation of God has been thus gradual. But there 
are some determining considerations which lie upon the sur- 
face, and which may be referred to here, because they will help 
us to a juster view of the relation which the Old Testament 
sustains to the New. 

It would have been premature to bring into full and devel- 
oped operation God’s great plan of saving mercy before the 
need of it had first been demonstrated in the actual experience 
of mankind. If the amazing scheme devised for the recovery 
of lost man had been set in full operation immediately upon 
the fall, if the Son of God had at once become incarnate, and 
wrought his work of expiation, and the gospel had been 
preached in all its completeness to Adam, and attended with 
the mighty power of the Spirit sent down from on high, and 
the whole race had been redeemed from the outset, it would 
never have been known from what depths of degradation and 
woe man had been rescued, nor how impossible it was for him 
ever to have delivered himself. The dismal experience of many 
long centuries, during which the nations were left to walk in 
their own ways, was needed to show that, in spite of all that 
civilization and philosophy and the refinements of art and the 
productions of genius could effect, man was hopelessly de- 
praved, and the regeneration, whether of the individual or of the 


race, could only be effected by a divine interposition. The ~ 


development of the fact, that the world was in absolute and 
perishing need of the gospel, required a protracted period, so 
that the actual coming in of the gospel must, during all this 
while, be deferred. 

As the work of redemption by the Son of God was to be it- 
self postponed for this long interval, so must any full and ade- 
quate disclosure of what this work was to be, not only because 
the demonstration of the need must precede the statement as 
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well as the introduction of the only available remedy, but be- 
cause mere verbal lessons are of small account unless the ob- 
jects to which they relate are present tothe mind. Words are 
barren and empty, if there is nothing to suggest the ideas which 
they are intended to convey. It were idle to speak to the 
blind of colors, or to the deaf of sounds. God does not teach 
men in this unmeaning way. When, for example, he would 
instruct us respecting his own nature and attributes, he not 
merely tells us in words of his almighty power and infinite 
wisdom, but he sets before us in the works of his hands that 
which lifts us to some conception of what these words signify. 
Gospel doctrines are based upon and interwoven with gospel 
facts, and the former cannot be intelligibly communicated with- 
out a prior knowledge of the latter. In order that the truth 
respecting the person and work of Christ should be properly 
conveyed to the minds of men, he must first make his appear- 
ance among them. 

But while the full light of the gospel could not shine upon 
men until the advent of the great Redeemer, the world was 
not to be left absolutely without light and without hope dur- 
ing all this long and dreary interval. A course of training and 
of preparation was instituted from the very beginning, with a 
double end in view. One was, by a progressive scheme of in- 
struction, to prepare the minds of men by degrees for the com- 
prehension and the reception of the gospel when the time for 
its open promulgation should arrive. The other was, to bless 
and save those who should live before the gospel came. The 
means necessary to accomplish both these ends were the very 
same; the saving truths of the gospel were to be lodged in 
men’s minds in advance, and they were to be familiarized with 
them by repeated inculcation. In order to this, the identical 
truths, which were to have their highest embodiment in Christ 
and in his work of grace and salvation, were exhibited before- 
hand to men in elementary forms and in outward visible ap- 
plications. By a comprehensive system of symbolic represen- 
tation, evangelical truths were shadowed forth by the prom- 
inent events in the sacred history, by prominent personages, 
and by legal institutions. All was divinely conducted and di- 
vinely appointed, and religious ideas found constant embodi- 
ment in the most varied forms in the experience of successive 
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generations, that thus the minds of men might be thoroughly 
imbued with them, both in order to their own individual 
salvation and to the preparation of the world for the accept- 
ance of the gospel, when the fulness of time should arrive. 
And this was, to a certain extent, accomplished, notwithstand- 
ing the fact, that all the while a veil necessarily lay over the 
truth, the conditions not being yet in existence which were 
requisite to its exhibition with the clearness and amplitude 
that belongs to it in the gospel. 

A further result of this preliminary shading of the truth was 
its enfeebled power over the heart and the life. The general 
forms of a landscape may be revealed by the twilight, but its 
individual features will not stand forth with the same distinct- 
ness as when bathed in the searching light of day. So the 
main outlines of human obligation to God and man are set 
forth in their true and unchanging reality in the Old Testa- 
ment; but there are many details which are not specifically 
announced, nor put into the shape of formal enactments, for the 
regulation of human conduct. And especially in regard to 
civil and social usages, much was allowed to shape itself un- 
der the guidance of controlling principles, as their application 
would come to be seen. The correction of existing evils and 
abuses of a public nature was left to be gradually effected by 
instilling those sentiments and that sense of obligation which 
would silently undermine them, instead of the futile attempt 
being made to effect their instant extirpation by positive enact- 
ments. This is what our Saviour means when he says that 
Moses did not impose certain restrictions upon the people on 
account of the hardness of their hearts. If right principles are 
first established, all the rest will follow in healthy development. 
Life, to be solid and true, should be a growth from within, not 
constrained into rigid forms from without. 

We are now prepared to approach the question of the per- 
petual obligation of the Old Testament, a question which ad- 
mits of a ready answer on the basis of the principles now laid 
down. The Old Testament is the New in undeveloped germ 
orembryo. Its form is temporary, because it belongs to a pre- 
liminary stage of instruction; the truth was not yet unfolded 
to its own proper dimensions, and was set forth in emblems 
and elementary applications. But, in its essence and its true 
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intent, it abides and is eternal. It was not abolished and su- 
perseded by the New Testament, but merged and perpetuated 
in it. The animal which has burst the shell that cramped its 
expanding life, and formed another better adapted to the new 
stage of being upon which it has entered, is not a different an- 
imal from that it was before. The youth grown up to manhood 
has altered in very many respects, but he is the same identical 
person, nevertheless. The New Testament is new only in being 
a larger and freer dispensation of the very same grace which had 
been revealed only less clearly and fully from the beginning. 
There is the same God, demanding the same exclusive wor- 
ship and homage of the heart, the same law of holiness and 
love, the same Redeemer expected or arrived, the same method 
of salvation by faith in the divine promise of pardon through 
expiation. The Apostle Paul declares that he said none 
other things than those which Mosés and the prophets did say 
should come—Acts xxvi: 22; that the gospel doctrine of 
gratuitous salvation is witnessed by the law and the prophets 
—Romans iii: 21: that Abraham was justified by faith, and 
David describes a righteousness without works. It is the ever 
recurring doctrine of the New Testament, that the Israel of 
God is perpetuated in those who are his true people, in living 
union with the Lord Jesus Christ ; that believers in Christ are 
the children of Abraham and heirs of the promises made to 
him; that Christ is the true high-priest and minister of the 
true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man; that 
all who belong to Christ are priests unto God, and have access 
through the rent veil to the mercy seat, or throne of grace, 
and are privileged to draw near with their bodies washed with 
pure water, and offer incense and the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, and to present themselves a living sacrifice unto 
God.. These are not mere figures of speech, borrowed from 
something wholly different from that to which they are ap- 
plied, and merely adapted to New Testament objects. But 
the identical things are continued in their true spirit and in- 
tent ; the real heart and substance of all that the ancient peo- 
ple of God possessed and valued is preserved unchanged. 

It may hence be seen, that the inspiration of Moses is not 
discredited by the fact that he affirms, in language repeated 
from the mouth of the Most High, the perpetuity of the gifts 
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made, and the ordinances enjoined, under the Old Testament. 
Thus—Gen. xvii: 7—God declares his covenant with Abraham, 
and with his seed, to be an everlasting covenant, and ver. 8 
gives the land of Canaan to him and to his seed for an ever- 
lasting possession. So Gen. xlviii: 4. So the children of 
Israel are directed to observe the passover by an ordinance 
forever—Ex. xii: 14,17. There is likewise a perpetual in- 
junction respecting the care of the lamps upon the golden can- 
dlestick—Ex. xxvii: 21 ; respecting the priest’s wearing the sac- 
erdotal dress—Ex. xxviii: 43; and washing at the laver—Ex. 
xXx: 21; respecting the shew bread—Lev. xxiv: 8,9; the meat 
offering—Lev. vi: 18; and the prohibition of eating either fat 
or blood—Lev. iii: 17. 

This language might, indeed, be abundantly justified, if we 
were to look no further than the outward form, which is con- 
fessedly temporary, and was to pass away with that dispensa- 
tion to which it belonged. For the Hebrew word, which is in- 
differently rendered in these passages “ everlasting,” ‘* perpet- 
ual,” and“ forever” may, with entire propriety, be employed, 
and in conformity with constant usage of any protracted period, 
and particularly one of indefinite duration. Thus, in reference 
to the past more or less remote, it is often translated “ days of 
old.” The Prophet Amos used it—ix : 11—in application to the 
reign of David, which was but little more than two centuries 
before his own day. Micah vii: 14, and Isaiah ]xiii: 9, use it 
of the period of the Exodus. Solomon applies it—Prov. xxii : 28 
—to the ancient landmarks which the fathers had set up, which 
must be at least as recent as the time of Joshua; and David—Ps, 
xxiv: 7, 9—calls the gates of Jerusalem the everlasting doors. 
Soa man held to service during life is said to be “a servant 
forever.” Hannah vowed that her child should abide at God’s 
sanctuary “forever.” The psalmist describes the ungodly—Ps. 
Ixxiii : 12—in terms which the authorized English version trans- 
lates, ‘they who prosper in the world,” but which strictly de- 
note “secure forever.” If, therefore, Moses had simply meant 
to say that these ordinances were to continue for a long and 
indefinite period, the terms he uses would have been the pro- 
per ones to express it. 

But he doubtless meant more than that. These are no 
transient ordinances, arbitrarily appointed or designed to serve 
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a temporary purpose. Canaan was the gift of Him whose 
gifts and whose calling are without repentance. It would 
never be recalled. And so in regard to the ceremonial ordi- 
nances. They belonged to the worship of God, and express 
that homage which the Most High ever requires, and man is 
ever bound to pay. The shell might drop away, but the ker- 
nal, the essence, must forever remain. The truth of the symbol 
lies not in the outer form, which is the mere husk, but in its in- 
ner meaning. There still remaineth a Canaan of rest to the 
people of God. Christ bids his followers trim their lamps and 
let their light shine. The apostle exhorts Christians to keep 
the feast, not with the old leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. These 
perpetual ordinances are still in force in their true import, and 
this, the very import in which they were originally given by 
Moses and accepted by the people. Moses consciously used 
the language of symbols, which was recognized as such by 
those to whom it was delivered. The declaration which the 
Lord makes by the mouth of Moses, respecting their perpetuity, 
is exactly echoed by the Lord Jesus, that “one jot or one tittle 
shall in no case pass from the law till all is fulfilled ;’”’ fulfilled 
not only by the vicarious obedience of Christ, and by the 
types meeting their accomplishment in him, but by all its 
precepts receiving their complete and final form. The same 
precepts remain, only they are filled up to their full comple- 
ment of meaning; they abide in their highest, most spiritual 
sense, notwithstanding the sloughing off of the outward form. 

In thus understanding the language and the institutions of 
Moses, we are not spiritualizing them away, but simply attri- 
buting to them their true import, that which was intended by 
the Spirit of God, and that which was mainly regarded by Mo- 
ses himself, and by all those among the people who had any 
spiritual discernment. The full proof of this could only be. 
adduced by transcribing the whole of the devotional language 
of the Old Testament, and all that is taught of the spir- 
ituality of God and the spirituality of the worship and 
service that he requires. Doubtless there were numbers then, 
as now, who did not look beyond the outward forms, and who 


contented themselves with the external observance of the 


Mosaic ritual, as men do now with the formalities of Christian 
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service. But this was no more acceptable to God then, than 
it is at present, and no more in conformity with the spirit and 
true intent of the Old Testament, than of the New. 

It isno mere formal outward service that is demanded when 
Moses states the requirement of the law to be—Deut. x : 12—“‘to 
fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, 
anid to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul.” It is no mere cleaving to the letter of an external 
rite when he bids the people—Deut. x: 16—“ circumcise the 
foreskin of your heart.” And Moses is so far from regarding 
or representing himself as the ultimate organ of divine commu- 
nication, that he expressly points the people to the prophet— 
Deut. xviii: 18—whom the Lord would raise up, and to whom 
they will be required to hearken; but he would be a prophet 
like unto Moses, his counterpart and coadjutor, not his oppo- 
nent or antagonist ; not abolishing and undoing what he had 
done, but acting in the very same character and spirit, and 
carrying forward to its completion the work which he had be- 
gun. 

David’s delight in the house of the Lord testifies not his ad- 
herence to ritual formalities, but his inward relish for spiritual 
communion ; and how thoroughly the symbolic service was 
blended in his mind with the devotion of the heart appears 
from frequent expressions: “Let my prayer be set forth be- 
fore thee as incense, and the lifting up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice ;” ‘“ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ;”’ 
“Offer the sacrifices of righteousness,” etc. 

And when the prophets foretell the universal prevalence of 
true religion in the blissful future, they do it in the terms of the 
ancient and familiar symbols, but with such accompaniments as 
forbid the slavish adherence to a literal sense which would be 
encumbered with obvious physical impossibilities. Thus Isaiah 
speaks of the nations coming up to the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob; but it is when the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house shall cease to be an insignificant emi- 
nence, and shall be established in the top of the mountains and 
exalted above the hills. And the Lord declared by the same 
prophet—lIsa. 66, 23,—“ all flesh shall come to worship before 
me,’ not merely at the annual feasts, as Israel was required 
todo, but ‘‘ from one new moon to another, and from one 
New Series, No. 22. 15 
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Sabbath to another.” Now, however contracted a notion of the 
extent of the earth’s surface any may impute to the prophet, 
the idea of literal pilgrimages from its extremities, month by 
month and week by week, cannot be relieved of palpable ab- 
surdity. Ezekiel describes the temple of the future as set ona 
very high mountain, andas measuring three thousand cubits on 
each of its sides, xlii: 17—-which is vastly larger than Mt. 
Moriah could afford a site for; and he sees a stream issuing 
from the temple, which makes its way to the head of the Dead 
Sea, notwithstanding the inequalities which would forbid it, 
if literally understood ; and this stream heals the waters of the 
Dead Sea, and fills them with life. 

The prophets also declare the perpetual observance of the 
legal institutions at the very same time that they incorporate 
in the picture particulars which are inconsistent with the let- 
ter of the requirement, or which imply the abolishing or su- 
perseding of the outward form. Thus Isaiah predicts an altar 
and consecrated pillar in the land of Egypt, and that they 
should do sacrifice and oblation; whereas, according to the 
Mosaic law, there could be no altar and no sacrifice but at the 
one sanctuary in the land of Israel. Malachi predicts that in 
every place incense shall be offered to the name of the Lord, and 
a pure offering. And Jeremiah, after foretelling—iii: 16—the 
loss of the ark of the covenant, and that it shall not be missed, 
declares—xxxiii : 18—the perpetuity of the Levitical priesthood 
to be as inviolable as the succession of day and night. What is 
the Levitical priesthood without the ark? But the real mat- 
ter at issue was not the prerogatives of the sacerdotal tribe or 
family, but the blessings which were to be inalienably secured 
to the people of God in all perpetuity, of the authorized and 
effectual mediation of a divinely appointed priesthood. 

And our Lord himself said to his disciples at the sacred sup- 
per—Matt. xxvi : 29—“ I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ;” and he promised them—Luke xxii: 30— 
that they should eat and drink at his table in his kingdom, and 
sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. Unless t be 
held to be inconsistent with the perfect inspiration of Jesus 
that he should speak of heavenly and enduring realities under 
these material and temporary forms, it is no prejudice to the 
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inspiration of Moses, that he affirmed the perpetuity of divine 
ordinances, which were emblematic of that which abides for- 
ever. 

But did not Moses thus create the impression, which he never 
corrects, and which could not have been corrected without 
impairing the confidence of the people in the law and their at- 
tachment to it, that the old restrictive and ceremonial dispen- 
sation was itself to be perpetual? And would not this natu- 
rally lead—did it not, in fact, lead—to contempt of and hostile 
feelings toward other nations? The Jews did indeed come 
to entertain a contempt and hatred for other nations, account- 
ing and treating them as dogs, so that a heathen historian, with 
a measure of truth as well as bitterness, calls them ‘“ enemies 
of the human race.” But that this was the legitimate tendency 
of the Mosaic institutions, or was in any degree encouraged, 
whether by Moses himself, or any of the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament, we most emphatically deny. 

God did enter, it is true, into special covenant with Is- 
rael, thus distinguishing them above all other nations; and to 
prevent their contamination by surrounding idolaters, he laid 
restrictions upon their intercourse with them. But they are 
distinctly and repeatedly told, that God’s choice of them was 
due to his sovereign grace, and to no superiority of their own 
over others. The descent of all mankind is traced from a com- 
mon ancestry ; the other nations of the world are from the 
same stock with themselves. In the original call of Abraham 
it was distinctly stated—Gen. xii: 3—that in his seed all the 
families of the earth (the form of expression bringing into view 
their common relationship) should be blessed. The same decla- 
ration is, on two subsequent occasions, repeated to Abraham— 
xviii: 18 ; xxii: 18—besides being freshly made to Isaac—xxvi: 
4—and then again to Jacob—xxviii: 14. Jacob, on his dying 
bed, spoke to Judah of the coming Shiloh—xlix: 1o—“ Unto 
whom the gathering of the people (Heb. peoples) shall be.” 
This destined blessing of the world is also affirmed by the Lord 
to Moses—Num. xiv: 21—“ As truly as I live, all the earth 
shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” It was symboli- 
cally suggested, too, by the location of the tabernacle, which, 
while pitched in the centre of the camp of Israel, was invari- 
ably set by the points of the compass, thus standing in re- 
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lation to the whole earth. So Joshua, mindful of this uni- 
versal destiny of Israel, calls the ark—-Josh iii: 11-13—“the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the earth;” and de- 
clares—iv: 23, 24—that the miracle of the Red Sea and that of 
the Jordan were both wrought in order “that all the peoples 
of the earth might know the hand of the Lord that it is 
mighty.” It was thus set before the covenant people from 
the outset, and they were again and again reminded of the 
fact, that the restriction of the true religion to a single peo- 
ple was but temporary, and was in order to its secure pres- 
ervation and ultimate diffusion over the whole earth. The 
same strain was taken up abundantly by the Psalmists, and 
echoed in varied forms by the prophets of every age, from 
Jonah and Isaiah to Malachi; so that when the apostle—Col. 
i: 26; Eph. iii: 5—speaks of it as a ‘‘ mystery, which in other 
ages was not made known unto the sons of men as it is now 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit, 
that the Gentiles shall be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, 
and partakers of the promise in Christ by the gospel,” he can- 
not possibly mean that this was wholly unknown before. 
He himself argues the opposite at length in Rom. ch. ix and 
x. But it was now evidenced with new clearness, both by 
fuller revelations and by an actual experience, previously un- 
known of the reality itself. 

But besides these statements respecting the future extension 
of the blessings of salvation to the Gentiles, practical measures 
were taken from the beginning, to grant them a free and un- 
limited participation in the blessings covenanted to Israel. In 
the original institution of circumcision in the family of Abra- 
ham, provision was made that the seal of the covenant should 
be given to any that were born in his house, or bought with 
money of any stranger who is not of his seed—Gen. xvii: 12- 
27. And at the institution of the passover it was ordained— 
Ex. xii: 48, 49—‘ When a stranger shall sojourn with 
thee, and will keep the passover to the Lord, let all his males 
be circumcised, and then let him come near and keep it ; and he 
shall be as one that is born in the land. . . . One law shall 
be to him that is home-born and unto the stranger that so- 
journeth among you.” ‘The same law was formally repeated 
at the next anniversary of the passover—Num. ix: 14. So 
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in the law of sacrifices, foreigners are put ona precise par with 
the children of Israel—Num. xv: 14-16—“ If a stranger so- 
journ with you, or whosoever be among you in your genera- 
tions, and will offer an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord; as ye do, so he shall do. One ordinance shall 
be both for you of the congregation, and also for the stranger 
that sojourneth with you, an ordinance forever in your genera- 
tions; as ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord. 
One law and one manner shall be for you, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth with you.” And so in regard to theocratic 
offences and penalties—Num. xv: 29, 30—‘“‘ Ye shall have one 
law for him that sinneth through ignorance, both for him 
that is born among the children of Israel, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth among them. But the soul that doeth aught 
presumptuously, whether he be born in the land, or a stranger, 
the same reproacheth the Lord; and that soul shall be cut 
off from among his people.” So in regard to their civil and 
criminal matters—Lev. xxiv: 22—“ Ye shall have one manner 
of law, as well for the stranger, as for one of your own country.” 

And these were not inoperative enactments. The incor- 
poration of foreigners with the seed of the patriarchs did take 
place in large numbers. It appears from the record, that 
Abraham’s servants were actually circumcised; their full 
number we do not know, but mention is made on one occasion 
of three hundred and eighteen trained servants born in his 
house—Gen. xiv: 14. The retinues and dependents of the sev- 
eral patriarchs were blended with their lineal descendants, 
which accounts in part for the immense multiplication of the 
children of Israel in Egypt, where they were swelled to six 
hundred thousand men—Ex. xii, 37. And atthe Exodus it is 
expressly said, that a mixed multitude went out of Egypt with 
them—ver. 38—and accompanied them through the desert— 
Num. xi: 4. The mention—Gen. xxxiv : 22-24—of the cir- 
cumcising of all the males in the city of Shechem, in the time of 
Jacob, shows what was possible in other instances with worthy 
motives and better results. Moses invited the family of his 
father-in-law, a Midianite, to accompany Israel with the prom- 
ise—Num. x: 32—‘‘ What goodness the Lord shall do unto us, 
the same will we do unto thee.” Solomon, in his prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, simply expressed the spirit of the 
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legislation of Moses and the policy which had been pursued 
toward other nations from the beginning. 1 Kings viii: 41-43— 
“Moreover, concerning a stranger, that is not of thy people, 
Israel, but cometh out of a far country for thy name's sake, 
(for they shall hear of thy great name, and of thy strong 
hand, and of thy stretched-out arm) ; when he shall come and 
pray toward this house, hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place, and do according to all that the stranger calleth to thee 
for; that all the peoples of the earth may know thy name 
to fear thee, as do thy people, Israel.”” No aggressive move- 
ments were made for the conversion of Gentiles, no preachers 
sent to them, no missions planted among them. The time for 
this had not yet arrived. In the weakness of her pupilage, 
the utmost that the church could do was to stand on the de- 
fensive, and maintain her own faith and worship in its integrity. 
But the door ever stood open, and all who were attracted by 
the hely teachings or the mighty deeds of the God of Israel, 
were welcomed, from whatever nation. With four signal ex- 
ceptions, to be considered presently, no hindrance was in- 
terposed to the free admission of Gentiles resident in Pales- 
tine, or in any country under heaven, to the full privileges of 
the children of Israel. 

And further, so far was the law of Moses from inculcating or 
encouraging hatred of foreigners, or hostility toward them, 
that it, in express terms, enjoins the reverse. It not only com- 
mands in general terms unselfish love to all—Lev. xix: 18— 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;” but to guard 
against the possibility of limiting this to fellow Israelites, it 
adds—vs. 33, 34—“‘ And if a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth 
with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him asthyself.” Ex. xxiii: g—‘* Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger; for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing 
ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” So Ex. xxii: 21. It 
is declared to be the attribute of God—Deut. x: 17—19—that 
“He regardeth not persons; . . . he doth execute the 
judgment ofthe fatherless and widow, and loveth the stranger, 
in giving him food and raiment. Love ye, therefore, the 
stranger.” Special kindness was required to be shown to 
foreigners, particularly such as were impoverished and needy, 
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The unreaped corners of their fields and the gleanings of their 
harvests and vineyards were to be left for the poor and stranger 
—Lev. xix: 9,10; xxiii: 22. In their religious festivals the 
stranger, as well as the fatherless and the widow, were to share 
their bounty and their joy—Deut. xvi: 11-14. Israel had been 
grievously oppressed by the Egyptians, and their friendly re- 
quest for a passage through the territory of Edom had been re 
fused with hostile demonstrations, to their very serious incon- 
venience, yet they are forbidden to harbor resentment for these 
injuries—Deut. xxiii: 7—‘‘ Thou shalt not abhor an Edom- 
ite, for he is thy brother; thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian, 
because thou wert a stranger in his land.” 

But it has been a standing objection to the morality of the 
Old Testament, that the Israelites were commanded to treat 
the Canaanites with the utmost barbarity and cruelty, utterly 
destroying all that breathed, men, women, and children; they 
were likewise commanded to exterminate the Amalekites; and 
were forbidden to receive Amorites and Moabites into the 
congregation, even to the tenth generation—Deut. xxiii: 3. 
Such commands and prohibitions, professing to emanate from 
the mouth of God, are, it has been urged, simply evidence that 
Moses could not have been an infallible interpreter of the di- 
vine will. 

It is sufficiently plain, fromm what has been already said, that 
the treatment of these four nations is not the outgrowth of a 
hostility cherished toward foreigners in general. For these are 
the solitary exceptions in a system of laws singularly just and 
humane, and even generous, toward them. It is freely con- 
ceded that the treatment of the Canaanites finds no justifica- 
tion in the laws or usages of war. If the Israelites seized upon 
Canaan by no right but that of conquest, and plundered and 
massacred the inhabitants without mercy for no crime but that 
of defending themselves and their homes, then they were a 
horde of brutal savages, and their conduct was horrible in 
the extreme ; and Moses, in stimulating and sanctioning such 
atrocities, in the holy name of religion, has outdone the fiercest 
and darkest fanaticism that the world has ever known. Then 
the inevitable conclusion would be, not that Moses’ inspira- 
tion was defective at this point, but that he was inspired from 
beneath ; then the old Manichzans were right in affirming that 
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the God of the Old Testament was not the same as the God 
of the New, but was the original Spirit of Evil. For there 
can be no doubt that all this was done under the immediate 
direction of Jehovah, whose chosen instrument Moses was. 
We here assume the truth of open, notorious facts, recorded in 
the books of Moses, the acceptance of which is dependent not 
on hisinspiration, but on his veracity as ahistorian. If this be 
questioned, it must be settled by an independent line of argu- 
ment, for which we have no space at present. We only say, 
that if the narrative is untrue, then there is nothing to explain; 
the Canaanites may never have been maltreated at all; and 
the imputation cast upon the inspiration of Moses on this and 
similar grounds is without foundation. 

The Lord promised to Abraham the possession of the land 
of Canaan, though it is expressly stated that the land was oc- 
cupied by the Canaanites and Perizzites when he first entered 
it. This promise was given to him before he left his father's 
house, and afterward repeated in vision and in his waking 
moments, by internal suggestion, by a voice from heaven after 
the sacrifice of Isaac, and by God appearing to him in human 
form, and talking with him as previous to the birth of Isaac 
and the destruction of Sodom, these facts being at the same 
time foretold to him, and their fulfillment affording indisputa- 
ble evidence that it was no illusion, but a real divine communi- 
cation. Abraham’s confidence in this promise, as well as im 
others which were connected with it, and received in precisely 
the same way and on the same authority, is adduced, not only 
in the Old Testament, but in the New, as the great proof of 


his faith in God, and it earned for him the title of the father of 


the faithful and the friend of God. The same promise was 
repeated by God himself to the other patriarchs, and formed 
the burden of Isaac’s blessing to Jacob, and of Jacob’s dying 
blessing to his sons. When God appeared to Moses in the 
flaming bush, announcing himself as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (a fact appealed to and argued from by our 
Saviour), it was to announce to him that the time had arrived 
for fulfilling these promises, and putting the children of Israel 
in possession of the land occupied by the Canaanites, the Hit- 
ites, the Amorites, the Perizzites, the Hivites, and the Jebus- 
ites. And all the wonders wrought in Egypt, the plagues 
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sent, the passage of the Red Sea, the miracles and guidance 
in the wilderness, were but successive steps by which God was 
conducting them, by his own mighty hand, to the land flowing 
with milk and honey, which he had sworn to their fathers. 
The fifth commandment, uttered by God’s own voice from 
Sinai, speaks of “the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” The sentence that doomed the entire generation 
which left Egypt to die in the wilderness, and which kept 
Israel wandering in the desert for forty years, was in conse- 
quence of their disobedience when commanded to go in and 
take immediate possession of the land, notwithstanding the 
discouraging report of the spies. They are again and again 
charged to destroy the Canaanites, and severe penalties were 
threatened if they failed to do so. These nations were 
mightier than themselves, but immediate divine assistance was 
promised and granted for their subjugation. The Jordan was 
dried before them ; the walls of Jericho thrown down; the sun 
and moon stood stillat Joshua’s bidding ; hail-stones fell from 
heaven upon their foes, and discomfited them. When God 
deserted them, as upon Achan’s trespass, Joshua and the 
people were in the utmost consternation, and were powerless 
before their enemies. There is nothing in the divine legation 
of Moses that is more clearly evidenced, than that it was by 
God’s immediate direction the Israelites marched into Ca- 
naan, took forcible possession of the land, and destroyed its 
inhabitants. There is no room for the assumption that 
Moses, through defect of inspiration, committed the dreadful 
mistake of imagining that to have been commanded of God, 
which he never enjoined, but which was, on the contrary, the 
most frightful and atrocious offence conceivable against his 
holy will. Palpable facts made it plain, both to Moses and to 
Israel, that there could be no misapprehension here. There 
is no middle ground between denying the truth of these 
facts and confessing that the whole responsibility, in respect 
to the treatment of the Canaanites, rests with the Lord him- 
self. 

How then can this be reconciled with the divine attributes 
and with the will of God, as elsewhere revealed? God is the 
absolute proprietor of the whole earth, and he had the per- 
fect right to dispose of the land of Canaan as he pleased. If 
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the Canaanites, who were merely tenants at his will, showed 
themselves unworthy occupants, no one can question his right. 
eousness in ejecting them from it, and bestowing it upon 
whomsoever else he chose. If he had desolated the region by 
pestilence or earthquake, he would merely have done what 
the awful catastrophes, which he has sent at other times and 
places, abundantly assert his right to do. The chief peculi- 
arity in this case, and the only thing that needs to be ac- 
counted for, is that God enjoined it upon the Israelites to do 
that which he has elsewhere effected by the unintelligent phys- 
ical forces of nature. 

In explanation of this it may be remarked, that the Canaan- 
ites were judicially sentenced to destruction for their detest- 
able crimes and abominations. This is the reason which is 
constantly assigned for their extermination. Thus, in Lev. xviii: 
24, 25, after the mention of a number of unnatural crimes, it 
is added, “ Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things, for 
in all these the nations are defiled which I cast out before 
you. And the land is defiled ; therefore I do visit the iniquity 
thereof upon it, and the land herself vomiteth out her inhabit- 
ants.”’ So Deut. xviii: 12, after another list of criminal practices, 
it is added ‘‘ Because of these abominations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee.” Again, Deut. xviii: 16, 
18, “ Of the cities of these people, which the Lord thy God doth 
give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth ; but thou shalt utterly destroy them, that they teach 
you not to do after all their abominations which they have 
done unto their gods.” 

This righteous sentence Israel was charged with executing. 
They no more acted on their own responsibility than the exe- 
cutioners of human law in inflicting the penalty of death, 
where sentence has been pronounced by the competent tri- 
bunal. And they had no more right to overstep the limits 
divinely prescribed, than modern executioners have to act ir- 
respective of the decree of the court, and bring tothe gibbet 
whomsoever they judge to be worthy of death, not to say 
whomsoever they may be pleased to sacrifice to their cu- 
pidity or malevolence. No discretion was allowed them in 
the case. No man or body of men could be either safely or 
righteously trusted with so awful an exercise of irresponsible 
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authority. The Israelites could not sentence any nation or 
community to extermination which God had not by name 
expressly sentenced. And others cannot plead the example 
of the Israelites, unless they are acting with the same indispu- 
table evidence of being under immediate divine orders. 

The duty of executing this sentence was imposed upon the 
children of Israel, not to gratify or encourage a blood-thirsty 
spirit, but for the sake of the severely solemn lesson which it 
was designed to teach them. They were warned by Moses, 
that if they copied the criminality of these nations, a similar 
retribution should overtake themselves. In executing God’s 
justice upon others, they pronounce their own sentence, if 
they incur like guilt. This terrible lesson, in which they were 
required to be actors, followed in the train of others, in which 
they had been spectators or sufferers during the wanderings in 
the desert. Every act of rebellion and of murmuring had 
been followed by instant divine inflictions, plague, and fire, 
and fiery serpents, and the earth opening her mouth and 
swallowing down the transgressors, and all that appertained 
to them. The awfulness of the doom, which God’s righteous 
judgment would inevitably inflict upon the violators of his 
holy law, was thus doubly inculcated, by penalties inflicted 
upon Israel and penalties inflicted by them. 

And they were required to deal, and did deal out equal 
severity to apostates of their own number, as to the Canaan- 
ites themselves. Thus, after the crime of the golden calf, 
the sons of Levi were commanded—Ex. xxxii: 27—“ Put 
every man his sword by his side, and go in and out from gate 
to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man his brother, 
and every man his companion, and every man his neighbor.” 
And for the pious obedience shown in this summary chastise- 
ment, this tribe was rewarded with the priesthood—Deut. xxxiii: 
9,10. And if any, even their dearest relatives or friends, should 
secretly seek to entice them to serve other gods—“ thy bro- 
ther, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the 
wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul”’ 
—he was to be unsparingly put to death—Deut. xiii: 6; and if 
one of their own cities should apostatize to idolatry, it was to 
be utterly destroyed, ‘“ with all that were therein, and burned 
with all the spoil of it, and it should be left an heap forever, 
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and never be rebuilt’”—vs. 15-17. This zeal to put away evil 
from the midst of themselves was, in actual fact, shown against 
transgressors of their own number, in the case of Achan, in the 
formal investigation into the matter of the altar built.on the east 
of Jordan—Joshua xxii: 11; in the assembling of the tribes to 
war against Benjamin for the crime committed in Gibeah— 
Judges xx. This was no wild and fierce fanaticism, but a 
determined spirit of obedience to the divine will. And it 
affords no justification to those who, in later ages, have sought 
to propagate what they deemed the true religion by fire and 
sword, or to extirpate heresy by pains and penalties. Rebel- 
lion and disobedience in the face of those immediate mani- 
festations of God’s presence and power, with which the age of 
Moses and Joshua was filled, betokened an incorrigible con- 
tumacy, which merited condign punishment. It may be 
likened to the blasphemy of those who attributed the miracles 
of Jesus to the agency of evil spirits, and are consequently 
said to have committed that crime for which there is no for- 
giveness, and for which the apostle John forbids even to pray. 
But such a crime and such inflictions belong only to an age 
wherein there are immediate divine manifestations to be re- 
sisted, and special revelations from God himself to authorize 
and to prescribe the penalty. 

It should further be remarked, that the generation of Israel 
which was led by Joshua into Canaan is by no means the 
counterpart of that which Moses led out of Egypt, and whose 
deep infection with the idolatry and corruption of that land 
was shown by its repeated murmurings and acts of rebellion 
and apostasy. There would have been a glaring inconsistency 
in making the latter the ministers of God’s righteousness. 
But that old generation was itself completely cut off by divine 
judgments in the wilderness. And another generation was 
trained up, under the tuition of God’s immediate revelations, 
and the discipline of immediate divine inflictions, to a prompt 
and ready obedience. There were no murmurings against 
Joshua, as there had been against Moses, and no overt acts of 
disobedience ; on the contrary, the testimony is, that—Josh. 
xxiv: 31—‘“ Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and 
all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and which 
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had known all the works of the Lord that he had done for 
Israel.” 

And the generation of Canaanites, which the Israelites 
were bidden to extirpate, was not the counterpart of that 
which Abraham found upon his entrance into the land, nearly 
seven centuries before. An interval had elapsed equal to that 
which separates us from the crusades. The degeneracy which 
might take place in such a period of time cannot be com- 
puted. God said to Abraham, that the iniquity of the Amor- 
ites was not yet full. Nevertheless, in one corner of the land, 
even then Sodom had sunk to such a pitch of wickedness that 
vengeance could be no longer delayed, and it was destroyed 
by fire from heaven. What a chasm between Melchizedeck, 
king of Salem, and priest of the Most High God, and Adoni- 
bezek, who confessed to the incredible barbarity of having cut 
off the thumbs and great toes of threescore and ten kings, 
and obliged them to gather their meat under his table, and 
who was justly sentenced to be treated as he had treated 
them—Judges 1: 7; orthat degraded race whose worship con- 
sisted in sacrificing their own children, and indulging in the 
impure and beastly rites of the goddess Ashtaroth. Probably, 
if we knew more of their abandoned wickedness, we should bet- 
ter understand why divine justice decreed that such wretches 
should be swept from the earth. The fact that none but the 
Gibeonites sought to make peace with Israel, or to make 
their submission to Israel’s God, notwithstanding the miracles 
of Egypt and the wilderness, shows that they had reached 
that pitch of desperate frenzy, that they would consciously 
fight against a God who wrought such wonders. 

The case of the Amalekites need not detain us long. It is 
evidently governed by the same principles as that of the Ca- 
naanites. The Amalekites were the first to attack Israel in the 
desert, and this just after the mighty wonders God had 
wrought on their behalf in Egypt, and the miraculous pas- 
sage opened for them through the Red Sea. Their assault, 
under such circumstances, upon a people so manifestly under 
God’s immediate protection, was virtually, and in all proba- 
bility it was consciously, directed against Jehovah himself. 
The Amalekites were, therefore, by God’s decree, made the 
standing type of the malignant and incorrigible enemies of 
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God, and the Israelites were directed to effect their extirpa- 
tion. 

So the Ammonites and Moabites, who, instead of taking a 
friendly attitude toward a nation so favored and led of God, 
hired Balaam against them, to curse them, and, both by in- 
cantations and by enticements to the shameful orgies of their 
abominable idolatry, sought to compass Israel’s ruin. Israel 
is accordingly forbidden to enter into peaceful relations with 
them, or to admit them to the tenth generation into the con- 
gregation of the Lord. 

The same principle applies to the imprecations in the Psalms. 
It is entirely to mistake the spirit of these inspired writers 
to interpret their language as that of personal vindictiveness, 
or impotent malice, which, unable to wreak its spite with its 
own hand, would engage the Most High to be the minister of 
its hate. Thus understood, they could never have been ad- 
mitted to a place in the Scripture, which is declared to be all 
inspired of God, and profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and instruction in righteousness ; to which our Lord 
constantly referred the Jews as the word of God, and which 
he declared cannot be broken. Our Lord himself quotes a 
Psalm of this character, Ps. xli, as Scripture—John xiii: 18; 
and Ps. Ixix is quoted by the evangelists in application to 
the treatment of our Lord at his crucifixion, and in the book 
of Acts in application to Judas. 

In relation to psalms of this character generally, it should be 
remarked, that imprecations are far fewer than our version 
would lead one to suppose. Many verbstranslated as impera- 
tive are simply declarative ; and should be rendered not “ let 
them be,” but “they shall be,” so and so. The Psalmist an- 
nounces what is foreshown to him; the retribution which God 
has purposed to inflict. And when the imperative form is used, 
it is not expressive of an unauthorized wish of his own, which 
seeks the hurt of those who have injured him. It is the 
authoritative announcement of God’s just displeasure at those 
who are not merely personal enemies of the Psalmist, but 
enemies of God ; and it expresses his approval of the rectitude 
of God’s righteous sentence of condemnation. Ps. cxxxix: 
21, 22—“ Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? And 
am not I grieved with those that rise up against thee? I hate: 
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them with perfect hatred; I count them mine enemies.” It is 
not the persons of the men, nor their treatment of himself as 
an individual, but their character and attitude toward God, 
which determines the Psalmist’s feelings toward them. 

The 41st, 69th, and 1o9th Psalms, which are among the most 
marked instances of imprecation, are, in their titles, attributed 
to David, and must in fairness be interpreted by David’s known 
sentiments, expressed elsewhere, both in his language and his 
conduct. He indignantly repels, in repeated passages, the 
idea of his indulging malevolence toward his personal enemies, 
or taking it upon himself to requite their ill-treatment. He 
merely committed his case to the Lord, “who judgeth right- 
eously,” and “to whom vengeance belongeth.” Thus, Ps. 
vii: 4—“If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
with me, and plundered him that without cause is my enemy, let 
the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; yea, let him tread 
down my life upon the earth, and lay mine honor in the dust.” 
And Ps. xxxv: 12-14—“ They rewarded me evil for good, to 
the spoiling of my soul; but as for me, when they were sick, 
my clothing was sackcloth ; I humbled my soul with fasting ; 
I behaved myself as though he had been my friend and 
brother; I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth for his 
mother.” And that this was no empty profession, but the 
actual rule of his life, appears from the absence of all vindictive- 
ness in his treatment of Saul, whose fierce malignity, when in 
the very act of pursuing him, David twice subdued by his noble 
generosity ; at whose death he sung a touching lament, making 
graceful mention of Saul’s brave and noble qualities, without 
an allusion to his deadly hostility toward himself; and after 
David had been fully settled on the throne, he asked, “Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him kindness ?—2 Sam. ix: 1-3. The law of his life is ex- 
pressed by his son, Solomon—Prov. xxiv: 17—“ Rejoice not 
when thine enemy falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when 
he stumbleth.” Prov. xxv: 21—‘‘If thine enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink.” 

It should further be borne in mind, that these Psalms were 
not mere individual utterances, but were prepared to be sung 
in the temple service and are hence inscribed, “ To the chief 
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musician.” The Psalmist expresses, consequently, not his own 
personal experience and feelings merely, but those which are 
common to him, with the rest of the true people of God. He 
speaks in his representative capacity as one of the pious, de- 
scribes the sufferings to which, as a class, they are subjected 
from the malignity of wicked men, and the glad deliverance 
which shall surely be vouchsafed to them by the overthrow 
and righteous punishment of their foes. It is in virtue of this 
generic character of these psalms, that they find their highest 
accomplishment in Christ, the ideal of holy sufferers, and that 
it is no accommodation of their language to another than their 
proper subject, but the explication of its true and genuine im- 
port, when the evangelists apply it to the treachery of Judas 
and the barbarity of the murderers of Jesus. 

David, as the monarch of Israel, is, further, the head and 
representative of the entire body of God’s people. His 
cause is theirs, and their foes his, and his language should be 
interpreted accordingly. 

What is said of Babylon, in Ps. cxxxvii, is not the bitter 
curse of the exasperated patriot. The words are those of a 
holy seer, foreseeing the terrible retribution which should be 
meted out to that merciless foe of God’s people. She should 
suffer in her own haughty capital the same ferocious treatment 
which her brutal soldiery had inflicted on Jerusalem, dashing 
the very infants against the stones. He celebrates not the 
barbarous atrocity, but God’s righteous vindication of his own 
cause, and that of his people, with which this atrocity should be 
connected. Existing relations should be so reversed that he 
would be accounted happy, and would be saluted with ac- 
clamations, who broke the power of this tyrannical oppressor, 
and in the resulting massacre dashed fer little ones against the 
stones. 

But while the Psalmists thus display the fearful doom of 
Babylon, they likewise link its name with a glorious manifesta- 
tion of grace. Thus, Ps. lxxxvii: 4—“I will make mention 
of Rahab (2. ¢., Egypt) and Babylon to them that know me.” 
And the Psalmist goes on to say, that when the spiritual 
census of the nations shall be taken, this one and that one 
among hostile powers and distant lands shall be reckoned to 
have been born in Zion; they shall be her sons, her native- 
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born citizens. Do such blessings and cursings proceed out of 
the same mouth ? 

And the human sympathies, which are sometimes mingled 
with these prophetic denunciations, show that these latter are 
not inconsistent with a tender pity for those whose guilt has 
involved them in their calamities. Thus Jeremiah, while depict- 
ing the overthrow of Moab—xlviii: 31, 32—says, “ Therefore, 
will I howl for Moab, and I will cry out for all Moab; mine 
heart shall mourn for the men of Kir-heres ; O vine of Sibmah, 
I will weep for thee with the weeping of Jazer.” 

And that such dénunciations are not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the New Testament appears from the language of the 
loving Apostle John, in the book of Revelation—chap. xviii— 
respecting the Babylon of the future—ver. 6—“ Reward her 
even as she rewarded you ;” and ver. 20—“ Rejoice over her, 
thou heaven, and ye holy apostlesand prophets; for God hath 
avenged you on her.” Andthe Apostle Paul, who could even 
wish himself accursed from Christ for his kinsmen according 
to the flesh, nevertheless did not hesitate to say—1 Cor. xvi: 
22—“ If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema maran-atha,” and of those who do evil that good 
may come, that their ‘“‘ damnation is just’ —Rom.iii: 8. The 
same thing appears also from the woes pronounced by our 
Lord himself upon the scribes and Pharisees, and upon Chorazin 
and Bethsaida. 

Objection has also been sometimes brought from three cases 
in which the children of criminals were made to suffer the pen- 
alty of their father’s offense. The provision of the law of 
Moses is express upon this point—Deut. xxiv: 16—‘ The 
fathers shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall 
the children be put to death for the fathers ; every man shall 
be put to death for his own sin.” This was the law for human 
tribunals ; and that it was acted upon in Israel, as everywhere 
else where a proper sense of justice prevails, appears from the 
express statement of the fact—2 Kings xiv: 6. But the Most 
High is not bound by this law in his own decisions. He him- 
self declares, that he visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
him. There can be no-suspicion of error in this statement 
from the defective inspiration of Moses, since’it is in the second 
New Series, No. 22. 16 
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commandment which was proclaimed by God’s own voice from 
Sinai, and he perpetually acts upon it in his providence. 
There is no injustice in this as it occurs in the divine adminis- 
tration, for it is expressly limited to the case of those who hate 
him; where the children perpetuate the hostility of their par- 
ents, and thus render themselves answerable for their crimes, 
even though their own criminality may not have taken on pre- 
cisely the same outward form. Such visitations are unerringly 
and righteously made by him who tries the hearts and reins, 
but cannot be allowed to human tribunals, whose only rule of 
judgment is the outward conduct. 

Now, in each of the cases above referred to, the execution 
was by immediate divine direction ; it was so with the family 
of Achan, with the sons of Ahab, and with the sons and grand- 
sons of Saul. While, however, Jehu acted by God’s command 
in putting to death the entire house of ungodly Ahab, this 
lends no justification to the atrocities connected with it; it 
does not excuse the ghastly spectacle of their heads piled in 
heaps at the entrance of the gate of the city. 

In the case of Saul’s family, if the transaction were one of 
mere superstition, it is detestable. If, upon the occurrence of 
a famine, which was due simply to natural causes, David and 
those whom he consulted imagined that it was sent in conse- 
quence of Saul’s slaughter of the Gibeonites, and to expiate 
this crime, which had no real connection with the matter, 
David executed seven of Saul’s unoffending descendants, then 
it was a cruel, unjustifiable deed. But if there was a real 
disclosure of the will of God in the case, and the historian 
speaks the truth when he says that the famine was designed to 
mark God’s displeasure at a criminal breach of faith, and the 
whole people were made to suffer in this way for the murderous 
offense of their king, which they had sanctioned and partici- 
pated in, who will venture to impugn the rectitude of the Most 
High in further showing his abhorrence of this cruel treachery 
by visiting it upon the heads of seven of Saul’s descendants ? 
Their hearts and lives he knew, although we do not, and, for 
all we know, they may have directly participated in the crime 
itself, which probably was committed near the close of Saul’s 
reign, as the execution certainly took place near the beginning 
of that of David. Christ himself said to that generation which 
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filled up the measure of their fathers by shedding his blood, 
that upon them should come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth from the blood of righteous Abel. 

So far the charges of cruelty and injustice often brought 
against the Old Testament. What has in like manner been said 
of slavery, polygamy, and divorce, must be discussed in a very 
few words. Moses regulated and restricted evils which were 
too deeply rooted in the usages of the time and in the pre- 
vailing social system, to admit of immediate and successful 
extirpation. He ameliorated domestic servitude by various 
humane regulations, besides limiting its duration to seven 
years in the case of Hebrew servants. The polygamy of the 
patriarchs is recorded, but not approved; on the contrary, the 
domestic dissensions and troubles resulting from it are likewise 
recorded, and serve to evidence God’s providential disappro- 
bation ; and Moses positively prohibits marriages like that of 
Jacob, of two sisters at the same time—Lev. xviii: 18. So far 
as the evidence goes, it would appear that polygamy never pre- 
vailed extensively among the Israelites, notwithstanding the 
several wives of David and the enormous excesses of Solo- 
mon in the face of the explicit prohibition of the law of Moses 
—Deut. xvii: 17. These evils were not violently and sud- 
denly eradicated, but their correction was left to the gradual in- 
fluence of those principles of justice and of mutual love which 
were inculcated, and to the providential disclosure of the un- 
happy consequences which they entail, together with the set- 
ting forth of the true model of marriage in its original institu- 
tion, to which our Lord appeals as containing its law for all 
time—Matt. xix: 4ff. 

It is not correct to say, that unlimited facility of divorce- 
ment was allowed by the law of Moses. Its language is—Deut. 
xxiv: I—‘‘ When aman hath taken a wife, and married her, 
and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, de- 
cause he hath found some uncleanness in her ; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement,” etc. There was indeed a lax school 
among the Jews which affected to interpret this “ uncleanness ” 
of the most trivial causes of dissatisfaction; but its genuine 
meaning was more correctly represented by the opposing school, 
which held it to denote criminal conduct, which the husband, 
as inthe case of Joseph, did not wish publicly to expose, 
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or something grossly offensive. The word properly means 
“ nakedness,” and suggests what is shameful, indecent, or 
revolting. In so far, however, as divorce was not absolutely 
limited to the sin of adultery, it came short of the requirement 
insisted upon by our Lord; a relaxation due, as he declares, 
not to Moses’ imperfect inspiration, but temporarily allowed 
in consequence of the hardness of the people’s hearts. 

The wholesale putting away of strange wives in the time of 
Ezra has sometimes been represented as a case of aggravated 
wrong. Upon Ezra’s arrival in Judea from Babylon, he was 
informed by the princes of the people that the exiles who had 
come up in previous migrations, and had now been for years 
resident in the country, had grossly violated the law of Moses 
by inter-marriages with the heathen there, and with the pre- 
dicted result of falling into the idolatry of the people around 
them, thus annulling the whole effect of the discipline of the 
exile, and repeating the very transgressions by which it had 
been incurred. Ezra ix: 1, 2: ‘“ The princes came to me, 
saying, The people of Israel, and the priests, and the Levites, 
have not separated themselves from the people of the lands, 
doing according to their abominations, even of the Canaanites, 
the Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, the Ammonites, the 
Moabites, the Egyptians, and the Amorites. For they have 
taken of their daughters for themselves and for their sons, 
so that the holy seed have mingled themselves with the 
people of those lands; yea, the hand of the princes and rulers 
hath been chief in this trespass.” It is not surprising that in 
such a state of affairs Ezra “ rent his garment and his mantle 
and plucked off the hair of his head and of his beard, and sat 
down astonied,” and that he poured out his heart before God 
in that prayer of penitent humiliation which occupies the re- 
mainder of the chapter; amazed and mortified beyond expres- 
sion, that the exiles, fresh from captivity, should have already 
entered upon a course of transgression, which was certain to 
induce another and a heavier woe. Vs. 13, 14: “ After all that 
is come upon us for our evil deeds and for our great trespass, 
seeing that thou our God hast punished us less than our 
iniquities deserve, and hast given us such deliverance as this ; 
should we again break thy commandments and join in affinity 
with the people of these abominations, wouldst thou not be 
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angry with us till thou hadst,consumed us, so that there should 
be no remnant nor escaping ?”’ Nehemiah, too, gives an account 
of the same trespass, and speaks—xiii : 23, 24—of “ Jews that 
had married wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab; and 
their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could 
not speak in the Jews’ language, but according to the language 
of each people.” 

The prophet Malachi, speaking of the same matter, adds 
another feature to this iniquity, from which it appears that 
these lawless transgressors had, in many cases, abandoned their 
own legitimate wives of native birth, and taken up with these 
foreign women; and he depicts the grief thus wantonly inflict- 
ed in the most moving terms. Mal.‘ii: 13, 14, 16: “ Amd this 
have ye done again, covering the altar of the Lord with tears, 
with weeping, and with crying out, insomuch that he regardeth 
not the offering any more, nor receiveth it with good will at your 
hand. Yet ye say, wherefore? Because the Lord hath been 
witness between thee and the wife of thy youth, against whom | 
thou hast dealt treacherously; yet is she thy companion and 
the wife of thy covenant. For the Lord, the God of Israel, 
saith, that he hateth putting away.” 

Moreover, the weeping of men, women, and children spoken 
of in the book of Ezra—x: 1—in connection with this matter 
of strange wives, must not be misunderstood as though it was 
the outcries of the strange wives themselves, in consequence of 
their being repudiated by their husbands. It was a weeping 
accompanied by confession of sin, and a weeping, too, in which 
Ezra himself took part ; the tears were tears of penitence, that 
this great trespass had been committed against God. And 
these strange wives were not hastily-thrust out, homeless and 
shivering, into the cold and rainy street, but a convention 
of the people called in the interest of reform stood stoutly to 
their work in the wet and chilly day, and manfully resolved 
*‘ As thou has said, so must we do.’’—Ezra x: 12. The actual 
severance was more deliberately performed, occupying three 
months, from the first day of the tenth to the first day of the 
first month, being thus finished on New Year’s day.—ver. 16, 17. 

It is further added, at the close of the enumeration of all the 
particular cases—Ezra x: 44—“ All these had taken strange 
wives ” (there were 113 out of a population of about 50,000 
—Neh. vii: 66, 67); “and some of them had wives by whom 
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they had children.” From this it’ may be inferred, that when 
this misdemeanor was arrested, the offense was in most cases 
comparatively recent. 

The facts then appear to be these: About one hundred for- 
eign women, married in defiance of the law of Moses, and in 
some cases by the repudiation of broken-hearted native wives, 
and who had introduced heathen abominations among the peo- 
ple still smarting from the captivity which the like abominations 
had brought upon their fathers, were separated from those 
to whom they had been unlawfully married ; and this not in 
a heartless, frivolous manner, driving them out in the rain and 
the cold, but by a people deeply penitent before God for their 
fault, and by a solemn judicial process, covering three succes- 
sive months. It was a painful transaction no doubt to all con- 
cerned. But it may be submitted to any candid person, 
whether the perpetuation of the true worship of God among 
this feeble band of returned exiles, who were the religious hope 
of the world, did not warrant the severity of the measure ; and 
whether the entire transaction in itself, or in the manner in 
which it was conducted, casts the slightest discredit on the in- 
spiration of Ezra as a man of God. 

In his sermon on the mount, our Lord takes occasion to set 
forth, in express terms, the relation in which his teachings 
stand to the pre-existing Scriptures. <A brief consideration of 
his authoritative statements on this point will conclude the 
present article. Our Saviour first defines his attitude to the 
law of Moses, and to the Old Testament generally, in language 
so explicit, and in such varied forms of statement, that we 
would think it must preclude the possibility of mistake. Matt. 
v: 17-19: “‘ Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven.” The law is then imperative 
in all its parts; it is not to be broken, even in its least com- 
mandments. Nothing could more flatly contradict the theory, 
that Moses, through imperfect inspiration, misconceived and 
misstated the will of God; that many of his supposed revela- 
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tions were not from God at all, but emanated from his own 
imperfectly sanctified nature, and are actually shocking to the 
moral sense. There is not an ordinance in the Old Testament, 
even the very least, which is not the ordinance of God, or which 
can be safely broken; and he who teaches that it can, our 
Saviour declares, is the least in the kingdom of heaven. We 
do not pretend to define all that our Lord intended by this 
expression ; but it certainly must include this, that such a 
view of the Old Testament involves a very inadequate appre- 
hension of the New, of that kingdom of,heaven, whose founda- 
tions Jesus came to lay, and whose laws he was then pro- 
pounding. 

‘ This inviolable, indestructible law Christ came to fulfill, to 
fulfill not only in other ways, but as a teacher. He came not 
to abolish or supersede it in the minutest particular, but 
to complete it in all and every part. He communicates the 
final lessons, and these final lessons are not something new, 
freshly introduced into it, engrafted upon it, incorporated 
with it from some other quarter, but simply the complement, 
the fulfillment of the Old. And this completing is to reach to 
every part; not a jot or a tittle is to be lopped off or pared 
away, but all is to be fulfilled. The full spirit and intent of 
every particular is to be brought out; its deep meaning and 
wide applications are to be plainly set forth. In the bud there 
is no faulty excrescence ; when it is developed, its old casing 
may fall away, but every part of the bud itself enters into that 
which is unfolded from it; it only comes out in fuller vigor 
and larger dimensions. The new law of Christ is simply the 
old law fulfilled; it is not the substitution of the true for the 
false in even a single item, or the pure for the impure; but it 
is strictly and simply the genuine expansion of every jot and 
tittle to that complete and final form, for which it was origi- 
nally destined. 

Our Lord then proceeds to illustrate his treatment of the 
law by a few examples. He cites the language of the sixth 
and seventh commandments, and declares that it is not enough 
to apstain from murder and adultery ; causeless anger and the 
lustful eye are also offenses against God. Here, as is obvious, 
he simply insists that compliance with the outward letter does 
not exhaust human obligation. God lays his demand on the 
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heart, as well as on the external conduct. There is nothing in 
this at variance with the law of Moses; nothing, in fact, which 
that law does not itself insist upon. It requires no mere 
formal outward service to be paid to God, but—Deut. vi: 5— 
‘“*Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” So in regard to 
duties to our fellow men—Lev. xix: 17, 18—‘‘ Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thine heart; . . . but thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Deut. xv: 9—“‘ Beware that there 
be not a thought in thy wicked heart,” etc., etc.; compare 
Gen. vi: 5, which traces corruption to the heart. And the 
very structure of the second table of the law shows the same 
thing. The essence of its commands is, “ Thou shalt not in- 
jure thy neighbor by deed (either in his life, the 6th com- 
mandment; his dearest treasure, his wife, the 7th; or his 
property, the 8th); thou shalt not injure thy neighbor by 
word, the 9th; and thou shalt not injure thy neighbor in 
thought, the roth.” The requirements thus range over deed 
and word and thought, showing that they concern the whole 
man in his inward and his outward life. 

The next case is one in which the spirit of the law was not 
merely disregarded, but its very letter mutilated in practice 
by the neglect of a very important particular. ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorce- 
ment,’’ those who plead the law in this form quite overlooking 
the limitation in the express terms of the statute, “‘ because 
her husband hath found some uncleanness in her.” Even with 
this restriction, however, there was here a temporary tole- 
rance of an evil; not, be it observed, because of Moses’ imper- 
fect inspiration, as our Lord in another place expressly ex- 
plains, but for a very different cause—“ the hardness of the 
people’s hearts.” Jesus, therefore, as the fulfiller of the law, 
proceeds to give a full and explicit statement of’ duty on this 
subject, limiting the somewhat vague and indefinite term 
“‘uncleanness,” used in the law, to the specific crime of adul- 
tery, and announcing as the true law of marriage what was 
really involved in its original institution as recorded by Moses, 
and was but the application to this particular case of the 
general law of mutual love. 

In the next two instances, likewise, our Lord both corrects 
perversions of the law and elevates the standard of require- 
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ment. The law forbade false swearing, and enjoined the faith- 
ful performance of oaths taken in the name of the Lord. The 
perverted inference was hence drawn, that there was no viola- 
tion of the law if the oath were by anything other than the 
name of God, or if the oath by the name of the Lord were 
not untrue, however irreverent it might be, or however trivial 
the occasion. Christ sweeps these miserable subterfuges 
away at a stroke by prohibiting any oaths whatever. Fealty 
to God is shown when men make their solemn appeals to him 
rather than to false divinities; and when by these solemn ap- 
peals they are held to the strict utterance of the truth. But 
itis a higher reverence for God, which, even without such 
direct appeal, utters only the simple truth, sensible of his all- 
pervading presence, While to a superficial view it seems like 
a contrariety that Moses should sanction and Jesus should for- 
bid an oath, a deeper insight into the matter will show that 
the one proceeds from the very same principles as the other, 
only carried to a higher potency, and that the precept of the 
New Testament is but the complement, the fulfilment, of the 
Old. 

So in regard to the penalty judicially prescribed for injuries— 
Ex. xxi: 22-24; Deut. xix: 16-21—Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, which was perverted into a justification of a vindictive 
spirit and of private revenge. Jesus applies the needed cor- 
rective by enjoining the patient endurance of wrong. It is 
not that the sufferer has no rights, or that those charged with 
the administration of public justice should inflict no penalties 
on evil-doers. But Jesus would lift his followers to a higher 
plane of life. The law would inspire such a regard for the 
righteous government of God, that men should be strictly just 
in all their dealings with their fellow-men. But Jesus would 
inspire so high a regard for the divine government, that men 
would patiently submit, even to gross and glaring wrongs, 
without seeking to right themselves, or appealing to human 
tribunals for redress, but confidently entrust their vindication 
to God alone. And this surely is not at variance with the 
spirit of a law, one of whose requirements is—Lev. xix: 18— 
“Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people.” 

The several themes upon which our Lord thus comments are 
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regularly introduced by the formula, “‘ Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time.” And these themes are mostly 
stated in language taken verbatim, or in substance, from the 
law of Moses, but perverted to a sense foreign from the true 
meaning and spirit of the law. This perversion is stated in 
explicit terms in the instance which yet remains: “ Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” Thou shalt love thy neighbor” is the 
language of the law; but “Thou shalt hate thine enemy” 
isa perverted inference, which those whom the Saviour ad- 
dressed may often have heard drawn, but which assuredly 
finds no sanction in the law itself. On the contrary, it ex- 
pressly enjoins acts-of kindness to an enemy—Ex. xxiii: 4, 5: 
“If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou 
shalt surely bring it back to him again. If thou see the ass 
of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldst 
forbear to help him, thou shalt surely help with him.” And 
that our Lord never designed to sanction such an inference from 
these words of the law is plain, from the fact, that he himself 
sums up our duty to men in these same words: “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and that he spake the 
parable of the good Samaritan expressly to expound who is 
meant by “ neighbor”’ in this passage of the law. 

One word in conclusion. The best solution of the difficul- 
ties which are felt, and the true corrective of the errors which 
are entertained, in respect to the Old Testament, are to be found 
in the deeper and more thorough study of this portion of the 
sacred volume. The prevalent neglect of all that belongs to 
the former dispensation is avenging itself in other ways than 
in the resulting misconceptions and consequent skeptical ob- 
jections which threaten to undermine the authority of the Old 
Testament, and with it that of the New. It likewise reacts 
more directly and quite as seriously upon the interpretation of 
the New Testament, and is the fruitful parent of inaccurate 
or superficial views. If the New Testament contains the key 
to the Old, the Old Testament’ is likewise the guide to the 
New. It is a divine course of pupilage, by which the people 
of God were trained for the reception and comprehension of 
the gospel; and it is one which they cannot, even now, afford 
to do without. It contains the foundations on which the 
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scheme of gospel truth is built. Ifthe lesson taught in the 
Old Testament, of the uncompromising justice of God, had 
been adequately learned, the divine love could not be so grossly 
caricatured, as it often is, by those who lose sight of every 
other attribute, and end by degrading that which it is their 
professed aim exclusively to exalt. If the sacrificial system 
were better understood, the atoning death of Christ would not 
be so often misconceived. The divorce of what God has 
joined together cannot but be fraught with mischief. If the 
facts and institutions of the Old Testament, and, not least 
among these, the very things which are made the ground of 
flippant or skeptical objection, were more devoutly pondered, 
more seriously laid to heart, and more faithfully and widely 
preached, a firmer bulwark would be erected against prevalent 
and growing errors. 





Art. IIIL—EQUABLE REDUCTION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY.* 
By Epwarp P. Woop, Princeton, N. J. 

[The following article was in the printer’s hands before the Report of 
the Committee appointed by the last Assembly on Representation was pub- 
lished. Without undertaking to discuss it, or expressing assent or dissent 
with reference to its main position, further than to reiterate our judgment, 
that the Assembly ought to be reduced, and that some basis ought to 
be found which will mitigate, or certainly not aggravate, present inequalities 
inthe representation of different parts of the church, we submit a plan 
which appears to us to meet the essential conditions of the problem. At all 
events, the careful and extended numerical tables submitted by our corres- 
pondent will, we hope, prove an important help in estimating the bearings 
of every scheme of representa tion that may be proposed. —EDITOsS. ] 


THE refusal of the Presbyteries to adopt either of the over- 
tures on representation sent down by the General Assembly 
may be explained by the fact, that one of them was extremely 
radical, and the other greatly magnified the existing inequalities 
of representation. The mind of the church is unmistakably 





* Report of the Committee on Assembly Representation, appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1876. 
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expressed against a radical measure, and also against the 
exaggeration of present evils. The elimination of such ele. 
ments as have from time to time been rejected in discussing 
the problem of representation, has left the question in this con- 
dition, viz.: the Presbyterian Church wishes (1) to retain the 
right of representation where it is in the presbyteries; (2) 
to retain such a size for the General Assembly as shall con. 
tinue its commanding presence; and (3) to make the reduc. 
tion to such a manageable size, with the continuance of its 
commanding presence, in some way, as nearly as may be, sim- 
ilar to our present plan of representation. 

The following calculations show that this can be done with 
the same immediate and prospective fairness to every one con- 
cerned which has characterized our method from the first 
adoption of a ratio of representaton in 1786. 

The first General Assembly was organized by a representa- 
tion* of one minister and one elder for each presbytery of 
six ministers and less; and two ministers and two elders for 
“‘each presbytery of more than six ministers, and not more 
than twelve,” “and so, in the same proportion, for every six 
ministers.” In 1819 the ratio was changed, “ substituting the 
word nine for six, and the word eighteen for twelve.” In 1826 
the ratio was again increased, by “changing nine to twelve, and 
eighteen to twenty-four.” “In 1833 the present ratio was 
adopted,” which changes twelve to twenty-four, and twenty- 
four to forty-eight. 

By scanning these figures, it will be seen that the scale, by 
which this increased ratio has been reached, is by no means 
uniform. In the first instance, the ratio was raised by adding 
three to the lowest number, six, to make it nine; and, instead 
of adding the same to the higher number, by adding its double, 
stx, to make it eighteen. In the second instance this plan was con- 
tinued by adding three to nine to make it twelve, and szx to 
eighteen to make twenty-four. But in the third instance this 
graduation was dropped, and a new plan adopted of doubling 
the numbers which represented the ratio; thus, twelve and 
twenty-four became twenty-four and forty-eight, as they 
remain to-day. 


This settles one thing in our policy, that we are at liberty to 





* See Baird's Digest, p- 269. 
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make a new ratio of representation on any practicable and equit- 
able basis whenever the occasion may demand it. Besides, 
we are not restricted to going forward by additions or multi- 
plications, but we may go backward, by subtractions or divi- 
sions, to a starting point below the present one, and rise from 
it by any satisfactory figure. 

Having settled the fact, by experimental figures, that we 
cannot reduce the General Assembly sufficiently, and at all 
equalize the conflicting interests of growing inequality, by 
adopting the last plan of increasing the ratio, by making 24 and 
48 read 48 and 96, let us try the plan of falling back from 24 
to 20, and from 48 to 40, by returning to the plan originally 
adopted in the first Constitution of the General Assembly, 
merely substituting four for three, by which the ratio was raised 
at one end, and substituting ezght for stx, by which the ratio 
was raised at the other end. Observe that these figures of 
diminution bear the very same relation to each other that the 
figures of increase bore to each other; eight is twice four, as 
six is twice three. Here then we have a representation by 
scores; presbyteries with from 20 ministers downward, from 
20 to 40, from 40 to 60, from 60 to 80, from 80 to 100, from 100 
to 120, from 120 to 140. 

All the attempts at reduction have proved plainly, that there 
is no possible reduction to the required Assembly on the 
basis of one minister and one elder to every presbytery. This 
is the reason why some presbyteries, which have seen the 
necessity of such a change, are seeking for a number which will 
be a fair minimum to entitle all presbyteries, which fall within 
that limit, to oe commissioner. Thus, the presbytery of Louis- 
ville “adopted a paper, for presbyterial represen- 
tation, on the basis of ¢hirty-five members of presbytery for 
one commissioner of General Assembly.” But there is no ac- 
companying computation to show that, while this may reduce 
the Assembly, it will make the reduction equitably. And yet, 
this growing conviction strengthens the belief, that there is no 
way out of our present embarrassment, unless by such an ex- 
ception to the rule, heretofore adhered to, as shall limit the 
smaller presbyteries to a single commissioner. And while we 
must bind the home presbyteries to alternate between a min- 
ister and an elder, in order that the Assembly shall consist, as 
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nearly as possible, ‘of an equal delegation of bishops and elders 
from each presbytery” (Form of Government, chap. xii: ii), 
the peculiarities of the position of the foreign presbyteries re. 
quire in equity that they be left at liberty to send, as they may 
be able, a minister or an elder. 

Accepting this sentiment as generally prevalent, it is found 
that it is not necessary to bring so many presbyteries into that 
class as the basis of 35 willrequire. The following figures show 
that the representation by scores, suggested above, will largely 
diminish that class of presbyteries, and, at the same time, be 
entirely equitable to those presbyteries themselves. It will, also, 
establish a better equilibrium between the presbyteries in the 
several classes constituted by this change to scores. And it will 
reduce the Assembly as much as our numbers, wealth, influ- 
ence, and work will allow. We shall find that 
THIS REPRESENTATION WILL GIVE A PRACTICABLE GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY. 

This representation by scores, with one commissioner (one 
minister or one elder) for every presbytery of 20 ministers and 
less ; one minister avd one elder for every presbytery of more 
than 20 ministers, and not more than 40; two ministers and 
two elders for every presbytery of more than 40, and not more 
than 60; and so in the same proportion for every additional 
20 ministers, will give, in the 173 presbyteries, 72 with one com- 
missioner each, and 67 with two commissioners each, and 28 
with four commissioners each, and 5 with six commissioners 
each, and (there being none with between 80 and 100, and 
none with between 100 and 120 ministers) I presbytery with 
twelve commissioners. 

Putting this in a tabular form, for the convenience of the 
eye, the commissioners are: 





Ratio. Presbyteries. Commissioners. 
PM nnncerentenadedscexsien Wi cnvetcncrened 72X 1= 72 
No ara is 50:6 eemrereieesrsieinixomteeian viainsicccconciees 67X 2=134 
ME We, ss Reh deresy cs eee deceewe BO ehh vient Sets 28X 4=112 
BT cc tvsrcecvstccreecodinvs Sr cceicusnvsess 5X 6= 30 
EN 5 oe hides ad ee bemeas Cis cas ss ox 8= 00 
Ds 6.0. «4b da:a'etd-eieenn oe a WR siinievmeroceste eds oxX1I0= 00 
IEE 5s 0 crersid. ola c.disiae-s eesiecnaearecs ee ee re ee axXi2= 12 
173 360 


This estimate reduces the General Assembly to 300 com- 
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missioners. Taking into consideration the usual proportion of 
vacancies, occasioned by the non-appearance of elected com- 
missioners, these figures make as large a reduction as it is dis- 
creet to make, at least at the outset. 

In order to clear the way of all embarrassments, let it now 
be shown that this plan is equally favorable to all, and, there- 
fore, so thoroughly in equity, throughout our bounds, that no 
objection appears which can bear the test of an impartial ex- 
amination. 

About the only objection may lie in the unwillingness of 
some presbyteries to fall into any plan which limits them to 
one commissioner. And almost the first thought in some 
minds, searching for equality, will be equality in territory. 

The following table will show how these 72 presbyteries are 
located : 


LOCATION OF SEVENTY-TWO PRESBYTERIES, WITH ONE COM- 
MISSIONER EACH. 


The Synod of Atlantic includes North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida, with its six presbyteries. 

The Synod of Tennessee covers the State, with its three. 

The Synod of Kentucky covers the State, with its three. 

The Synod of Michigan covers the State, and has four. 

The Synod of Pacific covers five States, and has four. 

The Synod of Minnesota covers the State, and has four. 

The Synod of Nebraska covers the State, with its three. 

The Synod of Colorado covers the State, and has three. 

The Synod of Wisconsin covers the State, and has two. 

The Synod of Missouri covers the State, and has two. 

The Synod of Kansas covers the State, and has one. 

The one in Indiana is in its northern Synod. 

The two presbyteries in Iowa, are one in the northern and one in the 
southern Synod. 

The six presbyteries in Ohio, are one in the Synod of Cincinnati, three 
in the Synod of Columbus, and two in the Synod of Toledo. 

The four presbyteries in Pennsylvania, are two in the Synod of Erie, one in 
that of Harrisburg, and one in the Synod of Pittsburg. 

The seven presbyteries in New York, are two in the Synod of Albany, 
three in that of Geneva, and two in the Synod of Western New York. 

The sixteen presbyteries in foreign lands are divided among South 
America, Africa, India, Persia, Siam, and China. 


It will be seen that there is no concentration in any 
one locality of a large proportion of these 72 presbyteries. 
Nor are they in undue proportion in the newer synods. For, 
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by analyzing the above statement, it will be found that Mis. 
souri, Wisconsin, and Iowa have together the same number 
of presbyteries in this class as Florida, Georgia, South and 
North Carolina have together. Pennsylvania has the same 
number, four, which Michigan, Tennessee, Minnesota, and the 
Synod of California have each. Ohio has the same number, 
six, which runs through Florida, Georgia, South and North 
Carolina ; and the same which Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
have combined; or the same as Nebraska and Colorado com- 
bined; or as Colorado and Kentucky united. New York has 
as many, seven, las either Colorado, Nebraska, or Kentucky 
combined with either Michigan, Tennessee, Minesota, Cali- 
fornia, or Pennsylvania. So that the weak need not look with 
envy upon the strong, but should make due account of his own 
strength. 

It will now be shown that so many of these presbyteries are 
either in foreign countries, or in such remote parts of our own 
land, or, for some reason sufficient to themselves, are so not 
disposed to enjoy their full privileges, that this proposed change 
to one commissioner for each of them is but the continuance, in 
legal form, of what a large share of them have been doing ; be- 
cause, substantially, 

THEIR AVERAGE PRACTICE IS TO SEND ONE COMMISSIONER. 

The minutes of 1875 show that 38 of these presbyteries sent 
that year 76 commissioners, and Ig sent I9, and I5 sent no 
commissioners at all. The whole 72 voluntarily limited them- 
selves to 95 commissioners. These 95 being equally dis- 
tributed among the 72 presbyteries, give a voluntary average 
representation of a fraction less than 1 I-3 commissioners to 
each presbytery, 

Making the same kind of calculation for the whole period of 
re-union since the presbyteries were consolidated, we find for 
the years 1871-2, 3, 4, 5, that thisjclass of presbyteries has sent 
a voluntary average representation for the five years of 1.35 
commissioners to each presbytery. Therefore, for a series of 
years, the general average practice of the presbyteries, which 
have twenty ministers and less, is, substantially, to send one 
commissioner from each presbytery. 

So that the relinquishment in law of one commissioner by 
each of these 72 presbyteries for the adoption of a plan for the 
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general welfare of the church, isa matter of such small practical 
average consequence to them, that they can heartily adopt this 
plan to obtain necessary relief from overgrowth. 

Let us now see how this gradation will approximate 


AN EQUABLE REPRESENTATION OF MINISTERS. 


The six presbyteries in the Synod of Atlantic number only 
44 ministers. According to the present system, they have a 
representation in the Assembly of 2 for each presbytery, or 
12, while the same rule, working on a single presbytery, re- 
quires it to grow to 49, or five more than their 44, before it can 
double its commissioners from 2 to 4. So that, while 
these 44 scattered presbyteries represent in the General 
Assembly by 12, the presbytery of Alton, Illinois, with 
the same number, 44, represents by only 4, which is two- 
thirds less; and these Atlantic presbyteries of 44 ministers 
send the very same number, 12, that the presbytery of New 
York sends for its 125 ministers. 

According to this proposed plan of grading for representa- 
tion by scores, these 44 ministers, divided into six presbyteries 
of 9,9, 8, 8, 6 and 4 ministers, will send six commission- 
ers. This will give them one commissioner for every seven 
and four-twelfths (74); ministers and New York’s 125 will 
send one commissioner for every ten and five-twelfths 
(10) ministers. 

The smaller presbyteries will yet have much the advantage, 
but since as they now have one commissioner for every three 
and eight-twelfths (3 8-12) ministers, they will, by the new 
plan, approximate an equal rate of representation by the differ- 
ence between their present rate and the proposed one, which is 
72—3k—32 The approximation is within the smallest fraction 
of being one half (2) nearer an equal representation than it is 
now. 

These six presbyteries of the Synod of Atlantic faithfully rep- 
resent the class of presbyteries which ranges from 3 to 10 
ministers. And we may include two of those presbyteries 
which number 11, and still have a corresponding ratio. With 
these latter two there are in the aggregate 240 ministers in 
33 presbyteries. This gives an average of one commissioner 
for between every 73 and 74 ministers; which varies less than 


i: from the average of the six presbyteries of Atlantic Synod, 
New Series, No. 22. 


17 
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with which we compared the presbytery of New York. We 
may add to them the three remaining presbyteries with 11, 
and then vary from the same ratio by only 3-12, since the 36 
presbyteries aggregate 273 ministers, and that gives one com- 
missioner for every 7 ministers. 

But when we take 36 presbyteries, we have made this fa- 
vorable comparison with full one-half of the 72 presbyter- 
ies which range from 20 ministers downward. This is the 
more satisfactory, because the glaring inequality of the present 
representation has been most complained of against these 
smallest presbyteries. 

If we canvass the whole class of those with from 20 minis- 
ters downward, and inquire for the status of the remaining 
36 presbyteries, which rise from 12 to 20, we find that their 
aggregate number of ministers is 609. This gives them an 
average representation of one commissioner for every 16%} 
ministers. This in a measure strikes a fair balance between 
the advantage which the very smallest presbyteries, from 3 
to II ministers, have over the. largest, and the disadvantage 
which the other half of the small presbyteries, from 12 to 
20 ministers, have beside the largest presbyteries; for while 
the largest will average 10% ministers for one commissioner, 
this upper half of these small presbyteries will require an 
average of 16), ministers for one commissioner. 


The equilibrium is thus as nearly reached as can ever be 


maintained in a body, which, from its very nature, must be 
somewhat variable. 

All that is necessary to note in reference to the mutual re- 
lations of the higher classes of presbyteries is, that this change 
continues an equal representation among them for a certain 
number of ministers. Since the size of the classes is dimin- 
ished by drawing the lines in from 24 to 20, and from 48 to 
40, there will be less space for inequalities, and, of necessity, 
a general improvement. 


HOW EQUABLY IT REPRESENTS THE COMMUNICANTS. 


[A.] Zn the seventy-two presbyteries, which run from 20 
ministers downward : 


Ministers. Commun’ts. Ministers. Commun’ts. 
BORE. 02000 sens Do veece ae rere Be cavve 1,016 
Catawb ...... .... Gisvcns Begs VOU. 2.0%. se ccccees ee 2,348 
E. Florida......... GO... 0s 147 Portsmouth. .......... "ee 3,418 
Fairfield .......... aretets aa | | or S6..655<% 1,817 
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Min‘sters. Commun’ts Ministers. Commun'ts. 
Columbus ........- WDcsises 2,623 Utah ..... Leenewssed ere gI 
Marion .....0...-- Mirccge 2,003 me 
SE pes leetes oes ae 2,268 — ela Said -18...... 756 
ES RR 1,849 Seuunenae hist oipme a soe + 
nto ........ re g09 
MNIET 6.6.00 4.00.6 60 08 BB occas 3,02 San Se re i fenlaWar 791 
Clarion .........+> TF ncues 2,978 Chi 
Wellsboro’... .... * pes 799 + “yr te > etait — sew 744 
West Virginia.....17...... 1,697 ake Superior........ B...0:0 + 519 
. DOR, sedendigenes | ae 86 
BD osc esees er 1,809 la. "pith an 
Ebenezer.......... US oo 200 2,141 New Orleans......... ee 134 
Louisville ........- 20... sees MEFS  KIMAOD 6 we wivinn dn vide ced lie ho wpe 1,493 
Transylvania ...... BR ects 1,118 ‘ 
Se ee Bactves 46 
Fort Dodge........ 2... 949 Rio de Janeiro........ 8...... 543 
Council Bluffs. ..... 20....-- F552 “Canton .... ci. 000008 Be ove 145 
Grand Rapids. .... IQ..+2- RsSOS. JAMA <6 os). 1d. sc0 awit Bi dbieles 47 
Kalamazoo......-: 16....65 1,840 Ningpo............... IS 492 
Lansing....-+.+++. IQseeeee ii: | = , See 20 
Monroe.........-- Pecsoss 2249 Shanghai...... LR, Shs. s 92 
Champlain ht Ered 19 Fag oo oe 1,612 Shantung. eee ere Coe eee 7 eeeeee 341 
Columbia......... NMO...... SABE, QUE: -00s008<0s want Dennis 895 
Chemung..... ..-- 20..- +6 Re re oe . pene 287 
ee Ly ee 1,866 
cay inierh-o wes OP aishasien 1,856 Kearney ....0...ss0r 8....6- 314 
Genesee... ......- BOE oa 2,303 NebraskaCity........ Gcswicst 1,033 
Genesee Valley....11...... 934 Omaha.............. TS Perey: 452 
Dakota. ........-.. II...... 775  Atiahabad ...........¢ Bececce 133 
Mankato.... .....- 17--++., 911 Furrukhabad......... Rate ve 160 
Southern Minnesotal5...... rere “See 32 
Winona........... 15 .++eee 790 | TAGE. .tio0.0 cawetose i ie ren 102 
Rs ced eon wire tne s 414 Lodiana .......-. ose Bileveem 127 
CONNOR 05502645500 eer Gist ie 202 
Montana.........- Besse 78 Western Africa....... ey 240 
Santa Fe.......... Bereeee 68 Oroomiah........ ‘eek Sapa 767 


Before we analyze this table, we must remember that, from 
the nature of the case, we cannot form any plan which will show 
that for a certain number of ministers there must of necessity 
bea fixed number of conversions every year; and then, that 
this number must be increased beyond the natural limit in some 
localities to compensate for deaths and removals, and also 
restrained below its natural limit, where there are no removals, 
and death is tardy. There is no such machine movement in 
God’s grace toward his church. And yet, while God does not 
bind himself to such mathematical progression, it is a remark- 
able fact, which an acquaintance with these tables will illus- 
trate, that while he allows wide range for exceptions, he has so 
associated labor with growth as to make the workmen a fair 
index of the harvest; or, in other words, the number of work 
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men and the number of population in one place being about 
equal to the workmen and population in another place, the 
number of communicants follows pretty closely on after a sim- 
ilar equality. 

Reminding ourselves again that we are not to look for an 
iron rule of exact conformity, we may be struck with the ap- 
proximate equality between certain limits which this distribu- 
tion by scores gives. 

Now, analyzing this table, we find that the communicants of 
the several presbyteries are enclosed by the numbers, one 
hundred (100), and two thousand six hundred and twenty-three 
(2,623), with the small exceptions of three cases above and eight 
below. Then, to reduce the exceptions legitimately, one of the 
three above needs but one minister to pass the communicants 
with their presbytery into the higher class, leaving but two; 
and two of the eight exceptions below need but nine and eight 
communicants to bring them within the limit of one hundred 
(100); leaving, beyond a reasonable doubt, within the year, but 
eight exceptions to 72 presbyteries, including their com- 
municants within a range of twenty-five hundred (2,500); and 
four of these eight are in India, China, Siam, and Japan. 


[B.] Jn the sixty-seven presbyteries, with from 20 to 40 
ministers : 














Ministers. Commun’ts. Ministers. Commun’ts. 

Baltimore ......... AMeceiews 4,708 Maumee ....<.2..- 7 pe 2,444 
Washington ...... Msc <0% 3,409 
Sedseuss.......... BS or stcia ts 4,567 31,030 
Binghamton .....-. ar 3,811 MNES on ciso-s sini a cieis'es 3,668 
BID 0 ccc cce dena FOhws- «9-3 3,035 ee 7 Meee 4,072 
St. Lawrence...... a6 <2... Baa Springfield........36€ «..... 4,108 
Cayuga.... ..... Ripcsite 2,817 Freeport ........ , are 2,999 
Géneva<.. 2.6. s25. Cee 4,381 oo ee Sones. 1,742 
Long Island ....... Dhaccecs 2 864 Rock River....... | 2,977 
pS eee eens 2,345 2 a a eee SEs... ste 2,285 
Niagara........... BE savses 2,407 Matieem. ... 2.2: BB. os3<s 3,124 

29,762 24,975 
rrr re 4,012 Crawfordsville... ... ee 4,006 
EE. Serer 2,002 Fort Wayne....... ee 2,393 
Chillicothe......... Sey 35339 Logansport........ 7 er 2,498 
Mahoning .. ..... = TO 3,801 Indianapolis ...... Miss 5,415 
St. Clairsville...... ee 5,287 New Albany...... BE aiclea's 4,317 
Steubenville ....... Bis 0 wire 6,067 WiMCGNNeS. ... 2. ..<4 - eer 2,624 
ae * 4,196 White Water...... Bes cs 2,732 
Zanesville.......... ee 3,585 
Bellefontaine. ..... ee 2.311 23,985 
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Ministers. Ccmmun’ts. Ministers. Commun’ts 
po re eee 1,337 Jersey City....... 37 -+++- 3,765 
eee ere 1,424 Monmouth ........ 39-+-+-+> 31932 
EEO 0. hve oataen ee 1,786 Morris and Orange..40...... 5,926 
ae eee ; 
Topeka 31 2,170 gre 
6,717 Cedar Rapids...... 98. Sae8 — 
re" 7 a 1,962 
+ sg eeaeewe e+e a dale 1,486 Waterloo .......... ". Severe 1,469 
San Francisco ....... saa 2,499 Des Moines........ ere 2,653 
Saint Paul....... ee ee 2,371 lowa.............. BO .+ee 3,502 
OS eee . Seee 1,128 lowa City.......... 29..-+65 2,899 
a at se weece comes . oe s 14,689 
1ttaning ........+0-. 2Q---+se 53550 : 
Shenango........... ere 4,161 Milwaukee. -........31-++++ 2,048 
Northumberland...... eee 5,097 Winnebago ........ pe ats 1,384 
Westminster ......... RR 4,222 Wisconsin River....26...... 2,027 
MINE 56 sic ese cxer 26... «26 4,212 

Redstone .....+....0¢ HB. os005 3:476 ae as ap 

Washington .......... ete. 6, BOE oo bia a's ie do eases - 
weil ? — 5 oe ee ee 7 ee 1,694 
|g RR esa SH .lege 1,659 

375532 

5,085 


There is more encroachment here on the class below and on 
the class above, than in any other place. By allowing this class 
to lap over the class below by 600, we shall find that only 12 
presbyteries fall under 2,000 communicants. Making 4,500 
the higher extreme, which gives a range equal to the first class 
of 2,500, there are but 8 presbyteries whose communicants 
exceed it. Of those below, one requires but 38 communicants 
to make the 2,000. Of those above, two require but one min- 
ister each to raise them with their communicants into the next 
class, leaving 17 which encroach both ways. 

But there is another standard of measure which is worth ap- 
plying here as an index of equilibrium. Take the population 
into account, and we will then see there is a remarkable near- 
ness of communicants in the States of the same size and density. 
Thus, New York and Ohio have respectively 29,762 and 31,030 
communicants in this class, a difference of only 1,268; and 
Pennsylvania has 37,532. Indiana and Illinois, which have 
grown up together, have 23,985 and 24,975; the difference is 
less than 1,000 communicants. Iowa and New Jersey have 
14,689 and 13,623. So Kansas and Michigan have 6,717 and 
6,014. Again, Missouri and Wisconsin have 5,085 and 5,459; 
while the Pacific wants but 24 communicants to reach the 
4,000. 
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The lowest in the scale is Colorado. But the Synod of 
Colorado was not organized until October, 1874. 


[C.] In the twenty-cight presbyteries, with from 40 to 60 
ministers : 


Ministers. Commun’ts. Ministers. Commun’ts. 
FNS 5.06 «0 e0:5i0 5-00 {ee 7,530 Huntingdon.......... yer 8,728 
REE Gieléisieaetis stadg Terre 5,860 Chester.............. Pe, Ne 4,766 
a, eee SJecceee 5430 Lehigh Da catatteeoite ews are 45352 
Brooklyn ......... AQ-+-+0s 9,509 Philadelphia......... Ve 10,601 
Boston...... eeweds AZreeeee 3,138  Phila., Central........ anata 9,636 
NY, © voceec0ss 45.-+-+++ 5,648 Philadelphia, North...42...... 55193 
North River....... ae 4,580 Bloomington ......... Peiiesrs 4,186 
Westchester....... | re SONG: POR. ciavecielccinessieg MB eck, 4,008 
Pee rere 6,006 Sti BOW ...6 00 s%eer ree 3,857 
Rochester......... Ts nies 7,059 Elizabeth............ ee 5,678 
a OC Fee 5,889 Newark........ peielere eee 5,603 
Clevcland ..0.3...% «3 RP cw iwwde 620s. Wewtot.s:. esiea..cs PT eee ee 4,661 
New Castle........ 0 CORE 5,188 West Jersey.......... G6 ches 4,290 
Carlisle ......s.00 OF ncevek 5,696 New Brunswick....... Lt ee 6,036 


Letting this class lap over the one below by only 500, there 
are here but two presbyteries which fall below 4,000 commu- 
nicants ; and one of these wants but 143 communicants to bring 
it within that number. 

Making 6,000 the higher extreme, there are seven varying 
numbers beyond it. Of these, one lacks but one minister in its 
presbytery to raise it into the class above; and to make the 
same transfer, two of these exceptions need only two ministers 
each; leaving but four which may remain long outside the 
the lines; and, indeed, one of these, being in Philadelphia, may 
very soon make up its three, and pass above with the mother 
presbytery, with which it keeps such an even pace, both in 
ministers and communicants. 

If, however, we rise by 2,500, as we have done in the preced- 
ing classes, there will be but four which vary from 4,000 to 
6,500; and these figures give more of a margin for these com. 
municants in company with the usual growth of the ministry. 


[D]. ln the five presbyteries, with from 60 to 80 ministers: 


Ministers. Commun’ts. Ministers. Commun’ts 

Cincinnati.... ...- 6,256 Lackawana........... ,, ee 6,727 

Mg soo a cue vals crises eves 3 6,949 Pittsburgh............ 61....- 8,118 
CEE 6 s-5e cds 5 clbe's 7) re 6,926 


If, with these communicants, we take the limits of 6,000 and 
8,500—the same rise of 2,5;00—there is no encroachment above 
and but one from below. Yet, since we may allow 500 fora 
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margin of rise to the class below, and still very much increase 
the higher limit without any collision, and avoid the single en- 
croachment below, we may take as the boundaries, 6,500 and 
12,000, to accommodate the presbyteries of Philadelphia and 
Philadelphia Central, so soon as they obtain their increase of 
two and three ministers, to entitle them to the transfer. _ This 
rise of boundary line will require one of this class to make the 
accession of only 244 communicants to conform it to the line; 
and the density and rapid increase of its population will very 
soon yield them. 

It may be said here, that the presbyteries of Philadelphia are 
an anomaly in any generai scheme, since they are not one body 
to coveracity. If, like that of New York, they were one, they 
would form a class by themselves, beyond New York, both in 
ministers and communicants, having 159 ministers and 25,430 
communicants, with 14 commissioners to the General As- 
sembly. And as that class has its ministry run 140-160, 
united Philadelphia lacks by this plan of scores but two min- 
isters to give them the same number of commissioners (16) 
which they send now as three presbyteries. 

Referring once more to the above table, it is worthy of 
notice how this class, which is represented by increased com- 
missioners, is evenly distributed through the church territor- 
ially. Three of these presbyteries lie in what may be called the 
East, and two in the West. 

[E]. lu the one presbytery, with from 120 to 140 ministers : 


Ministers. Communicants. 


New York ....ccccee. BOs oo 8s das ve vsindhceweeeane 15,886 


There are no presbyteries with from 80 to 100 ministers. 
There are none with from 100 to 120 ministers. When we 
reach the presbytery of New York, we have these two inter- 
mediate scores to represent for—and the highest score will 
have for its class a representation of five ministers and five 
elders. Hence New York’s commissioners by this scheme of 
scores will be six ministers and six elders, or twelve; the same 
number which that presbytery has under the present arrange- 
ment. 

The result shows how singularly equitable this plan of dis- 
tribution by scores is. The ministers in the presbytery of New 
York are almost exactly double those of each of the presby- 
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teries [D] which have half as many commissioners, excepting 
two nearly in the higher class, and the communicants of the 
presbytery of New York are but a little more than double the 
communicants of each of these presbyteries but one, and only 
350 less than double that one. So that there appears to be a 
very even average growth of both ministers and communi- 
cants by scores. 
Let us now see how this plan secures 


FREEDOM FROM EARLY RE-ADJUSTMENT. 


The probabilities are, that the church will grow with less ra- 
pidity in the more densely populated parts of the country, 
because if the maximum of population is not nearly reached, 
the excess of development within their power beyond their 
present census will come more slowly than what they have 
hitherto gained, and the growth in the newer States, it may 
properly be supposed, will continue to follow the same slow- 
ness of increase by which it has been marked, aside from ex- 
ceptional cases, for which allowance must always be made. 

This statement will prove advantageous to any plan of gra- 
dation on which a system of representation may be based. 
But it may be of greater advantage in some one system of 
gradation than in any other. And, so far as any proposed 
plan has shown, this plan of scores contains that greater ad- 
vantage, because 

1. It starts from the reasonable figures of 360 for a General 
Assembly ; and 

2. These five different classes of ministers, from which the 
commissioners are drawn, so generally lie well defined that 
there will be no rapid transition of large numbers into higher 
classes. 

Hence the increase of commissioners to the General Assem- 
bly will be so gradual as to restrain it from rapid increase. And 
it is a matter of the same prime importance to keep the num- 
bers of the Assembly within reasonable bounds, as it is to re- 
duce it now. 

By an analysis of these several tables, we find that in the first 
class of 72 presbyteries there are seven which have 20 minis- 
ters each, and hence want but one minister each to give each 
presbytery an additional commissioner ; and five which have 
Ig ministers each, and want two ministers each to increase 
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their commissioners ; and four presbyteries will have 18 minis- 
ters each, the scale descending rapidly and low. From these 72 
presbyteries we can look for but seven commissioners as an 
early addition, and a further addition of five in the remote fu- 
ture. 

In the second class of 67 presbyteries, there are four which 
have 40 ministers each, and want but one minister each to 
give each presbytery two additional commissionersl; and but 
one presbytery with 39 ministers, which lacks two ministers to 
increase its commissioners; and there are only two presby- 
teries as near the line as 38 ministers. From these 67 presby- 
teries we can look for but eight commissioners as an early ad- 
dition, and a further addition of two in the remote future. 

In the third class of 28 presbyteries, there is one which has 
60 ministers, and wants but one minister to give it two ad_ 
ditional commissioners ; and but two presbyteries with 59 min- 
isters each, which lack two ministers each to increase their 
commissioners ; and only one presbytery as near the lineas 58. 
From these 28 presbyteries we can look for but two commis- 
sioners as an early addition, and a further addition of four 
in the remote future. 

In the fourth class of five presbyteries, the largest presby- 
tery must add six ministers to warrant any increase of its com- 
missioners ; while in the fifth class of one presbytery, there is 
the lack of 16 ministers to entitle it to any increase in its 
commissioners. 

Collecting these figures representing the increase of com- 
missioners, which we must calculate on, we have by this plan 
of scores 


General Assembly (reduced to)............ ai sine boi 360 

Probable near increase from first class............:0.00005 7 

sad - $8) GOOCH CIES. SOR 8 

y < OS... GI TARSS: a:6-6+ Snes oe cicigaeees 2 

2 377 
Or, looking further ahead, we have 

General Assembly (reduced to)..........ceeeeeeeeee eee 360 

Probable remote increase from first class..............++ I2 

As si BECONG CASS Sos os Soe ve de oe 10 

; “3 o third clas. 6/52... Aussi as 6 

388 


It is thus apparent that this plan allows ample ground for 
growth before that growth will become burdensome. And 
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- further, all things considered, it appears to be the most de. 
sirable plan of reduction which has been developed for the 
consideration of the church, for the following reasons: 

1. It gives a moderate figure for the General Assembly at 
the outset—360. 

The last General Assembly sent down an overture to start 
beyond 380; and the committee on church polity recom- 
mended an overture which would begin a General Assembly 
with 392. It is only that fitness of things commending itself 
to every one which thus gives expression to the general be- 
lief, that the dignity of the Assembly will not permit it to fall 
numerically below a Synod; the last minutes of the Synod of 
New Jersey report members present, 316. 

2. It gives a system which continues the distribution of 
commissioners, with but a single exception, as they are now 
distributed ; and hence lies so nearly ix the old paths that 
but a portion of the presbyteries are thrown out of their ac- 
customed mode of reckoning, by a minister and an elder. 

3. It does not strain the system of representation to create 
that exception, but discovers an existing and average work- 
ing exception, which it desires to secure against the possibil- 
ities of a variable quantity, and fix as a certainly constant 
quantity by a legal form, 

4. It finds such a large portion of the exception in the 
older and stronger States, that the younger and weaker States 
have the excepted presbyteries generously shared with them. 

5. It so classifies the presbyteries, that those which have an 
appearance to the casual observer of excessive representation 
are so far behind the extreme limit which would entitle them 
to more, that the future increase will mainly come from the 
gradual development of the smaller presbyteries. 


6. It makes a just distinction between the smaller presby-' 


teries on our own soil, and those on foreign soil. In order 
that the General Assembly shall continue to “consist as 
nearly as possible of an equal number of bishops and elders,” 
it requires the smaller home presbyteries to alternate their 
commissioners between a minister and an elder. In order 
to avoid binding them up to an impossibility, it excepts 
the smaller foreign presbyteries from rigid alternation. The 
equity of this liberty will be seen by looking over the min- 
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utes for successive years, to find that when our foreign pres- 


byteries send commissioners they always send a minister, 
and to require them to alternate between a minister and an 
elder would practically exclude them from one-half their re- 
presentation ; because, in foreign fields they have not the 
proper English-speaking material for eldership to send. 

7. It makes the present approximate equality of represen- 
tation very much more nearly equable, and hence fulfills Paul’s 
injunction to the Philippians—ii : 4: “ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 

8. It associates an equable relation of communicants with 
this equable representation of ministers, so that communicants 
and their presbyteries, taken together, exhibit a common re- 
lation to the presbyterial representation. This is strikingly evi- 
dent in the class of presbyteries and communicants marked 
[D.] While our method of representation has never been based 
on any reference to this, it is nevertheless desirable to con- 
sider it an advantage where it naturally accompanies a distri- 
bution which is consonant with established usage. 

g. It secures the General Assembly from a sudden expan- 
sion, and holds it to such a gradual growth, that this system is 
not likely to require a change for a long time to come. 

We have been working on our present grade of 24 and 48 
since 1833, which is 44 years, There are but 23 years to the 
close of this century—and if this plan will carry us there, it 
will have done a good work. But if any one has such an in- 
sight into the future development of the church as to enable 
him to say positively that his plan will not last so long, we can 
still say that we need a good system of reduction immediately, 
and that this is not only shown to be an excellent plan, but it 
gives a good prospect of continuing effective for at least a 
reasonable time. 

Moreover, by reference to the dates of the changes of the 
ratio of representation, the earlier changes were made more 
frequently. The first change was made in 1819, and the next 
in 1826, running only seven years; the next change in 1833, 
another seven years. Sothat heretofore it has been found ex- 
pedient to change so soon as there was an imperative call 
for it. 


If the suggestion is made, that an expected union with the 
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Presbyterian Church South should defer a new basis of repre. 
sentation, it is yet true that the present emergency requires 
an immediate reduction of numbers, which should not be 
uncomfortably carried under a constant protest up to the 
point of union, when, humanly speaking, the union is so 
largely prospective. If that union is ever consummated—which 
we sincerely desire at the right time—no present change can 
possibly interfere with a free and full consideration of that new 
state of things which will then call for a new adjustment. 


Therefore, let the General Assembly be overtured, “ Shall 
the Form of Government, chapter xii, section ii, be changed 
to read thus: ‘The General Assembly shall consist, as nearly 
as possible, of an equal number of bishops and elders, chosen 
by the presbyteries in the following manner, viz. : Each presby- 
tery consisting of not more than twenty ministers shall send 
one representative, who must be alternately a minister and an 
elder, from the first half of these presbyteries in alphabetical 
order, and alternately an elder and a minister from the second 
half in alphabetical order—except that each such foreign 
presbytery may send a minister or an elder; and each presby- 
tery consisting of more than twenty ministers shall send one 
minister and one elder; and each presbytery consisting of 
more than forty ministers shall send two ministers and two el- 
ders; and in the like proportion of one minister and one elder 
for every additional twenty ministers in any presbytery, and 
these delegates so appointed shall be styled, Commissioners to 
the General Assembly.” 


NOTE. 


The Minutes of 1875 have been used throughout, because this pa- 
per was written before the Minutes for 1876 were published. The relation 
of the presbyteries in the meanwhile has changed to the following extent, 
viz.: Pp. 75 and 76 of the last Minutes show that the General Assembly 
granted the request of the presbytery of Oregon, as indicated by Overture 
No. 6, and erected a new synod, under the name of the Synod of Columbia, 
with three presbyteries, Oregon, Puget Sound, and South Oregon. There 
will now seem to be three more presbyteries to call for representation. But 
since these three will fall within the exception of the present plan, they will 
each send one commissioner, and increase the Assembly by three. How- 
ever, instead of this case of expansion bringing three new presbyteries, it di- 
vides the original presbytery of Oregon into these three ; therefore it makes 
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only two new ones. Moreover, it does not even increase the General Assem- 
bly by two commissioners, because, by our plan, the old presbytery was enti- 
tled to two, and in this divided state to but one; which leaves them three 
against their former two, an united increase of only one. 

But p. 77 of the same Minutes states, that ‘*The presbytery of Southern 
Minnesota has been disbanded.” ‘This counterbalances the increase of the 
Assembly by the one commissioner from Oregon, and leaves the number as 
it stands in our calculation from the Minutes of 1875. 


Fee el Sas Ree aE I 


Art. IV.—PROFESSOR HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. 
By MarvIN R. VINCENT, New York. 


THE lesson of consecrated intellect is one which needs to 
be emphasized in the hearing of this age. The current sen- 
timent of our time tends altogether too strongly to regard 
the possession of great mental endowments and broad cul- 
ture, as the best of reasons for despising faith, and for with- 
holding consecration from all but selfish ends. When, there- 
fore, a representative scholar and thinker gives faith the first 
place in his life, and holds that knowledge 


‘**Is the second, not the first;” 


that 
‘¢ A higher hand must make her mild, 


If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child ; ” 

when faith is the light of his learning and the master-key of. 
his logic, it is well to tell the story to those who habitually 
group faith with weakness, and consecration with fanaticism. 
It is well for such to know that thought so vigorous and far- . 
reaching, culture so finely toned, and energy so effectively 
guided, have taken their mightiest impulse and their warmest 
glow from the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Such a lesson is the life of him in whom our church has 
been so lately called to mourn the loss of her foremost 
scholar—HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. 

Professor Smith was born in Portland, Maine, on the 2!st 
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of November, 1815. He completed his collegiate studies at 
Bowdoin College in 1834, and was appointed tutor almost 
immediately upon his graduation. His theological studies 
were begun at Bangor and Andover. While at Bangor, his 
first article appeared in the Maine Monthly Magazine, for 
August, 1836, in the shape of a review of a shallow pamphlet, 
by one Lieutenant Roswell Park, entitled Outline of Philoso- 
phy. The “ Outline” was an ambitious attempt at a scien- 
tific classification of human knowledge ; and the title-page was 
adorned with the picture of a tree, in which this classification 
was embodied under the figure of branches labeled Periphy- 
sics, Geotics, Prostheotics, Perichronics, etc. In the same 
year appeared an article from his pen in the Literary and 
Theological Review, edited by Dr. Leonard Woods, Jr., on 
Moral Reform Societies. In the student’s vigorous handling 
of these themes, it is not difficult to detect the germinal 
characteristics of the riper scholar. In the impatience of 
false method, the ready detection of fallacy, the facility of 
dissection, and the fine, genial humor, are foreshadowed the 
reviewer of Strauss. The latter of the two articles is notice- 
able for its exposure of the subtle error which lurks in so 
many later schemes of reform—the assumption of the in- 
sufficiency of the gospel for its own peculiar work. 


The studies begun at Andover and Bangor were continued 
at Berlin and Halle. His intellect, naturally large of grasp 
and broad in its ideal of culture, found its true and congenial 
place in the atmosphere of German scholarship; and those 
later studies confirmed and developed that breadth of scope, 
that critical accuracy, that laborious patience in study, which 
made him the admiration of even German thinkers, and which 
marked him the more strongly from their comparative rarity 
among the American students of that day. 

His estimate of German theology, formed from his personal 
contact with its best exponents, was singularly discriminating. 
Not blind to its defects, his whole generous nature went out in 
sympathy with the struggle through which it was taking shape 
in the minds of “ the most philosophical and the most Christian 
scholars of Germany.” His appreciation and his sympathy 
alike found expression in his address before the Porter Rhetor- 
ical Society of Andover, in 1849: “In the name of the repub- 
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lic of letters, in the name of all generous scholarship, in the 
very name of Christian charity, I dare not refrain from testi- 
fying, that the indiscriminate censure of all that is German, or 
that may so be called, is a sign rather of the power of preju- 
dice than of a rational love for all truth. A criticism which 
describes a circumference of which one’s ignorance is the gen- 
erating radius, can only stretch far beyond the confines of 
justice and of wisdom. A criticism which begins by saying, 
that a system is absolutely unintelligible ; which, secondly, as- 
serts that this unintelligible system teaches the most frightful 
dogmas, definitely drawn out ; and which concludes by hold- 
ing it responsible for all the consequences that a perverse 
ingenuity can deduce from these definite dogmas of the unin- 
telligible system, is, indeed, a source of unintelligent and anx- 
ious wonder to the ignorant, but it is a profounder wonder 
to every thoughtful mind. A criticism which includes the 
Christian Neander and the pantheistic Strauss in one and the 
same condemnation is truly deplorable. Let us at least learn 
to adopt the humane rules of civilized warfare, and not, like 
the brutal soldiery of a ruder age, involve friends and foes in 
one indiscriminate massacre. Germany cannot give us fatth ; 
and he who goes there to have his doubts resolved, goes into 
the very thick of the conflict zz a fruztless search for tts re- 
sults ; but even Germany may teach us what is the real ‘ state 
of the controversy’ in our age; what are the principles now at 
work more unconsciously among ourselves. And can we, in our 
inglorious intellectual ease, find it in our hearts only to con- 
demn the men who have overcome trials and doubts to which 
our simple or iron faith has never been exposed; who have 
stood in the very front rank of the fiercest battle that Chris- 
tianity has ever fought, and there contended hand to hand 
with its most inveterate and wary foes, and who are leading 
on our faith—as we trust in Christ so will we believe it !—to the 
sublimest triumph it has ever celebrated ?” 

His relations with the leaders of German philosophy and theol- 
ogy were those of an associate rather than of a student. The Ger- 
man language was thoroughly at his command; not only in its 
colloquialisms, but throughout its enormous literary and philos- 
ophic vocabulary, and he communed with the giants as one of 
themselves. At Halle, Tholuck and Ulrici, in whose family he 
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resided, were his intimate friends. Both regarded him with the 
utmost affection and admiration ; and with both he maintained 
a correspondence for many years after his return to America. 
At Berlin he won the high esteem of Neander and Hengsten- 
berg. One who studied with him says: “ Probably but few 
young Americans have ever adapted themselves more readily 
to German ways, been so generally popular, or gone deeper 
into German thought and German theology.” 

In 1842 he became the pastor of the Congregational Church 
of West Amesbury, Massachusetts, where he continued for 
five years in the most happy and affectionate relations with 
his people. During two years of this time, in addition to his 
pastoral work, he discharged the duties of Hebrew professor 
at Andover Seminary, besides furnishing a number of articles 
for the reviews, most of which were translations from the Ger- 
man. Among these were Harless on the Structure of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel; Lasaulx on the Expiatory Sacrifices of the 
Greeks and Romans; Twesten on the Doctrine of Angels; A 
Sketch of German Philosophy ; Twesten on the Trinity ; and a 
review of Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines. But though 
greatly beloved by his people, and faithful to the work of 
feeding the flock of God, his destiny was evidently not the 
pastorate. His pre-eminent qualifications for the work of an 
instructor, and his own strong predilection for literary work 
and Christian research, pointed him another way, and in 1847 
he accepted the appointment of Professor’of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Amherst College, remaining there until, 
at the end of three years, the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York, under protest from the college, called him to its 
chair of Church History. 

Here he may be said to have entered upon the great work 
of his life. In his later days he said, ‘“‘ My life has been given 
to the Seminary ;” and it is with Union Seminary that his 
name will be permanently identified. He commenced his 
duties with an inaugural address on “ The Nature and Worth of 
the Science of Church History,” which commanded the admi- 
ration of Christian scholars throughout the land, by its rare 
breadth, power, and brilliancy. It revealed, distinctly con- 
fessed, indeed, the influence of Neander in shaping his con- 
ception of church history, besides betraying his clear discern- 
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ment of the lack of the true historic spirit in America, and of 
the consequent misconception and depreciation of church 
history in particular, by American students. Under the spur 
of this error, he set himself to bring up church history from 
the rear into the first rank of historical study. The key-note 
of his lectures was, “church history is the true philosophy of 
human history,” or, as he eloquently put it in his inaugural 
address: ‘‘ He who would reach forth his hand to grasp the 
solemn urn that holds the oracles of human fate, can find it 
only in the Christian church.” Such a conception was in 
itself magnetic, and when urged by his profound enthusiasm, 
delineated with his wonderful power of crystalline statement, 
and illustrated by his copious learning, it is no wonder that it 
evoked a corresponding enthusiasm in his students. Much of 
the work of his pen was expended in this direction, notably 
upon his “ History of the Church of Christ in Chronological 
Tables,” issued in 1859, a marvel of condensed knowledge and 
accurate classification. His lecture on “ The Problem of the 
Philosophy of History” was delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, at Yale College, in 1853,,and his address on 
“The Reformed Churches of Europe and America, in relation 
to General Church History,” before the General Assembly at 
St. Louis, in 1855 ; while for some years before his death he 
had been engaged upon the translation and revision of Giese- 
ler’s Church History. 

So closely intertwined in his studies was church history 
with theology, that his transfer, in 1855, to the chair of 
systematic theology, could scarcely be called a change. In 
both chairs he taught theology, and in both church history. 
In his view, neither could be successfully studied without the 
other. The cross was the key to both sciences. Christ was 
the focal point of human history, and “the mediatorial prin- 
ciple the centre of unity, by the light of which all parts of 
theology could be best arranged.” The theologian was to be 


“an interpreter of history, and of revelation in ,the light of 
“The most diligent investigation of Christian 
history,” he says, on assuming the chair of theology, “is one 
of the best incentives to the wisest study of Christian the- 
ology. The plan of God is the substance of both; for all 


historic time is but a divine theodicy ; God’s providence is its 
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history.” 
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law, God’s glory is its end. Theology divorced from history 
runs out into bare abstractions; history separated from the- 
ology becomes naturalistic or humanitarian merely. The 
marriage of the two makes theology more real and history to 
be sacred . . . All history and all theology meet in the 
person of the God-man, our Saviour. The life of history and 
the light of theology should ever go together; as an early 
Christian apologist said: ‘Life is not real without knowledge, 
nor is knowledge safe without life; they must be planted to- 
gether, like the trees of paradise.’” 

That he should be an enthusiastic vindicator of systematic 
theology was to be expected from the very structure of his 
mind, which, though speculative, was intensely and severely 
methodical. Systematizing theology he regarded as the in- 
evitable consequence of having anything to say consistently 
and definitely in defence of Christianity. His love and ven- 
eration for Christian truth made him impatient of any feeble 
or vague drawing of its lines, yet system in theology was, to 
him, not the ingenious articulation of dead bones. It was the 
marshalling of living forces under the breath of the Spirit of 
God. He believed in formulas, but he insisted that no truth 
should be held as a mere formula. 

Hence his theology glowed with life and practical power. 
His system, as we have already seen, was historic in its basis 
and method ; historic as against “the resolution of revelation 
into intuitions,” the attempt “to find the kingdom of God in 
psychology.” A dogma was valuable to him, solely as the ex- 
pression of “a fact of faith.” In his eye, “the historic reality 
of Christianity was the basis of Christian theology, as the 
valid being of nature is pre-supposed by the naturalist.” 

The living thrill of historic development, therefore, pervaded 
‘his theology. Far from slighting the past, he saw that the 
roots of a true theology must be in the past; but he also saw 
that the life of the roots must develop new forms in the bran- 
ches: that all that is essentially true in the past, is eternally 
true, and enters into the religious thought and life of the 
present; but under conditions as different as those of the 
root in the dark mould, and those of the swaying branches 
and rustling leaves, and tinted blossoms, in the flooding’ sun- 
light of summer. 
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Christ, therefore, as the master motive of this Azstoric pro- 
gress, the under-lying theme of all its variations, necessarily 
held the central position in his theological system; and that 
not merely as a hero, a teacher, an example, a martyr, but as 
a living mediator. The-key note of the Christian dispensation 
was “ God in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” He 
laid the true Pauline emphasis on the—“ and him crucified.” 
He somewhere said—* A// religion is union between man and 
God. The Christian religion is a re-union, a re-instated fel- 
lowship.”” As he saw in the repulsion between a sinful man 
and a holy God, “the highest moral antagonism of the uni- 
verse,” so he saw its final reconciliation only in the sacrificial 
death of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ He is the centre of God’s revelation 
and of man’s redemption; of Christian doctrine and of 
Christian history ; of conflicting sects and of each believer’s 
faith ; yea, of the very history of this our earth, Jesus Christ 
is the full, the radiant, the only centre, fitted to be such be- 
cause he is the God-man and the Redeemer; Christ—Christ. 
He is the centre of the Christian system; and the doctrine 
respecting Christ is the heart of Christian theology.”—(Rela- 
tions of Faith and Philosophy). 

The central position of this truth impressed him early 
in his career, and was itself an important force in directing 
his studies and in shaping his methods and ultimate state- 
ments. His review, inthe Bibliotheca Sacra of 1849, of Dorner’s 
“ Lehre von der Person Christi,” develops his profound sympa- 
thy with the author in his setting up of the historic manifesta- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ, as the sole and sufficient antidote 
to the mythicism of Strauss, the pantheism of Hegel, and 
the gnostic idealism of Baur. He discerned no less clearly 
than Dorner himself, the inevitable convergence of the theolo- 
gic conflict toward the person of Jesus; that “ the whole Chris- 
tian faith lives or dies, as ever of old, in all its other conflicts, 
with the doctrine of an incarnate Redeemer.” Nay, more he 
saw that the negation of this truth could not stop, logically, 
short of pantheism. There is a terrible inflexibility in that ut- 
terance near the close of his review of Hagenbach’s “ History 
of Doctrines :” “ The time is sweeping’on when he who will not 
be a Christian, must be a pantheist ; when he who does not find 
God in Christ, will find him only in the human race; when he 
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who does not love the human race for the sake of Christ, wil] 
have no higher love than love to humanity.” 

It was the clear recognition of this truth which called out 
his affectionate admiration of Schleiermacher, “ the man much 
misunderstood, who led the German theology in its returning 
course to our Lord.” While he disclaimed sympathy with his 
numerous errors, he -vindicated the sincerity and ardor of his 
love to Christ, and his ‘invaluable service to the Christian 
science of his native land in the time of its greatest need, by 
making Christ and his redemption the centre of Christian the- 
ology.” 

The large historic element in his theology made it strongly 
objective, yet not to the neglect of its subjective side. While 
he deprecated all attempts to commit Christianity to the cul- 
tivation of mere frames of feeling, to the definition of faith 
“‘ by its internal traits rather than by its objects,” to the em- 
phasizing of “trust rather than of God,” to the defense of the 
atonement “ by its relations to us, and not by its relations to 
God,” he yet insisted that “ this Christianity, so sublime as 
an objective fact, becomes subjectively a renovating power— 
the life of God in the soul of man—the mysterious conscious- 
ness of an unearthly presence in the soul.” All theology trans- 
lated itself ultimately into experience ; and he claimed this ex- 
perimental character for New England theology pre-eminently, 
asserting that it had always been held by the heart quite as 
much as by the head. “We have not only discussed, we have 
also experienced, almost everything.” 

His theology united philosophy and faith in beautiful pro- 
portion. He refused to admit the dilemma, “ faith 07 philoso- 
phy.” He substituted for it ‘‘ faith avd philosophy.” He main- 
tained that ‘ philosophy and faith are set at variance only by 
sin, and kept in discord only from not seeing Christ as he is. 
Philosophy and faith’”—(I continue the quotation from his 
Inaugural of 1855)—‘“‘ both are from God ; the one may descry 
the end, and the other gives us the}means; the one states the 
problems which the other solves; philosophy shows us the 
labyrinth, and Christ gives us the clue; the former recognizes 
the necessity of redemption, the latter gives us the redemption 
itself. The two at variance! . . . Only when philosophy 
goes ‘sounding on its dim and perilous way,’ averting the 
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heart from him who of God is made unto us wisdom, as well 
as, and because, righteousness and redemption. At variance! 
Only as the light of the sun is at variance with the heat of the 
sun, or as the light and heat of the great ruler of the day are 
at variance with the lesser lights that rule the night. At vari- 
ance! Only asredemption is at variance with sin, eternity with 
time, the incarnation with the creation, and the God of grace 
with the God of justice. At variance! Even and only as a true 
answer is at variance with a solemn question, as the solution 
of a problem is at variance with the problem itself; since all 
that Christ proposes and does is to solve, in a practical, living 
method, the absorbing problem of the relation of man to God, 
and of sin to redemption.”” He himself was a remarkable illus- 
tration of the breadth of range which an intellect of the high- 
est philosophic type can find within the realm of faith. Far 
from being impatient of mysteries, he was “content with 
miracles, and ready to accept mysteries.”’ He was even fore- 
most in asserting that “the Christian system has its ultimate 
grounds beyond which thought cannot penetrate.” There 
were Horebs, far up in the thin atmosphere of his pure reason, 
where he stood with unshod feet, “ resting in that mysterious 
awe which is essential to religion and inseparable from our 
finite capacities.” 

To his students he was always interesting and stimulating, 
by his breadth, his freshness, his vigor, and his clearness of 
statement. He was a good illustration of the words of one 
of his colleagues, that ‘ power of statement is power of argu- 
ment.” He aimed to make them form their own views, 
rather than passively to accept his. His object was to in- 
augurate a growth, and not to leave the mere impress of a 
mould. He was a power through his personal character, no 
less than through his knowledge and culture. He was not 
magnetic to a stranger. Men grew rather than flashed into 
personal sympathy with him; but they came to know, in no 
long time, that his clear and vigorous brain was joined with 
a most tender heart and a most helpful hand. His time, his 
aid, his counsel were never grudged to his students, and not 
a few have cause to remember, besides the help bestowed out 
of his richly stored mind, other help out of resources in which 
he was far from being as rich. 
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Amid the duties of his chair, his pen was busy with ser- 
mons, reviews, addresses on the themes of his special stud- 
ies, the general interests of religious education, and the great 
questions of polity which were agitating the Presbyterian 
Church. He early revealed the qualities of a great reviewer. 
Rapidly but firmly he grasped the main positions of a book, 
stated them with the nicest precision, discerned at a glance 
their relations to other discussions of the same subject, as 
well as to the principles of the subject itself, and so fixed 
the true relative place and value of the volume, He knew 
books well, but he ‘knew subjects even better; and it was 
his knowledge of subjects which imparted the chief value to 
his estimate of books. He knew, as few others did, whether a 
book was a real contribution to human thought, or a mere 
brilliant revamping of old rubbish. He was not imposed up- 
on nor confused by the new dress of an old error, or of an old 
truth, but penetrated straight to the kernel through all the 
husks of verbiage or new terminology. His skill in detecting 
fallacy was only equaled by his felicity in exposing it. His 
exhaustive analysis made short work with defects cf method. 
His sarcasm was like a Damascus blade, yet he was far re- 
moved from the littleness of the empirical critic, whose ideal 
of criticism exhausts itself in picking flaws. He was just and 
kindly to books as to men. If he could censure severely, he 
could also praise ; and he praised as one who delighted to find 
merit and truth, even in an antagonist’s work. 

His pen was not suffered to remain idle in the important 
controversies of the church, and his presence and counsel were 
in earnest request in the higher church judicatories. It was 
not that he swayed church assemblies with his eloquence, 
though he was at no loss for pithy, pungent speech on oc- 
casion; not that he won the notoriety which so often attaches 
to inferior men of ready utterance. It was rather that he was 
behind so much of the formative sentiment of those bodies, 
with his clear, broad comprehension of issues, his readiness in 
detecting latent tendencies, and his unrivaled power of lucid 
statement. In such scenes he developed the statesmanlike 
qualities of his mind. He lighted as by an instinct on the 
real cleavage lines of parties. He detected latent divergence 
under apparent coherence. He read men accurately, and 
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weighed them justly. He never moved forward until he knew 
his ground. As Moderator of the New School Assembly of 
1864, in his ringing utterance on “ Christian Union and Eccle- 
siastical Reunion ;” by his vigorous vindication of the fidelity of 
the New School Church to the standards, after the presen- 
tation of the Re-union Plan of 1867 ; as delegate to the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1867, from which his modest little amend- 
ment of two lines to the second article of the Basis, went up 
into the Assembly of 1868, and became one of the strong 
strands of the bond of union; by his liberal, conciliatory, 
frank spirit, and his delicate Christian tact, he has associated 
his name indissolubly with that great crisis in the history of 
the American Presybterian Church. It is always true in the 
evolution of such great movements, that the masses of men 
do not know the points of power from which their thought 
is directed; and only to the clearer seeing of another state 
shall there fully appear the equal honor due to him who lays 
the foundations in the silence of the deep trenches, with him 
who brings to its place the capstone with shoutings of “ grace, 
grace unto it.” 

An attempt to describe the peculiar fibre and flavor of 
his character cannot get far beyond these words themselves. 
They express something too subtle for analysis, but none the 
less appreciable to those who were favored with his friend- 
ship. The whole man was most delicately and harmoniously 
strung. His atmosphere was that of truth and purity, no 
less than of culture. Culture was not a veneering, overlay- 
ing a shrunken and shriveled manhood. His manhood, in 
its moral robustness and compactness, was larger than his 
culture. Some men get all their quality from their culture. 
His culture took its finest quality from him. He reminded 


one of Goethe’s words about Niebuhr: ‘“ Wzebuhr war es 
eigentlich, und nicht die rémische Geschichte was mich 
beschiftigte.” 


One would not naturally associate his slight frame, his deli- 
cate features, and his reserved, almost shy, bearing, with ag- 
gressive courage, yet there never was a braver man, nor a 
more positive man, in the best sense. He was indeed deliber- 
ate in reaching his conclusions, but his deliberation was that 
of aman who saw in a question more elements and wider 
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relations than others. His caution was in the interest of 
truth, not of self. And what he thus illustrated in his own 
character, he heartily admired in others. Nothing called out 
his enthusiasm more than courage, wherever it showed itself. 
The very last time the writer saw him in conscious life, he 
dwelt admiringly upon the pluck of the Turk in facing Eu- 
rope alone. He did not like compromises. He had little 
sympathy with the proverb, “In medio ¢utzss¢mus ibis.” His 
object was ¢ruth, not safety, and he believed that truth was 
always safer than half truth. 

The strong traits of his intellect and character were illu- 
mined by the most exquisite sense of humor. No man was 
quicker to catch the fine flavor of the purest wit and of the 
most delicate satire; yet none more heartily enjoyed broad 
and genial humor. Fun which was thoroughly human, 
which appealed to his own nicely poised mind with quaint 
out-croppings of character, and odd groupings and dispropor- 
tions of untutored speech ; mirth which sprang spontaneously 
from simple, child-like happiness, were as welcome to him as 
fresh springs by the wayside, and evoked a quick response in 
the sparkle of his own kindly and delicate wit. .Even toward 
the last, when his brain had yielded to disease, the quaint con- 
ceits of his partial delirium, and the exquisite oddity of some 
of his wandering utterances, would provoke a smile, even from 
those whose hearts were breaking at his bedside. 

It has already appeared, from what has been written, that 
his native powers were of the highest order, and his culture 
of the broadest. His mind was severely analytical, seizing 
promptly the key to every intellectual position, holding it 
with a grasp which no sophistry could loosen, driving his 
thought, like a ploughshare, straight through the field of in- 
quiry, and never swerving from the right line through fear of 
what the share might turn up. This is a dangerous quality in 
men whose strict logic moves in a narrow range of knowledge 
or of sympathy, but it was balanced in him by a grade of 
attainment and a breadth of outlook such as marked very 
few of his contemporaries. The range of his reading was im- 
mense, both in extent and variety. His great specialties, 
church history, theology, and philosophy, represented only a 
part of the field which his eager intellect traversed. He 
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talked on most subjects as though they were his specialties. 
The whole range of religious thought, on its practical no less 
than on its philosophic side, all the struggles of the human 
intellect after God, their points of departure and their bear- 
ing, the labyrinthine windings of German thought, the last 
developments of materialism, as related to man’s origin and 
destiny, these, with the whole array of apolegetic lines, lay in 
his mind like a map. Added to these, taken in the swing of 
larger studies, were the treasures of the classics, of poet, es- 
sayist, and historian, to the lighter play of whose fancy, and 
the picturesqueness of whose portraiture, he was no less 
keenly alive than to the grim grapple of Kant or Hegel. He 
kept abreast with all great topics of popular interest, with 
questions of education, politics, and religion, throughout 
the world, as well as with the discussions of literature and 
science. A letter dated the day after his death, from Profes- 
sor Park of Andover, contains the following words: “I do so 
heartily regret that I failed to see him when I was in New 
York twenty months ago. I desired to ask him many ques- 
tions, some of which he was the only man capable of answer- 
ing. I have this winter desired to propose some other ques- 
tions tohim; and I do not know any man who can answer 
them as well as he could. In certain departments of study he 
had traversed ground which few persons in this country had 
ventured upon.” 

On these deep wells of his learning all might freely draw. If 
one were really in want of information he would spare no 
pains to give it. If he did not, as was most usual, tell you 
out of hand what you wanted to know, or where to find it, the 
old common-place book would come down, literally crammed 
and burdened with references; and then, as he mentioned 
book after book, and his memory began to kindle along the 
old lines, he would pour forth a stream of talk, until one 
scarcely knew whether to admire more the riches of his 
thought and knowledge, or his charm in imparting them. He 
might have sat for Casaubon’s portrait of Scaliger—“A man 
who had gathered up vast stores of uncommon lore. 
And his memory had such a happy readiness, that, whenever 
the occasion called for it, whether it were in conversation, or 
whether he were consulted by letter, he was ready to bestow, 
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with lavish hand, what had been gathered by him in the 
sweat of his brow.” Yet, withal, he was one of the most un- 
assuming of men. He never betrayed the consciousness of 
his intellectual superiority ; vanity seemed to have been omit- 
ted from his composition. He was neither supercilious nor 
condescending. Generous as he was in imparting knowledge, 
he never brandished his learning to dazzle or to humiliate. 
‘** Not being less, but more than all 
The gentleness he seemed to be, 
Best seemed the thing he was, and joined 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind.” 

His generosity extended to some things in which most 
scholars assert their right to be parsimonious. His cheerful 
readiness in loaning the rich treasures of his library reminded 
one of the motto on Grollier’s book-plate—“ Yoannis Grol- 
lierti et amicorum.” He was as generous of time as of books. 
Though he must have been often tempted to echo the Gen- 
evan scholar’s cry against the “amici quam parum amici,” 
who came between him and his books, too often to no pur- 
pose, the only consideration which seemed to weigh with him 
was that he might be able to serve those who wished to see 
him. About the severest thing he was ever known by his 
family to say on the subject was once, when some one had 
frittered away a good part of his morning, and he came 
down to dinner saying, in his dry way, “ May the Lord for- 
give him for taking so much of my time.” 

Ah! those hours in that library! Who that has enjoyed 
them can ever lose their fragrance? Who can forget that 
room, walled and double walled with books, the baize-covered 
desk in the corner by the window, loaded with the fresh philo- 
sophic and theologic treasures of the European press, and the 
little figure in the long gray wrapper seated there, the figure 
so frail and slight that, as one of his friends remarked, it 
seemed as though it would not be much of a change for him 
to take on a spiritual body; the beautifully moulded brow, 
crowned with its thick, wavy, sharply-parted, iron-grey hair, the 
strong aquiline profile, the restless shifting in his chair, the 
nervous pulling of the hand at the moustache, as the stream of 
talk widened and deepened, the occasional start from his seat 
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to pull down a book or to search for a pamphlet, how insepar- 
, ably these memories twine themselves with those of high de- 
bate and golden speech and converse on the themes of Chris- 
tian philosophy and Christian experience ! 

In 1868 came the first decisive reminder of overtaxed energy. 
Under a complete nervous prostration he sailed for Europe, 
spent some months in travel there and in the East, and re- 
turned, to begin a terrible fight for life. Possessed by his 
work, burdened with the interests of truth, watching with 
the intensity of a master in Israel the movements of the lead- 
ers of infidel thought, stirred through his whole being with the 
joy of meeting them upon their own ground and with their 
own weapons, he was constantly reminded that his strength 
would no longer answer the enormous exactions of his brain. 
Day after day, in lassitude and pain, his overworked brain 
clamoring for rest, often discouraged and lonely, he forced 
himself to his desk when he might better have been upon his 
bed. Gradually his work outreached him, until in January, 
1874, with a pang of which only his nearest friends knew the 
bitterness, he signed his letter of resignation of the chair of 
theology. 

And it.was just at this stage that the pure gold of his faith 
and Christian character shone out in full lustre. Ina letter 
to Dr. Prentiss, his life-long companion and intimate friend, 
he said, speaking of his resignation, ‘I think I see everything 
more and more clearly ; and I feel better and stronger for it. 
I am looking away more and more from the incidents and 
accidents, and trying to read God’s purpose in it; and that 
seems to me clear. I needed the chastisement; I pray it may 
do me good, and cause me to live wholly and only to my Mas- 
ter. . . . I have no special fear about the future; the 
Lord will provide. I humbly hope that he who has spared 
me will not forsake me; that he will in very deed deliver my 
life from destruction, and let me yet see his goodness in the 
land of the living.” 

His last public utterance was in the prayer-meeting at the 
Church of the Covenant, on the evening of November Ist, 
1876: 

The subject for the evening was one of the Pilgrim Psalms, 
the 122d: “ Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact 
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together. Pray for the peace of Jerusalem.’”’ He rose, and 
taking up the thought of what Jerusalem had been to the 
church of all ages since its foundation, he dwelt upon the love 
and longing which had gone out to it from the hearts of the 
pilgrims in its palmy days, from beneath the willows of 
Babylon, from prince and devotee and crusader, touching here 
and there upon salient points in its history, until, with the 
warmer glow of emotion stealing into his tremulous voice, 
he led our thoughts to the Jerusalem above, the Christian 
pilgrim’s goal, and the rest and perfect joy of the weary. 
The talk was like the gem in Thalaba’s mystic ring—a cut 
crystal full of fire. Perhaps something of his own weariness 
and struggle crept unconsciously into his words, and gave 
them their peculiar depth and tenderness. Be that as it may, 
we never heard his voice in the sanctuary again. 

Not even to the dear ones of his own household did he tell 
the violence of the wrestle with suffering, unless it were, now 
and then, when the struggle was for the moment too mighty 
for him to bear alone, and then it was with a half apology for 
having spoken: “J don’t know why I spoke of that to you.” 
Once, when the 12th chapter of Hebrews was being read to 
him, he referred with special emphasis to the verse, “ If ye en- 
dure chastisement, God dealeth with you as with sons; for 
what son is he whom the father chasteneth not?’’ and said 
“Yes. How often have I said that over to myself.” His 
courage was indomitable in his fight with pain. To see him 
at work at his desk, to sit with him and hear him discuss 
questions of current interest, one would not have thought 
that often, at these very moments, he was being racked with 
sharp torture, and his brain struggling with the lassitude en- 
gendered by sleepless nights of thought. 

During the early part of the present season, he lectured a 
few times at the Seminary, temporarily borne above his weak- 
ness by his zeal for his work. In the hope that he might 
yet rally, the directors and faculty of the Seminary had ap- 
pointed him to deliver the next course of the Ely Lectures. 
It was a task which he heartily welcomed. The field of Chris- 
tian Apologetics no man knew better than he. His plan was 
drawn up, and had he been permitted to carry it out, our 
Christian literature would have been enriched by a powerful 
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answer to the later utterances of the materialistic school. His 
interest in this task was most touching. He said, almost 
plaintively, “1 want to deliver those lectures; and if I can 
only complete that course, I think I fshall be ready to go.” 
But it was not to be. His work was drawing to its close. 
He began to yield to the conviction that he must leave the 
battlefield, and turn his face homeward. He said one day to 
an old friend, “I have ceased to cumber myself about the 
things of time and sense, and I have had some precious 
thoughts about death.” On the evening of the 16th of De- 
cember he was present at the house of Dr. Henry M. Field, 
with that circle of brethren where he was always found on the 
Saturday evening, when his health would permit. The night 
was intensely cold, and he imprudently walked to his home, 
nearly a mile distant, and never left it again until he left it 
for his Father’s house above. He lay quietly week after week, 
not as hopeful for himself as his friends were tempted to be, 
willing to stay by the flesh if God so willed, yet knowing that 
to depart was to be with Christ. He said, one day, “I have 
trusted in the Lord Jesus Christ, and have tried to serve him 
in spite of everything.” “And you do now?” was asked. 
“Yes,” was the emphatic reply, “7th all my heart.” 

Just before the last sad days when he entered the dark 
ante-chamber of death, and unconsciousness drew the veil 
between him and earth, while so feeble that it was doubtful 
if he could understand the question, some one asked, “ Are 
you able to pray ?” The reply came very feebly, “ Verbally, no. 
Actually, yes. I can’t talk of much of these things.” 

On Sabbath afternoon, the 4th of February, it seemed as 
if the hour of release was near. The tidings came as the 
church which he loved was gathering at the Lord’s table, and 
the thought added deep solemnity to the heightened feeling of 
the hour, that while the church was drawing nigh to her Lord 
through symbols, he was passing to the open vision of the 
King in his beauty. Yet the day waned and the night passed, 
and still another and another day and night, and yet he lin- 
gered. It seemed to those who stood by his bedside, as though 
a spent swimmer, with distressful breath, were oaring his way 
over a restless sea, pausing at intervals to look for shore, and 
then renewing the struggle. And at last, as the morning broke, 
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the beloved son who watched him suddenly saw a great peace 
come into his face ; the lines of struggle faded out, and he knew 
that land was near. The panting breast was still, the tired 
child was in his Father’s arms. 

He lay in his last, peaceful sleep, where he had most loved 
to be in his life, among his books, in the chamber where his 
active brain had wrought so vigorously for God’s truth, and 
where he had held such high and earnest communion with the 
mighty dead of the ages. 

So he has passed unto the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written,in heaven. He is with the 
Christ whom he loved forever. He sees no more through a 
glass darkly, but face to face. Being dead, he yet speak- 
eth: speaketh through the lips of the scores of Gospel ministers 
who have gone from under his hand to their work ; speaketh in 
the written thoughts which will none the less go on with their 
work of moulding minds and hearts in knowledge and love of the 
truth, now that the hand which penned them is still; speak- 
eth in the ever-loudening voice of the church, to whose service 
his life was given, and to heal the divisions of which his calm 
wisdom contributed so much; speaketh in the impress of his 
character, so sweet, so true, so strong, so tender, upon those 
who knew him best, and therefore loved him best. 

“For safe with right and truth he is! 
As God lives, he must live alway ; 

There is no end for souls like his, 
No night for children of the day.”’ 

To him, as to Jacob, the vision of the angels has come. 
The sleeper has gone away. The ladder and the angels are not 
for our grosser sense, and the stones are black and bare; but 
there is still the pillar, the monument of consecrated character, 
and so it is bright sunshine on the spot where the pilgrim 


“tarried fora night,” and we say, as we draw near, “ This is 
the gate of heaven.” 
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Art. V—EVANGELISTS AND LAY-EXHORTERS.* 
By Rev. J. M. P. Orts, D. D., Wilmington, Del. 


PART FIRST—EVANGELISTS. 


THERE is no reason to suppose that the four evangelists 
have given an exhaustive account of all that Jesus said and 
did in that last interview with his disciples on the Mount of 
Ascension. But, as some of them record facts omitted by 
others, we may safely infer that many things were said and 
done on that memorable occasion, not recorded by any one 
of them. They all have chronicled the great commission given 
by the Master to his church, as the enlarged charter for the 
new dispensation, in which it was then made the duty of the 
church to go into the world, to preach the gospel in every na- 
tion, and to teach every creature to observe and do all things 
whatsoever he had spoken unto them. But they are all si- 
lent as to what offices Christ instituted by which this great 
commission was to be carried into effect. It is, however, the 
economy of the Holy Scriptures, that one inspired penman 
should supply the omissions of others, where this is necessary 
to complete this revelation; and, as this is done incidentally, 
it furnishes a strong internal evidence of the truthfulness of the 
sacred records. 

We have an instance of this in the case before us. The 
evangelists tell us that Christ, on the ascension-day, gave a new 
and enlarged commission to the church, and then the apostle 
Paul, in one of his epistles, incidentally supplies what seems 
to be lacking, by telling us that among his ascension gifts was 
the appointment of certain offices by which the gospel com- 
mission was to be put into execution. When he ascended on 
high he gave gifts unto men, and among these gifts were 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. Two 
of these, apostles and prophets, in the very nature of their 
offices, were intended to be temporary, and when they had 
served their specific purposes they ceased to exist, leaving 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers as the permanent officers, 
who are to go into all the world, to preach the gospel in every 
nation, and to teach every nation to know and do the will of 





*Evangelists in the Church. By Rev. P. C. Headly. Henry Hoyt, Boston. 
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Christ unto salvation. Collating Eph. iv. with Rom. xii. and 
1 Cor. xii., we find that the permanent officers in the Christian 
dispensation are evangelists, pastors and teachers, ruling elders 
and deacons, by whose official labors, as supplemented by the 
prayers, exhortations, and services in various ways of the gen- 
eral brotherhood, the gospel is to be spread over the world, 
until the knowledge of Christ shall fill the whole earth as the 
waters do the great deep. But it is not our purpose in this 
essay to give a dissertation on ecclesiastical polity in general, 
but to select from among our Saviour’s ascension gifts the office 
of the Evangelist, and inquire into its import and importance. 


We begin by inquiring, what is the nature and import of the 
evangelistic office? This question can be best answered bya 
careful consideration of the public duties and labors of those 
who, in apostolic times, filled this office. It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to know, at the outset, who, of those men- 
tioned in the New Testament, held this position. We may 
enumerate as evangelists, Luke, Mark, Titus, Timothy, Philip, 
Epaphras, Epaphroditus, Tychichus, Trophimus, Demas, Apol- 
los, and, on Caivin’s authority, “ perhaps, also, the seventy 
disciples, whom‘Christ ordained to occupy the second station 
of the apostles.”* From among these we will select Timothy, 
and prove that he was an evangelist; and then, from the 
official instructions imparted to him by the apostle Paul about 
his labors, and from his official acts, deduce the nature and 
functions of the office he filled. 

Well, then, was Timothy an evangelist ? He was a pastor, 
an apostle, a diocesan bishop, or an evangelist. It is quite 
evident that he was not a pastor, because he was all his minis- 
terial life an itinerating preacher. He never had a settled 
flock over which he could have been the pastor. He could not 
have been an apostle, because he was destitute of the prime 
qualifications requisite to that office. He never saw the Lord 
Jesus Christ, either before his crucifixion or after his resur- 
rection. The apostle was a witness on personal knowledge of 
the fact of the resurrection. In order to give this qualification 
for the apostolic office to Paul, Christ appeared unto him by 
miracle, as to one born out of due season.+ There is no inti- 








* Vide Inst., book iv, chap. iii, sec. 4. 
} Acts i: 21, 22; xxii: 14,15; and 2 Cor. xii: 12. 
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mation to be found in Scripture that Timothy was an apostle. 
On the contrary, Paul, in writing to him, is careful to style 
himself an apostle, but equally careful not to give this appel- 
lation to Timothy. Paul always addressed Timothy as being 
inferior to himself in office. His style of address is inexplic- 
able on the hypothesis that Timothy was an apostle. Hence, 
the argument is narrowed down to the alternative—Timothy 
was either a diocesan bishop or an evangelist. This brings us 
into the great battle-field between Prelacy and Presbytery. 
We might summarily dismiss this point by saying that we have 
already shown that Timothy was not, and could not have been, 
an apostle, because he never saw the risen Lord; and, inas- 
much as it is claimed that diocesan bishops are successors to 
the apostles, therefore, he could not have been a bishop in the 
prelatic sense of the term. This would be simply denying that 
there is, or can be, in the church any such office as that of 
diocesan bishops and successors to the apostles. This is what 
we believe to be the fact ; but allowing as a conceit what we 
cannot concede as a fact, we hold that Timothy could not have 
been a diocesan bishop, for the following reasons: 

1. He could not have been a diocesan bishop in the modern 
sense of the office, because he was ordained to his office “ by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” Of the partic- 
ular session of the presbytery which ordained him, Paul was a 
member—very probably the moderator. In either case, he 
would have, conjointly with the other presbyters, imposed his 
hands on Timothy in the act of ordination.* Presbytery, 
according to the prelatic theory, could not have ordained a 
diocesan bishop. 

2. Timothy could not have been the bishop of Ephesus—of 
which he was bishop, if bishop at all—because he remained 
there only at the earnest entreaty of Paul, and that, too, for 
a specific reason assigned.+ It would have been a very curious 
thing for Paul to have exhorted the bishop of Ephesus to 
remain at home and discharge his diocesan duties. If Timothy 
was the bishop of Ephesus, he must have been a very delin- 
quent bishop, to have given occasion for such a charge. Such 
a bishop deserved to be ignored, as, indeed, Paul did subse- 











*1 Tim. iv: 14; and 2 Tim. i: 6. ti Tim. i: 3. 
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quently, on two very important occasions, ignore the existence 
of any such office at Ephesus; first, when he met the presby- 
tery of Ephesus, and delivered to it a solemn charge, without 
recognizing the bishopric of Timothy, or any body else; and 
secondly, when he wrote an epistle to the Ephesians, in which 
he gave a catalogue of the offices of the Christian church, 
without giving the slightest intimation of the existence of any 
such office as that of the diocesan bishop.* These are facts 
absolutely inexplicable on the hypothesis that Timothy, or any 
body else, was the prelatic bishop of Ephesus. Furthermore, 
if Timothy was the bishop of Ephesus in the episcopal sense 
of the word, he was put in ecclesiastical authority over the 
apostle John, for Polycrates, who lived in the second century, 
relates that John lived and died at Ephesus. Irenzus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, all testify to the 
same fact. In ;Fulgentius we read of “ Cathedra Fohannis 
Evangeliste, Ephest.” Did John the evangelist have a parish 
under Timothy the bishop? Well, then, it was a cathedral 
church, and in that, perhaps, he found some comfort when 
Timothy was promoted over him. ‘“ The legend,” says Dr, 
Killen, “that Timothy aud Titus were the bishops, respectively, 
of Ephesus and Crete, appears to have been invented about 
the beginning of the fourth century, and at a time when the 
original constitution of the church had been completely, 
though silently, revolutionized.” + It is, therefore, evident that 
Timothy was not a diocesan bishop, but an evangelist. So 
was Titus, as can be proved in the same line of argument. 
We conclude this part of our essay in the words of Bishop 
Stillingfleet, who, after a most careful examination of the 
whole subject, was constrained to admit, that “ both Timothy 
and Titus were evangelists, notwithstanding all the opposition 
made against it, as will appear to any one that will take an 
impartial survey of ‘the evidence on both sides.” 

As Timothy was ordained to his office by the presbytery, 
we are to infer that the evangelist was a presbyter, and noth- 
ing more. In the ecclesiastical courts he had equal authority 
with pastors, and no more. Hence, the evangelistic office is 
not incompatible with the purity of the ministry. In the 





*Acts xx: 17-38; and Eph, iv: 11. } The Ancient Church, sec. iii, chap. 2. 
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presbytery the evangelist is an equal among equals; but he 
goes out of presbytery into the sphere of his peculiar labors 
invested with somewhat superior, or rather, additional, powers 
to those of the pastor, because his duties require them., He 
is an itinerating preacher of the Word, invested with authority 
to preach the gospel, and to plant churches in the unevangel- 
ized parts of the earth. He goes forth as the pioneer of 
Christianity and the missionary of the church. Hence, he 
must be invested with authority to originate and organize 
new churches, and, to this end, to receive members into 
the communion, 2 the first instance without the concurrence of 
a session ; and, thereupon, to ordain ruling elders, and thus 
constitute a session in and over the newly organized congre- 
gations; and even in foreign lands, where the concurrence of a 
presbytery is impossible, he may license and ordain ministers 
of the gospel, and of them originate and constitute a presby- 
tery. But all this he is to do only by the authority and 
under the supervision of the presbytery or synod to which he 
belongs.* We are happy in having the authority of the 
immortal John Calvin to fall back upon in support of this 
view of the nature and dignity of the evangelistic office. 
“The evangelists,” says he, “‘ ranked as assistants next to the 
apostles. It is more likely that Timothy, whom Paul has as- 
sociated with himself as his closest companion in all things, 
surpassed ordinary pastors in rank and dignity of office, than 
that he was only one of them.”+ And in another place 
he says, ‘ The evangelists, in my judgment, were in the midst 
between apostles and doctors. For it was a function next to 
the apostles to preach the gospel in all places, and not to have 
any certain place of abode ; only in degree of honor were they 
inferior to the apostles. For when Paul describeth the order 
of the church (Eph. iv: 11.), he doth so put them after the 
apostles, that he showeth that they have more room given 
them than the pastors, who were tied to certain places.”{ To 
this we add the opinion of Bishop Stillingfleet, which has the 
peculiar value of being the concession of a bishop of the 
Church of England. He says, in the same chapter of his 
Irenicum, which has been already quoted, “ Evangelists were 
those who were sent sometimes into this country to put 





*1 Tim. i: 3; iii: 1,15; 2Tim.ii: 2; Titusi: 5. 
+ Vide Calvin's Com. on 2 Tim, iv; 5. {Com,. om Acts xxi: 7. 
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the churches in order here, and sometimes into another; but 
wherever they were, they acted as evangelists, and not as fixed 
officers.” 


The important question now arises, Is the evangelistic office 
permanent in the church? We answer in the affirmative, and 
think that the following facts and considerations will prove 
that it was designed to stand as a permanent office of the 
gospel ministry along side of the pastoral office, and as being 
of equal importance with it, 


It continued to exist long after the apostolic age. Euse. 
bius, who. lived toward the close of the second century, 
informs us that there were many evangelists in his day, and 
describes their labors as follows: ‘“ After laying the foundation 
of the faith in foreign parts, as the particular object of their 
mission, and appointing others as the shepherds of the flocks, 
and committing to these the care of those that had recently 
been introduced, they went,” says, he, “‘ again to other regions 
and nations with the grace and codperation of God.”* And, 
again, speaking of Pantznus, the philosopher, who flourished 
about 180 A.D., he says that he went as an evangelist of 
the Word to India, and adds, that “ there were there many 
evangelists of the Word who were ardently striving to spend 
their inspired zeal after the apostolic example.”+ Since the 
office did not cease with the days of inspiration, we conclude 
that Christ designed it to stand as one of the permanene 
offices in his church. 

The evangelistic office is the aggressive arm of the church’s 
power, and the settled pastorate is her conservative force ; and 
while there are unevangelized regions, there will always 
exist the necessity for the work of evangelists. There will 
always exist the cause and the call for this office till all the 
world shall be gathered into settled pastorates and each con- 
gregation shall have its own regular pastor. This will never 
be the case till the millennial glory shall burst upon the face 
of the world. There have always been evangelists in the 


church under some name. Our domestic and foreign mis-_ 


sionaries are scriptural evangelists. They are neither apostles, 
nor prophets, nor pastors ; but evangelists. 





*Eusebius’ Hist., Lib. iii: c. 37. Lib. v, c. 10. 
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The importance of this office cannot be over-estimated. In 
point of usefulness it is in no degree inferior to the settled pas- 
torate. These two offices stand on a parallel in authority and 
importance. The additional authority, of which we have 
spoken as belonging to the evangelists, is only accidental to 
the nature of his work. No church can attain unto the high- 
est degree of prosperity which does not include both these of- 
fices in its polity and practice. As we have already said, one 
is the aggressive and the other the conservative arm of the 
church’s power. If the church neglects to use her aggressive 
power, it will soon come to pass that she will have nothing 
left to conserve ; and if it only uses its aggressive arm, it will 
lose ground in old places about as fast as it gains in new ones. 
The true policy of the church is to neglect neither the one 
nor the other, and not to give undue preponderance to either 
over the other. The weakness of the Presbyterian Church, 
heretofore, has consisted in the neglect of the office and work 
of itinerating evangelists ; and the weakness of the Methodist 
Church has consisted in giving undue importance to this office 
to the neglect of the settled pastorate. The conseqence is, 
the Methodists run fast,and the Presbyterians hold fast. The 
Methodists gather more and lose more than the Presbyterians. 
These two offices are to the church, what the two side-wheels 
are to the steamer: both must be kept in simultaneous motion 
in order to safe, certain, and secure progress. If one stops 
and the other moves, the church will only gyrate in a vicious 
circle. There will be motion without progress. 

There are many in these modern days called evangelists, who 
are not evangelists in any scriptural or true sense of the word. 
They are merely peripatetic and irregular preachers, who often- 
times run before they are sent, and come before they are 
wanted. They have no constitutional place in the church. 
They are like wandering stars, with no certain orbits to move 
in, and, crossing frequently the lawful orbits of others, they 
come into collision with them. In such cases there is always 
a shock and a check to the real prosperity of pastoral work, 
and, not infrequently, a rupture between the pastor and the 
people of his charge. The sphere of the evangelist is as 
clearly defined as that of the pastor. He is appointed to labor 
in the destitute regions and for the unevangelized masses. 
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The evangelist is just as much an officer of the church as the 


pastor, and it is just as essential for him to labor under the 
supervision and control of the presbytery as it is for the pastor, 
Timothy and Titus and the primitive evangelists were men 
ordained of the church, as well as called of God to their office 
and work. The example—which has the force of a law to the 
church for all time to come, because it was divinely ordered— 
was set in the case of Paul and Barnabas.* They were inducted 
into the evangelistic office at the order of the Holy Ghost, by 
the.solemn act of ordination by prayer and laying on of hands, 
Previous to this ordination to the evangelistic office and work, 
Paul had preached and served the church as an apostle for the 
space of ten or twelve years; but for the apostolic office there 
was not and could not be any ordination by the laying on of 
human hands. Inthe case of Matthias, who was chosen of the 
Lord to “ take part in this ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas by transgression fell,” there was no election by the con- 
gregation of the ‘church, nor ordination by the school of the 
apostles. He was chosen by lot, and when the Lord had thus 
indicated his will, he was, without any human ceremony, 
“numbered with the eleven apostles.”+ And afterward Paul 
was chosen and made “an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from 
the dead.”’{ In this office there can be no successors to the 
apostles, unless they should be chosen and appointed by mir- 
acle. Barnabas, also, for ten or twelve years previous to his 
ordination to the evangelistic office, had served the church in 
the extraordinary office of a prophet, for which there was no 
ordination, and in which there is no succession. For these 
extraordinary offices there was required a miraculous call and 
the investment by the Holy Ghost of miraculous powers and 
knowledge. With the cessation of miracles in the church, 
these extraordinary offices ceased to exist, because the miracu- 
lous qualifications requisite to them were withdrawn. By 
ordination, Paul and Barnabas were inducted into and invested 
with the ecclesiastical authority and powers of the ordinary 
and permanent office of evangelists, without being deprived of 
the miraculous investment of their extraordinary offices. Paul 
continued to be an apostle, and Barnabas a prophet, while 





*Acts xiii: 2, 3. yActs i: 23-26. $Gal.i: 15 xi: 12. 
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they went forth everywhere invested, as evangelists, with the 
ordinary ecclesiastical authority and powers, still and perman- 
ently remaining in the church, to organize new congregations, 
and to ordain over them elders and deacons, and to set things 
in proper order in vacant churches. 

From this view of the evangelistic office, which seems to us 
to be the scriptural and only true view of it, it follows that 
there can be no more room or authority in the church for lay- 
evangelists than for lay-pastors. Both are divinely appointed 
and permanent officers in the church, and ordination is re- 
quired for the one just as much as for the other. 

In the book mentioned at the head of this essay—‘ The 
Evangelists in the Church, from Philip of Samaria, A. D. 35, 
to Moody and Sankey of America, A. D. 1875,” by Rev. P. C. 
Headly—there is a confusion of ecclesiastical ideas from begin- 
ning toend. The book is very interesting to read, because it 
is made up of personal biographies, which cannot fail to 
interest all classes of readers, especially those who read to be 
interested rather than instructed; but it is not a safe book to 
be put into the hands of young men as an authority on points 
of ecclesiastical law and order. It brings together all classes 
of independent, irregular, and peripatetic preachers and 
laborers, men and women, the ordained and the unordained, 
under the common name of evangelists. With Mr. Headly, 
any independent and itinerating preacher, no matter how 
irregular and disorderly his ministry may be, is an evangelist. 
No wonder that Mr. Headly, with this indefinite, undefined, 
and indefinable idea of the evangelistic office, could say, “we 
reverently affirm that Jesus, in his earthly ministry, occupied 
the place of the evangelist.” And this because “he was not 
a pastor, nor, in the popular sense of the term, was he a mis- 
sionary.” Of course he was not; neither was the Lord and 
Master a prophet, nor an apostle, nor an evangelist, “ not 
even in the popular sense of the term,’ for he was the true 
Messiah, the eternal Son of God; not merely a divinely in- 
spired teacher, but the Divine Teacher, the Divine Head of the 
church, from whom all authority to preach and teach is derived, 
and in whom all offices, functions, powers, gifts, and authorities 
of the church reside, and from whom alone they can emanate. 
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PART SECOND—LAY-EXHORTERS. 

The question here arises, does this view of the evangelistic 
office, demanding ordination for it as much as for the pastoral 
office, shut the mouths of all laymen? We think not. Of 
course it excludes all laymen from assuming the attitude and 
functions of the preacher, either as evangelists or pastors, and 
it puts the church in the alternative of either prohibiting all 
such preaching, or, by recognition, of investing it with the 
ecclesiastical authority of ordination. But all public addresses 
on the part of laymen in open assemblies cannot be held as 
preaching in the technical and ecclesiastical sense of the word; 
nor do such lay exercises invade the office and functions of the 
ordained ministry. Exhortation is one thing, and preaching, 
in the ecclesiastical sense of the term, is quite another thing. 
The ordained preacher, whether as evangelist or pastor, de- 
livers his sermon under the endorsement, and by the authority, 
of the whole church that conferred upon him his ordination. 
He is the authorized mouth-piece of the whole church, and as 
the church is held responsible for what he says, so the church 
holds him responsible for all his authoritative utterances. It 
is on this principle alone that the right of trial for heresy is 
founded. The ordained preacher is the authorized and authori- 
tative teacher and expounder of the doctrines of the church 
from which he received his ordination. Now the laymen, re- 
ceiving the doctrines at the lips of the ordained ministry, may 
thereupon exhort, beseech, and encourage one another to the 
faithful discharge of the practical duties enjoined and implied 
in the doctrines thus received, and may also exhort and entreat 
sinners to the exercise of faith and repentance. Here is a wide 
and orderly field for the legitimate labors of laymen. By way of 
exhortation they may speak to one, two, a hundred, a thousand, 
or ten thousand at atime. Whether to many or few, in the 
private house or on the street, in the public hall or in the 
church, the principle is the same. If it is lawful for laymen to 
speak at all, there can be no “let or hindrance” in the place 
or number of hearers. Some would call this public exercise 
on the part of laymen “lay preaching,” and we must admit 
that the word “preaching” has such a variable and india- 
rubber-like meaning in popular use, that it can be stretched 
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out over this exercise without any abuse of the term. But we 
prefer to call it lay exhortation, because that is the name given 
to it in Scripture, and because by holding to this name we can 
always keep clear and distinct the proper discrimination be- 
tween the legitimate spheres and labors of laymen and of 
ordained ministers. When we hear so much talk about lay- 
preachers and lay-preaching, we are reminded of the riddle, 
which has come down to us from the ancients, to show us how 
nearly a thing may be what the name given to it indicates, and 
yet be wanting in the essential element to constitute it the 
very thing designated by the name. This is the riddle: “A 
man that was not a man, threw a stone that was not a stone, 
at a bird that was not a bird, that was perched and yet not 
perched, on a tree that was not a tree ;”’ the meaning of which 
is: A eunuch threw a piece of pumice-stone at a bat, sus- 
pended by its claws from the top of a reed, that had grown to 
the dimensions of a tree. Now, when a lay-preacher preaches, 
we have a preacher that is not a preacher, preaching and yet 
not preaching, a sermon that is not a sermon. Is it not better, 
therefore, to say, he is an exhorter making an exhortation? 
Only pride and ambition can object to the use of these terms, 
and aspire to more high-sounding titles. 

For lay exhortation, for the active and abounding services 
of laymen, there is the most abundant scriptural authority to 
be found in the precepts of the apostles, and in the common 
practice of the church in the apostolic days. St. John saith, 
“Let him that heareth say, come.” Is not this not merely 
permissive authority, but an authoritative injunction, to every 
individual, who himself has heard the gospel, to invite and ex- 
hort all other sinners to come to Christ and be saved? St. 
Paul saith : “ Let him that exhorteth wait on exhortation.” 
He specifies the work of exhortation as distinct from that of 
preaching and teaching. In Heb. x: 25, he enjoins this duty 
upon the brethren : “ Not forsaking the assembling of your- 
selves together as the manner of some is, but exhorting one 
another.” This certainly was instruction given to laymen how 
they were to do when no minister was present to hold public 
assemblies for them. It is the generally received opinion that 
the infant congregations in the primitive times, before they 
received settled pastors, met together on the Lord’s day to 
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read the Scriptures and exhort one another. On this point we 
have the testimony of the safe and conservative Dr. Killen, 
who, while holding that all the primitive elders were not 
preachers, says, “it was necessary that at least some‘of the ses- 
sion or eldership connected with each flock should be compe- 
tent to conduct the congregational worship. As spiritual gifts 
were more abundant in the apostolic times than afterward, it 
is probable that at first several of the elders were found ready 
to take part in its celebration.”* It appears that in the 
Church of Corinth several speakers were in the habit of ad- 
dressing the same meeting, and it does not appear that all the 
speakers were necessarily elders, as Dr. Killen seems to hold; 
but as women, and only women, are forbidden to speak in 
the public meetings, it would seem to be implied that 
permission was given to all the male members of the congre- 
gation to speak the word of exhortation, if any one of them 
had a word to say unto edification.t It is too well known 
that lay-exhortation was a common practice in the synagogues, 
to leave any necessity for us to cite authorities to prove that 
fact. But asa recent and competent authority on this point, 
we quote the words of Dr. Farrar, who says; “‘ As there were 
no ordained ministers to conduct the services of the syna- 
gogue, the lessons from the parashah and hophtarah, the law 
and the prophets might not only be read by any competent 
person who received permission from the résh hak-keneséth, 
but he was even at liberty to add his own midrash, or com- 
ment.”’{ It wasin accordance with this custom that Paul and 
his company were called upon to speak the word of exhorta- 
‘tion in the synagogue of Antioch-in Pisidia.§ It is generally 
agreed that the early Christian churches, in worship and 
government, were founded upon and fashioned after the model 
of the synagogues. Bishop Whatley says, “the primitive 
Christian churches were converted synagogues.” 

From all this it appears that there was in the church, 
in the apostolic days, the ministry of lay-exhortation. This 
ministry of lay-service without office has always existed in 
the church in some form, and has at all times been more 
or less clearly recognized as, at least, a permissible ministry. 
At certain periods, always in times of revival, it has been 








* Ancient Church, sec. iii., ch. 2. +1 Cor. xiv: 26, 31. 
[Life of Christ, ch. xvi. Acts xiii: 14, 15. 
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more active than under ordinary circumstances, and has come 
more clearly under ecclesiastical recognition. In the days of 
John Knox, and under his authority and approbation, there 
were appointed in the Church of Scotland lay-readers and 
lay-exhorters, who relieved ministers of a part of their pub- 
lic services, and: who, when there were no ministers, read the 
Scriptures and delivered exhortations to assemblies of the 
people.* These lay-readers and exhorters filled very much 
the same place that our modern Bible-readers and so-called 
lay-evangelists fill, only—and this is a very important differ- 
ence—they were appointed by the ministers, and labored 
under the supervision of responsible ecclesiastical authority. 
This same thing exists to-day in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. The General Assembly of that church, in 1869, 
authorized its presbyteries to give “ permission” to qualified 
laymen to exercise their gifts here and there, as the Lord 
may furnish opportunity. The Southern Church is filling 
up with these lay-exhorters, who labor under the authorita- 
tive permission of the presbytery. In this way, possibly, a so- 
lution to the perplexing problem of lay-preaching may be 
reached. These men do not abandon their secular pur- 
suits, nor are they regarded as in ecclesiastical office. They 
are simply laymen. They are not self-called and self-ap- 
pointed preachers. They do not call themselves lay-evan- 
gelists, nor do other people call them lay-preachers. They 
go under the name of lay-exhorters. If any choose to call 
their exhortations lay-preaching, then it is lay-preaching, kept 
within proper limitations and under proper authority. 

Here the important question for the Presbyterians arises, 
Is the appointment of lay-exhorters by presbytery consti- 
tutional? The very most that can be said against it can only 
hold it to be extra-constitutional. It is not contra-constitu- 
tional, because it does not run contrary to any existing con- 
stitutional provision or prohibition. It only puts under rule 
and regulation what has always existed in some form in the 
church. There have always been lay-talkers, and there always 
will be, and ought to be; and because their legitimate sphere 
has not been clearly defined, and their labors brought under 





*McCries’ Life of Fohn Knox, Period vii. 
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ecclesiastical recognition, they have sometimes transgressed 
all due limitations, and invaded the sacred functions of the 
ordained ministry, and thus given offence and made trouble. 
It may be said that the appointment of lay-exhorters has the 
effect of creating a sub-ministry in the church, the ministry of 
unordained men, Let it be so, then. It would be simply the 
ministry of lay-exhortation, for which there is the most 
abundant scriptural authority. It would not be creating a 
new ministry, but only giving ecclesiastical recognition to 
what is already in existence by divine appointment. Thus, 
that vast reserved power in all our churches, which has 
hitherto been largely running to waste for the want of having 
proper recognition and direction given to it—the labors of lay- 
men—will be brought under control ; and being thus regulated, 
it may be utilized to the best and very highest advantage. We 
have seen that the two divinely-appointed offices for preaching 
the gospel, in the churchly and official sense of preaching, are 
those of the evangelist and pastor, the one thing the ag- 
gressive and the other the conservative arm of churchly 
power ; and that it is divinely ordered that those admitted 
into these offices should be inducted into them by ordination. 
By ordination we understand nothing more nor less than the 
investiture by the church of a man, who is supposed to 
be divinely called, with all needed ecclesiastical authority for the 
work of his office. It does not give the call to the holy office, 
nor does it confer any grace, or mental or spiritual qualifications 
for its work. It presupposes all this, and thereupon proceeds 
to invest the man with ecclesiastical authority to exercise the 
functions of the office to which he seems to have a divine call, 
and for the work of which he is supposed, on reasonable evi- 
dence given to the church, to be endowed with all needed 
natural and supernatural qualifications. The investiture of 
ordination in the Presbyterian Church is usually made by 
“the laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” for which 
form of ordination there is abundant scriptural authority. 
But the formal act of “the laying on of the hands”’ is not 
essential to the fact and validity of ordination itself. Ordina- 
tions may take place, and hold as valid, without the formality 
of laying on of hands. Neither John Calvin, nor John Knox, : 
was ordained by the “laying on of hands.” Presbyterians 
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cannot afford to be over nice and particular on this point. 
In the case of Calvin, there was not even a prior papal ordi- 
nation to fall back upon, to make up for any supposed defi- 
ciency in this presbyterial ordination. Paul Henry says: “ No 
trace of his ordination can be found in the rece¢ds of his 
life.’ * In the case of John Knox, there was no formality 
of laying on of hands, nor any other ceremony, save the 
solemn call of the congregation of the Castle of St. Andrews, 
delivered to Knox in a most solemn and impressive charge, 
by John Rough, at the conclusion of a sermon appropriate 
to the occasion. Knox did not set the least value upon his 
prior ordination by the popish bishop; for McCrie informs 
us, ‘In common with all the original reformers, he rejected 
the orders of episcopal ordination, as totally unauthorized by 
the laws of Christ; nor did he even regard the imposition of 
the hands of presbyters as a rite essential to the validity of 
orders.” + If the formal act of laying on of hands is essential 
to the validity of ordination, then the two foremost and most 
honored men in the Presbyterian Church were never anything 
more than laymen. 

We have brought out these facts in order to apply them to 
the case of Mr. Moody, and all others who stand in the atti- 
tude he occupies in the church. We believe that Mr. Moody, 
whether he recognizes the fact or not, is constructively or- 
dained to the work of an evangelist by the general consent 
and approval of the ordained ministry of the holy Catholic 
Church. All necessary ecclesiastical endorsement and author- 
ity have been imparted to him in the hearty co-operation of 
ministers and people of all evangelical branches of Christ’s 
church. In this way there is just as truly the authority of or- 
dination in his ministry as ever there was in the ministry of 
John Calvin and John Knox. Without the laying on of the 
hands of bishop or presbytery, by the manifest call and ap- 
proval of the divine Head of the church in heaven, and by the 
manifest call and approval of the people of the church on earth, 
he is constructively and most truly ordained to the work in 
which he is engaged. Not being formally ordained by any one 





* Henry's Life of Calvin, Part i. ch. ii—“ Calvin was never ordained priest, 
and did not enter the ecclesiastical state.” Bayle. art. Calvin, Beza. 
¢ Life of Knox. Period iii. 
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denomination, but constructively ordained in the united en. 
dorsement and approval of all, as shown in their hearty co- 
operation with him, he goes forth in his labors, not as the 
minister of this or that branch of the church, but as the un- 
denominational, or rather, as the inter-denominational evange- 
list of pure Christianity to the great mass of non-church-goers, 
who fill up the wide and waste places intervening between the 
churches and their ordinary congregations. In this field, which 
is in the strictest sense an evangelistic field, he has the author- 
ity of ordination in his preaching just as thoroughly and truly 
as John Calvin and John Knox ever had the authority of ordi- 
nation in their ministry in the fields to which the Lord called 
them, and in which the church has always recognized them as 
princes and leaders in. the great work of reformation. With 
this kind of ordination for their work, Presbyterians ought to 
be very well satisfied with Messrs. Moody and Sankey. They 
are more than satisfied ; they rejoice in their work, and thank 
and praise God for giving such workmen to the church and the 
world. 

If Mr. Moody should be unwilling to recognize himself as 
placed in the way we have explained above, under constructive 
ordination by the universal acceptance and approval of all the 
denominations of evangelical Christianity, then, still, we would 
bid him God-speed in his labors as simply a layman ; only, ifhe 
persists in holding himself as a layman, we cannot recognize in 
him competent ecclesiastical authority to administer the sacra- 
ment, to govern in the courts of the church, and to do such 
other things as can only be orderly done by the ordained min- 
isters of the Word. But it does not require a formal and pro- 
nounced acceptance on the part of Mr. Moody, any more than 
a formal and ceremonial act of laying on of hands on the part 
of the church, to complete his ordination, and to establish its 
validity. It is only needed that he silently and unceremo- 
niously adjust himself to the peculiar position in which he finds 
himself placed by the providence of God, and in which he f 
recognized as “ the right man in the right place,” by the uni- 


versal cortsent and approbation of all evangelical denom- 
inations. 


There is, as we think we have conclusively shown, a divinely 
appointed place in the church for the private and public labors 
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oflaymen—a ministry without an office. A man may bea 
patriotic politician without holding or seeking a political office. 
In this way, in private and public, though unofficial labors, he 
may serve his party, or, what is far better, his whole country, 
to the great advantage of the highest interests of the nation. 
There is such a thing, in both state and church, as a ministry 
and service without office. When, therefore, such men as 
Messrs. Wanamaker and Stuart of Philadelphia, and Dodge 
and Cree of New York, and many others whom we might 
mention, engage in active and public efforts for Christ and 
humanity, without abandoning their secular employments, they 
are not to be looked upon as eccleciastical outlaws, to be con- 
demned and silenced, but they should be recognized by the 
church and her ministry, and encouraged in their labors, as do- 
ing an orderly work, for which there is divine authority. It is 
not their fault if the church fails to recognize and to bring 
under rule and regulation their lay ministry, and to utilize 
its results for its own highest interests. If they have imparted 
‘to them a divine message, and the gift of uttering it, then it is 
their privilege to speak in the way of lay-exhortation, and they 
dare not keep silent. But being unordained men, only laymen, 
they cannot assume to themselves the ecclesiastical authority 
and functions of the ordained ministry without a breach of 
constitutional order. Like these men, Mr. Moody at first be- 
gan to labor for Christ and humanity as a layman ; but when 
he gave up all secular employment, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively and entirely to preaching and the work of evangeli- 
zation, then he ceased to be a iayman, and become, in the eyes 
and estimation of all the world, a preacher of the gospel; and 
the church, by her recognition of him in this attitude, and 
by her endorsement, in thus receiving and co-operating with 
him in his labors, has, by common consent, invested him with 
ail needed ecclesiastical authority for his ministry and work. 
There are, we think, three classes of laborers in the vineyard 
of the Gospel-ministry. First and foremost, the regularly and 
formally ordained pastors and evangelists ; and then the unor- 
dained ministry of laymen who, without abandoning their sec- 
ular empjoyment, and without coming into ecclesiastical office, 
speak the word of exhortation from place to place and from 
time to time, as the Lord gives them ability and opportunity ; 
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and then, between the regular ministry of formally ordained 
clergymen, and the regular ministry of laymen, there comes in 
a third class of men, who, having begun their labors as laymen, 
have gradually grown into the ministry of the Word as their 
exclusive employment, and have thereupon abandoned all sec. 
ular engagements, and consecrated themselves to the sacred 
avocation ; and being recognized in the holy office by the com- 
mon consent and general approval of the churches, and their 
labors being endorsed by general co-operation with them, they 
are thus constructively ordained and invested with all needed 
ecclesiastical recognition and authority for their work. 

We observe, in conclusion, that another class of so-called 
lay-preachers is coming forward, upon whom we cannot look 
but with disapprobation and alarm, because they neither re_ 
cognize the church, nor desire to be recognized by it. They 
not only ignore all constitutional ecclesiastical authority, but 
go so far as to place themselves in an attitude of antagonism 
to the church and her ordained ministry. We have met, and 
have come into collision with such men, who claimed to be fol- 
lowers of Mr. Moody, but who, evidently, neither knew him 
nor were known of him. They are the counterfeit Moodyites; 
the bare and base imitators of some of his external manners, 
without having entered, or being able to enter, into the inner 
spirit of the man and his work. They are like Mr. Moody 
only in the one point, that each one of them runs around with 
a Bagster Bible in hand. Money can buy the Bible at the 
book-store, but only the Holy Ghost can baptize a man into 
the spirit of the Bible, and endow him with the requisite gifts 
to do a real Bible-work for Christ and for souls. The Bible 
will do these men no harm, and there can be no possible ob- 
jection to their having Bibles; but the fear is, having Bibles in 
their hands, and setting themselves up as Bible-teachers, with- 
out having the spirit of the Bible in their hearts, they may do 
the cause and the true people of the Bible a very serious dam- 
age. These men, of whom we now speak, have not been bap- 
tized into the spirit of humility and modesty ; and, therefore, 
manifestly, they are neither called of God nor wanted of man. 
They have neither office nor gifts for unofficial work, and 
should, we think, be severely discountenanced. To all such 
let it be said, a Bagster Bible cannot make a Moody of any 
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man, though it may help a presumptuous man to ape a Hea- 
ven-sent evangelist. And where that evangelist himself has 
not been seen in his work, such crude and weak imitations may 
tend to bring him and his holy work into disrepute. Imitation 
is never genuine work; and when it is prompted by vanity 
and pride, it can only end in mischief and harm. We have 
known some of these peripatetic Bible-carriers, who go about 
calling themselves Bible-readers and lay-evangelists, to make 
themselves ridiculous in vain attempts to imitate the marvel- 
ous rapidity of utterance, the peculiar stammering and stutter, 
the angular and jerky gestures, and even the mispronuncia- 
tions, of Mr. Moody. And when we have seen weaklings thus 
imitating the mere external habits, and even the defects and 
faults, in the manner of the good man’s preaching, we have 
been reminded of the lines of Coleridge on imitation, especially 
the following words : 
**On folly every fool his talent tries; 

It asks some toil to imitate the wise ; 

Though few like Fox can speak—like Pitt can think— 

Yet all like Fox can game—like Pitt can drink.” 

Our best policy is to let these mere imitators alone—severely 
alone—and they will soon die out ; for imitation is the mere 
shadow of a passing man, and can last but for a day.. When 
God wants another Moody, he will call him into existence, 
and call him into his ministry, and then call upon and con- 
strain his church and people to recognize him and to co-oper- 
ate with him in his labors. But. when God sends another man 
to stir up his spiritual Israel from Dan to Beersheba, and to 
move the world, most surely he will be like Mr. Moody in 
spirit, but most likely he will be unlike him in manners and 
means. The Haldanes—those genuine and godly laborers in 
Christ’s vineyard in the first quarter of this century—were men 
of great wealth and high literary tastes and attainments, and 
were very different in modes of operation from Moody and 
Sankey of this last quarter, but were like them in spirit, zeal, 
self-sacrifice, and earnestness. All the God-appointed evan- 
gelists, from Philip to Moody, have always been alike in spirit, 
but generally very unlike in external habits and modes of work. 
God is fertile in resources, and seldom repeats himself. 
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Art. VI—THE POWER AND IMPORTANCE OF UNCTION IN 
PREACHING. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. Pierson, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 


How the pulpit may be made more attractive and effective, 
is a question which absorbs much of the best thought of our 
day. Men of big brain and great heart, who possess the 
graphic power of the painter’s pencil, are at work, drawing the 
profile of an ideal ministry. Hence the able essays on 
“ Pulpit Talent,” and kindred themes, which lift up so high a 
standard of fitness for the sacred office. 

The one great need of the pulpit is power. With all the 
confessedly high qualifications of the ministry as a class, 
there is yet a nameless deficiency in much modern preaching. 
Trace the lack to what you will, there is a lack of power. 
Even where the pulpit is attractive, how seldom is it effective 
to the great end—the saving of souls! Many sermons interest 
and instruct, please and profit, which do not win men to 
Christ. They gratify the mind, but do not satisfy the soul; 
they convince and persuade, but do not convict and convert. 
Men speak, week after week, in a full house, to an attentive 
audience, on vital gospel themes, and after studious prepara- 
tion, and yet their preaching is attended with but little power. 
And a more important question can scarcely be asked than 
this: Wherein consists, and whereby may we secure, the true 
Power of the Pulpit ? 

The lack of power is not to be attributed to a lack of 
scholarship. In the ministry, as in other callings, there are 
examples of incompetency and superficiality, yet the average 
culture is high. Nor can this lack of power be traced to a lack 
of intellectuality; for the modern pulpit lays just claim to 
some of the mightiest efforts of human genius. Nor can the lack 
of power be accounted for by a lack of spirituality, in the gen- 
eral sense of the deeper Christian experience and the ampler 
Christian furnishing ; for the ministry deservedly rank as spir- 
itual leaders. 

Shall we find the lack of power in the lack of truth, the 
substitution of something else for the pure and simple gospel 
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message? That there is a great evil here, none can deny. 
Without the truth of God, there will not be the power of 
God. But is there always power, even where there is truth? 
Truth and power are not synonyms in this wicked world; 
would to God they were! 

We have carelessly adopted the old pagan maxim: “ Magna 
est veritas, et prevalebit ;” forgetting that the whole history 
of mankind shows its fallacy and falsity. To a large extent, 
truth has always been known. Yet look at the annals of our 
race. At the beginning, our first parents heard the truth of 
God from the lips of God himself; yet, even in an Eden of 
innocence, it did not prevail. A satanic lie there proved 
mighty to the ruin of the race. Look at the antediluvian 
world. Noah, a preacher of righteousness, proclaimed the 
truth for a century, and made not a convert. Greece and 
Rome knew enough truth to save them ; yet, to day, we read 
the records of the rise and ruin of the most refined and of 
the most martial of ancient nations. France has known the 
truth, yet has been perpetually rocked in the crater of ruin, 
and, instead of the truth prevailing, we see a whole people, 
in a revolutionary crisis, arraying falsehood in truth’s white 
robes, and crowning vice with the diadem of virtue. 

Were the truth spoken in a sinless world, it might prove 
great and prevail. But in fallen natures the wrong is might- 
ier than the right, and error keeps the mastery. The Gospel 
is not unto salvation, until it is not only the truth of God, 
but the power of God. 

The parting words of our Lord, as recorded by St. Luke, 
in Acts i: 8, promise to supply this great lack. They con- 
tain a prophecy of power. The grand word of this prophecy is 
duvayis, It bids us study the science of spiritual dynam- 
ics; to inquire what that is which makes preaching a dynamic 
force in the church and in the world. 

The power promised is of the Holy Ghost: “ Ye shall re- 
ceive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 
Here, then, is unveiled the secret, both of the lack of power 
and of the source of power, in preaching. 

That these valedictory words of our ascended Lord refer to 
spiritual power in preaching is scarce opento a doubt. Here, 
indirectly, Christ himself defines the office and work of his 
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ministers: ‘‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” So said Ana 
nias to Saul: ‘“ Thou shalt be His witness unto all men, of 
what thou hast seen and heard”’ (Acts xxii: 15). Preaching 
is pre-eminently a w¢tness, which any one is competent to give, 
independent of any special spiritual gift. But power to wit. 
ness—power to make this witness effective, effectual—is only of 
the Holy Ghost. 

It will be seen, then, that the words of Christ suggest the 
theme of this paper, which will present some thoughts upon 
“The Power and Importance of Unction in Preaching.” 


As applied to preaching, unction is not a scriptural term. 
Only once does the word occur in our New Testament—1 Jno, 
ii: 20: “Ye have an unction (Ypzopya) from the Holy One.” 
where it means an anointing, or chrism, applied to Christians 
generally, in the gifts and graces imparted by the Holy Spirit. 
Applied to the ministry, it is understood to express the anoint- 
ing of the preacher with a divine gift and grace of preaching; 
that chrism of spiritual authority whereby he reaches, touches, 
moves, and moulds the inmost being of his hearer—the power 
of the Holy Ghost. 

“ Unction ” implies “ power,” and this constitutes its “im- 
portance.” Taking these words of Christ as the germ of our 
thought, let us consider the power of the Holy Ghost in preach- 
ing. In developing this germinal thought, all that is vital to 
the theme will receive due attention. The word unction, 
though it means anointing, must not be understood to imply 
only smoothness, lustre, fragrance, or even consecration. It 
means power to open the eyes of men, “turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 

In asking for the causes of a lack of power in préaching, it 
would sometimes seem that the error is fundamental. It is 
common in these days to look upon the ministry as a mere 
trade, business, or, at best, profession; and hence we are prone 
to measure our qualification for it by human standards. Let 
us start aright, and, at the outset, fix firmly in our minds this 
truth, that the ministry is not a human profession, but a divine 
vocation. God, calling us to it, must fit us for it. 

One great practical mistake of the preacher is, that he in- 
wardly conceives of power as human. Perhaps he really de- 
pends upon intellectual might, cogent argument, vigorous 
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thought, happy illustration, poetic imagination, to move the 
mind; upon fervent feeling, earnest emotion, persuasive ap- 
peal, to move the heart. Even where we feel that to all pow- 
erful preaching, there must be a certain glow, how often do we 
depend upon intellectual effort—the march of thought—to warm 
us, so that the glow is not spiritual, but intellectual, magnetic, 
sympathetic. 

Eloquence is not unction, though unction confers the truest 
and highest eloquence. The power to move men in spiritual 
things is a power purely of God, and to be carefully distin- 
guished from all those channels through which it flows, and 
all means by which it works, as the lightning is distinct from 
the cloud it charges, or the wind from the wave it heaves and 
rolls. 

This anointing of the Holy Ghost, this enduing with power 
from on high, is a process which defies all analysis. The secret 
seems to lie now in the preacher’s glowing ardor and fervor, 
and then in tearful tenderness; now in flaming earnestness, 
and then in omnipotent argument. But whether in the logic 
of reason, or in the logic of love, in warning or in invitation, 
there is a power not of man. 

So also does unction defy description. You can no more 
define it than you can the savor of salt, or the flavor of fruit, or 
the fragrance of a flower. But you may be profoundly sensi- 
ble of its presence or absence. Who has not felt the lack of 
it! We sometimes hear preaching full of learning, but empty 
of life. It isthe mummy of divinity. The form is there; the 
spirit is gone. The cerements of a venerable antiquity wrap 
it round, but it has the scent of the grave, the odor of decay. 
And we have a quaint but expressive popular phrase which 
just describes such preaching—‘“ dead orthodoxy.” How well 
that portrays a tame, stale, lifeless statement of those grand 
truths of the Word of God, which should rather prove so living 
and life-giving as to wake the dead. 

I. The Importance, to the Preacher, of Unction or Power 
from the Holy Ghost appears, first, in zts necessity to a proper 
apprehension of divine truth. This is especially true of certain 
themes. Light takes color from the imperfection of the media 
through which it passes. Beautiful as are its hues and shades, 
tones and tints, they all imply discoloration, imperfect reflec- 
tion and refraction of a colorless ray. 
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So the light of truth is discolored by passing through the 
human media of its representation. To speak in a paradox, 
we need unction to modify our very conceptions of God and 
truth. Our mental and emotional states and habits, our dis. 
positions and tempers, doubtless affect our notions of divine 
things. If the preacher have a tyrannical temper, may not 
God’s law, passing through such medium, take a false tinge, 
and appear as the arbitrary code of an infinite Will? If his dis- 
position be vindictive, will he not be prone to conceive of di- 
vine wrath as a revengeful rage, with elements of malice, ma- 
lignity, malevolence, wholly at variance with His character, so 
that the holy anger of God, from the medium of its transmis- 
sion, shall assume a lurid glare? Nor is it incredible that a 
melancholic temper may impart, even to divine promises, a som- 
bre tint. And so if the preacher have that type of amiability 
which lacks force and will, he will be prone to form unregener- 
ate notions of divine benevolence, and conceive God as a ruler 
whose mercy is laxity, whose indulgence verges upon indif- 
ference. 

Thus it is that men not endued and imbued with the Spirit 
of God, misconceive, and so misrepresent, the divine character, 
and, in effect, hold up to view a God whose image is colored 
and qualified by a yet unsanctified, perhaps unrenewed, dis- 
position. No man can declare God’s truth as it is, until he is 
brought, by the power of the Holy Ghost, into real, vital, per- 
sonal sympathy with God. .The power to teach and preach 
rightly and truly implies an antecedent power rightly and truly 
to think—to conceive the truth. “ For what man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man, which is in him? 
Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of 
God ”—(1 Cor, ii: 11). 

How manifestly essential is the Holy Ghost to all vivid 
conceptions of the sinner’s condition! It is only now and 
then that we realize the actual peril—the lost state—of 
impenitent souls; that we see the sinner doomed and damned. 
Only now and then that we feel how glorious is heaven ; how 
awful is hell; how certain the danger ; how perfect the deliv- 
erance. 

This realization, or sense of the reality, of divine things, only 
God can give. And when the Spirit unveils our eyes, uncovers 
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to our spiritual vision the real woe of lost souls, the real bliss 
of souls saved, then all the thoughts and feelings, powers and 
purposes of the preacher become like combustible material set 
aflame with divine earnestness. 


II. If the Holy Ghost must thus lead us to right apprehen- 
sions of the truth, all true power, in its presentation, must be 
also of God. The office of the preacher is that of an inter- 
preter, not of words only, but of the spirit which they embody. 
He is to speak “ the truth in love ;” not only to represent God’s 
message as a messenger, but to represent God as an ambassa- 
dor. The nearer he gets, therefore, to a divine point of view, 
the closer he comes into spiritual sympathy with God, the more 
complete his identity with Hint, the mightier he is as a repre- 
sentative. Here, again, then, appears the importance of divine 
unction, in its necessity to real power in the presentation of 
gospel themes. This also will most clearly appear as to a cer- 
tain class of truths. 

The ill-success of our attempts to bring the severer attri- 
butes of God near to the consciousness of man, may be owing 
not wholly to the moods of the hearer, but partly to the modes 
of the preacher. During the writer’s seminary life, a sermon 
was preached before the class upon the wrath of God. So vio- 
lent and vindictive was its whole tone, that it drew from a boy 
of six summers, who was present, the remark, that ‘‘ the man 
preached about a wicked God.” We shall never forget how 
Dr. SKINNER, in reviewing the sermon, cautioned us against 
misconceiving and misrepresenting the holy anger of God. 
“This brother,” said he, “ seems to find pleasure in excoriat- 
ing people, and talks with apparent satisfaction, if not delight, 
of their guilt and exposure to hell. I fear he has still unregen- 
erated notions of God’s anger, which he conceives as malevo- 
lent, while it is infinitely benevolent.” Then, with great unction, 
he proceeded to show us how love and hate are equally per- 
fections in God—in fact, only opposite poles of the same great 
attribute of holiness. And we went from that class exercise 
with such views of divine wrath as made God seem only the 
more lovable, because he hates sin with infinite hatred. 

Whitefield’s preaching, which so gently and softly echoed the 
messages of grace, sometimes thundered with the stern voice 
of the law. But his tearful tenderness, his affluent emotion, 
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made Sinai seem almost as sweet and subduing as Calvary. 
That famous sermon of Edwards,’ on “ Sinners in the hands of 
an angry God,” would, without unction, have been almost an 
assault upon God, an apology for infidelity. What marvel, if 
the great Scotch preacher, on hearing that one of his brethren 
had preached upon “ The terrors of God,” asked, ‘“‘ Did he do 
it with unction ? without that he has wrought only harm.” 

III. Unction imparts power in the interpretation of truth. 
The prime quality of an actor is the power, not of affecting 
emotion or passion, but of assuming a character not his own— 
of throwing himself, by a subtle sympathy, into the characters, 
scenes, and times which he represents. Somewhat so in the 
pulpit. The prime requisite of the preacher is the power of 
real, vital, spiritual sympathy with God, divine themes, and 
spiritual truths. 

Musicians singularly differ in their renderings of vocal and 
instrumental compositions. Thousands have a merely mechan- 
ical power. There is, in their musical performances, a flexi- 
bility, rapidity, accuracy, which astonish you. They seem 
to have acquired a perfect mastery over the tones of the voice, 
or the keys of the instrument. Others have what may be called 
an original power. There is, in their performances, a striking 
originality, a startling brilliancy, which proves a native, creative, 
genius for music. Yet a third class, and they are but few, pos- 
sess a spiritual power. They may have neither the rapid and 
skillful mechanical execution of some, nor the brilliantly orig- 
inal style of others, but they have a marvelous, almost mirac- 
ulous, power of entering into the secret life of the composer, 
and interpreting to the hearer his musical idea or thought. 
For in every true musical composition there is an zdea wrought 
into its very structure, and he is the finest musician who can, 
by instinct or study, discover that musical thought, and give it 
expression in the language of melody and harmony—who can 
sing out with the voice, or play out upon: an instrument, the 


original conception of the composer. He becomes an inter- 
preter. 


In the pulpit, among our foremost preachers, will be found 
three great classes. First, those whose power is, in a sense, 
mechanical. There is a rapidity of thought, a fluency of utter- 
ance, a flexibility of voice, an accuracy of diction, a grace of 
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gesture, which proclaim the finished orator. Others possess an 
original power. They, perhaps, transgress not a few rules of 
oratorical propriety, but they reveal a genius for public address. 
The brilliance of their conceptions, the sublimity of their imag- 
inations, their wild, weird, startling suggestions, amaze and 
overwhelm you. The intellectual firmament seems to be flash- 
ing with auroras and raining meteors. 


There is a third class, who have acquired in preaching a true 
spiritual power. They may or may not possess the mechanical 
graces of the finished, polished speaker, or the original genius 
of the natural orator. What matters that! What if they 
cannot, with graceful fluency, produce what is rhetorically 
faultless. What if they cannot throw into their public address 
._ the originality, versatility, and force which charm and chain 
you. They have a mysterious, spiritual power to render God's 
truth clear and cogent, to enter with intellectual, emotional, 
spiritual appreciation into the spiritual mind of the Divine 
Author. Imbued with his spirit, endued with his power, they 
catch Azs thought and give it expression. They are God’s 
interpreters. Their exegesis or exposition has no aim and works 
no end but the bringing forth of the hidden spiritual sense 
and meaning, and through them the Spirit of God feeds you 
with the “ hidden manna.” 


IV. If unction—this enduing with divine power—be thus es- 
sential to the true apprehension, presentation, and interpreta- 
tion of truth, it must find its zmportance, also, in its necessity to 
all real success. 

Fidelity in the work of preaching is not to be gauged by 
seeming success; but we cannot help feeling that the infre- 
quency of conversions is mainly traceable to the lack of unc- 
tion in preaching. DR. SKINNER used to say that “ God may 
give to a church and to a pastor every type of piety but that 
which is found in a sense of the powers of the world to come,and 
the impenitent will remain unconverted. But when the preach- 
er, in any way, gets this consciousness of eternal realities, he is 
prepared to become, under Christ, a saviour to souls.” This 
sense of eternal things in the preacher, awakening a similar 
consciousness in the hearer—this is unction, this is the power of 
the Holy Spirit in actual exercise. 
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When this power endues the preacher, it is manifest ina 
mighty logic of argument, and a mightier logic of feeling. His 
words are now like drawn swords, keen at the edge and keener 
at the point; now like the hammer, whose heavy blows 
‘break in pieces even the flinty rock; and again like the fire, 
‘that burns, melts, and subdues all things. It is manifest in the 
hearer, in the consciousness that “a spiritual power is grap- 
pling with him,” laying hold upon his convictions, emotions, 
conscience, will ; compelling him eithertoyield or fight. And 
while no preacher is responsible if he do not command success, 
he is responsible if he do not command power. The final de- 
cisions of destiny he cannot control; but he may compel a 
soul to make a decision. 

Theremin was right: “ Eloquence zs a virtue,” and pre-em- 
inently, sacred eloquence. No human gifts, or combination of — 
gifts, can constitute a manatrue preacher. Whether or not 
he have the graces of oratory, he must have the graces of the 
Spirit. His power must be that of a renewed soul, endued with 
divine authority, imbued with holy unction, transmitting to 
others the glow of his own earnestness and enthusiasm. 

This spiritual power is, perhaps, the only thing in a preacher 
which cannot be feigned. He who never tasted of the grace 
of God may build discourses of faultless homiletical propor- 
tion and theological symmetry. A hypocrite may play the 
part of an actor, assuming an ardor, a fervor, an earnestness, a 
tenderness, a pathos, a passion, which he does not feel. But 
only he who waits before God till endued with power from on 
high, can so wield the sword of the Spirit as that he shall pierce 
‘even to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow,” and prove “ adiscerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” 

So important to the preacher is unction, that, without it, the 
right and privilege of the man to preach is, at least, question- 
able. For what is it which constitutes the commission by 
virtue of which we occupy the sacred office? First, the divine 
call to teach in this school of souls. Next, the possession of 
gifts fitted to edify. And, third, the unction which gives power 
to testimony. The first, the divine call, none but the man 
himself can decide. As to the second requisite, the edifying 
gift, the church must judge. The last, the divine anointing, only 
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the actual fruits can prove. Without ¢hzs, the last and great- 
est requisite, all else is vain. For asa Christian without the 
savor of godliness is worthless as a Christian ; so the preacher 


‘without unction is worthless as a preacher. 


V. Unction gives character, not only to the truth preached, 
but to the man preaching. The word “ unction” means anoint- 
ing, and suggests fragrance. The ancients used to say that 
the purest forms of virtue were aromatic to the senses ; so that 
persons of distinguished purity and beauty of character were 
encompassed with an atmosphere of fragrance. Who that has 
moved in the companionship and enjoyed the ministrations of 
aman of God, peculiarly and habitually anointed with this 
divine chrism, has not observed how his whole utterance and 
bearing are fragrant with gospel aroma! Unction imparts 
savor to his sermons, power to his testimony, soul to his voice, 
and a nameless charm,even to his presence. You think of 
what was said of Lord Chatham: “ There was something in 
the man finer than he ever said ;’”” or of Aaron, at whose 
anointing for the priestly office, the precious ointment “ ran 
down upon his beard, and went down to the skirts,” or fringes, 
“of his garments.” Of the truly anointed preacher, it may be 
said: ‘“‘ All thy garments smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, 
out of the ivory palaces of the heavenly King.—Ps. xlv: 8. 

We are beautifully told that our risen Redeemer was made 
known to his disciples “in the breaking of bread.” It was not. 
in his general appearance, blooming with resurrection glories, 
nor in his celestial converse only, that Jesus shewed himself 
to his disciples. But when he went in to tarry with them, and 
sat down to meat, took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and 
gave to them, the reverent simplicity, the holy devoutness, the 
childlike gratitude, with which that evening grace was said, 
that simple act performed, left no doubt who it was. 

It is said that the wood of the violin becomes changed in 
structure by being played upon, and is reconstructed upon a 
finer principle. For this reason, a very old instrument, thus 
refined in texture by long service in the hands of some master 
of melody, can scarce be bought at any price, having yielded 

up its original coarseness and harshness in obedience to this 
strange law. When the great Norwegian violinist wished to 
repair his favorite instrument, he waited till.an accident in the 
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orchestra shivered the grand bass viol, and secured a portion of 
the wood, to incorporate with his own violin. 

We have often thought that somewhat so the whole man, 
upon whom the Spirit rests, and through whom, as by 
some subtle instrument, God chooses to breathe into human 
ears and hearts the melodies and harmonies of a divine 
gospel, must become refined in spiritual texture, lose his orig- 
inal coarseness and harshness, and, throughout, feel the per- 
vasive influence of the enduing, imbuing power. 

Hume said that “ he who would teach eloquence, must teach 
it chiefly by examples.’””’ And we may, perhaps, get no little 
help in forming a true conception of sacred eloquence, by cit- 
ing examples.” What a power was Peter on the day of 
Pentecost, when that vast multitude were “ pricked in their 
heart, and cried out, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
and when three thousand that same day received his word 
with repentance and faith, and were baptized into the fellow- 
ship of the church. What power unction gave to Stephen 
before his stoners, so that, filled as they were with murderous 
hate, they were “ not able to resist, the wisdom and the spirit 
with which he spake.” 

One of the most remarkable examples of this spiritual power 
in modern days was, perhaps, Whitefield, who has been 
called the most successful preacher since apostolic times. 
What ardent, fervent, pungent logic! What flaming evangel- 
ism! What glowing enthusiasm! What a divine earnestness! 
His mingled simplicity and sincerity, tenderness and direct- 
ness, quelled the rabble at Moorfields, the rough colliers at 
Kingswood, and the murderous miners at Cornwall; and en- 
chanted the versatile Garrick and the elegant Chesterfield, the 
philosophical Franklin and the skeptical Hume, as well as the 
ignorant, degraded, brutalized outcasts of society. 

Where lay the secret of this power? Not in native genius, 
not in transcendent powers. John Angell James says his 
elements of success were “ solemnity, tenderness, earnestness, 
courage ;” and his biographers agree that his were not very 
extraordinary abilities. His voice, indeed, was wonderful, hav- 
ing a strange power to charm and thrill, persuade and_subdue. 
Yet even that voice would have been but the soulless sound 
of a brazen trumpet, the empty clangor of a silver cymbal, 
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without the emotion—unction—that gave expression, life, 
power to his whole elocution. God endued him with power. 
This alone accounts for that soulful earnestness, habitual un- 
selfishness, fondness for his work, tearful tenderness, impas- 
sioned appeal, passion for souls, which made this modern evan- 
gelist the Elias of the eighteenth century, and enabled him,with 
almost divine authority, to insist on instant, visible, decisive 
action in those who heard him. 

So the great Northampton pastor, calmly repeating the 
words, “ Their feet shall slide in due time,” so alarmed his 
audience that they shrieked and groaned aloud, till their cries 
actually,drowned the preacher’s voice and compelled him to 
pause, while they seized the pillars of the meeting-house as if 
they felt their feet sliding into ruin. 

So Nettleton, violating all rhetorical rules and homiletic 
standards, in his simple sermon on the words, “I thought on 
my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies,” neverthe- 
less, wrote those words on every heart as with a pen of iron 
and the point of a diamond, till every hearer seemed ready 
and resolved to turn his feet unto God. 

It only remains to add a few words upon ¢he conditions upon ° 
which we may expect this divine enduement. The promise 
is: ‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you.” To whom is it addressed? Is this glori- 
ous assurance limited to the great and gifted? No! One may 
possess only the most ordinary abilities, and yet be endued 
with power from on high. As William Arthur says: “The 
tongue of fire may be combined with any form of talent and 
with any style of composition :” through unimpassioned tran- 
quility or calm argument, instructive exposition or doctrinal 
teaching, imaginative description or fervid exhortation, the 
divine fire may burn and glow. The preaching gift, like the 
gospel message, knows no aristocracy of intellect, no monop- 
oly of genius. 

1. And yet it ought to be borne in mind, that one condition 
of our reception of the supernatural power is, that we make 
diligent use of the zatural. Because God is glorified by the 
foolishness of preaching, it by no means follows that we are 
justified in preaching foolishness. We are not to be content 
‘with weakness because God can use it for his glory. Surely 
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we are not to imagine weakness a virtue, because it is not by 
might, nor by power, that souls are saved. That is the wrong 
kind of simplicity that makes men almost simpletons. Away 
with the notion that even prayer is to displace studious pre- 
paration. Grace never sets a premium on idleness or laziness, 
The beaten oil befits the sanctuary. There is a natural basis 
even for supernatural power; and the natural basis for unction 
in preaching is a mind and heart by devout study filled with 
the Word. A man who thus habitually comes to his pulpit, 
after diligent research into the Bible in the original tongues, 
with his whole being infused and suffused with biblical themes, 
will be most likely to be filled with the Holy Ghost. We are 
to do our very best, and then, with deep consciousness that all 
our strength is but weakness, ask God’s blessing, not on our 
laziness, but on our labor. 

2. There is also a spzrztual basis for the heavenly enduing with 
power, to be found in a spiritual mind, and heart, and life; in 
general goodness of character. Can you imagine a man wield- 
ing this power who is not filled with the Holy Ghost? The 
anointing process implies a previous cleansing process. The 
holy oil refuses to be poured upon that which is unclean, or to 
mingle its precious perfume with the scent of an unwashed, 
defiled person and garments. If ever one wants to come with 
clean hands and a pure heart, it is when about to take up the 
golden vessels of the sanctuary. 

This natural basis of diligent study, this spiritual basis of a 
godly character, being secured, what remains in order to real- 
ize the blessing of the divine enduing? , 

3. There must be, first of all, a consciousness of our need. We 
do not deeply feel our impotence in handling sacred subjects. 
We often mistake intellectual enthusiasm, passional force, or 
emotional fervor, for spiritual power, and practically lean upon 
ourselves. 

Socrates defined his work in the garden city of the east as a 
negative one: “ To bring men from ignorance, unconscious, to 
ignorance, conscious.” So we may say that the first work of 
the Spirit in preparing us to preach isa negative one, to bring 
us from impotence, unconscious, to impotence, conscious. Thenour 
conscious need draws or drives us to God. Out of a longing 
soul we breathe the earnest prayer for power, such as only he 
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can give. We begin to /ee/ that clear views of truth, warm 
emotions, studied discourse, eloquent appeal alone, cannot 
save a soul or move a will; that it is not by might, ner by 
power, but by the spirit of the Lord. 

4. This securing of unction must be not only a distinct sub- 
ject and object of prayer, but an honest, specific, supreme aim. 
No man ever attains spiritual power so long as he is satisfied 
without it; so long as, whatever be his formal petitions, the 
real desire of his heart is to originate brilliant and startling 
thoughts, or clothe them with the golden and silver tissues of or- 
nate speech ; or, so long as the supreme desire is set upon any 
human type of power. While our aim is after excellency of 
speech, and enticing words of man’s wisdom, let us not expect 
the demonstration of the Spirit. And let us remember, that the 
same prayer which earnestly begs for preaching-power, brings 
down that consciousness of eternal realities which comes only 
from God; and which renders “the groan of one wounded ’” 
soul more grateful to our ears, than the shouts of a thousand’ 
voices, “ praising the skill of the archer.” 

We have already referred to Whitefield as an example of 
power in preaching. Where did he get power? He tarried at 
the throne of grace till he was divinely endued. He came 
from closest closet communion with God; and, like. Moses 
issuing from the canopy of cloud, he came with a face shining 
with reflected glory, a soul overflowing with holy emotion, so 
that a simple look at his audience would sometimes open the 
fountains of his tears, and, for a time, close the gates of speech. 
Then, overcoming his emotion, he would hurl his heart at his 
hearers in hot words, all aglow with love and grace, until, un- 
der this sacred bombardment, the citadel of unbelief hauled 
down its hostile flag, and ran up the blessed banner of the cross.. 

Would that we all might come to feel that we need not the 
iron tongue of impassioned denunciation, nor the silver tongue 
of musical and persuasive oratory, nor the golden tongue of bril- 
liant and gorgeous rhetoric; but the divine tongue of fire, lit 
from the altars of God! 

When the ministry come to recognize and realize this need, 
breathe this prayer, and cherish this aim, then will begin a new 
era of pentecostal power. While we feel sufficient in ourselves, 
God withholds the divine anointing. But when we feel that 
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our sufficiency is of God, then we look for higher help; we go 
to the closet to be warmed with a heavenly fire and fervor. Then 
we receive the chrism from the Holy One, whose worth the 
alabaster box of ointment but faintly symbolizes; and whose 
fragrance, even that pervasive perfume which filled the house 
with its odor cannot express. 

All important as is this heavenly anointing with power, it is 
yet without price. God waits and wills to give it simply for the 
asking. A dying world lies about us; the quickening Word is in 
our hands. But we are powerless successfully to apply the rem- 
edy. The gospel, falling on listless ears, becomes only a savor of 
death unto death. But let the Holy Ghost come upon us and 
we receive power. Lo, our unworthy utterance is attended with 
the demonstration of the Holy Ghost! The dry bones in the 
valley of indecision show signs of life; bone cleaves to bone; 
the skeleton of cold and dead intellectual belief begins to be 
clothed with the warm flesh of spiritual faith, and where once 
lay the slain of Satan, gather the hosts of God. That thus our 
preaching may become to sinners a quickening power, our every 
breath may well become a prayer. 
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Art. VII—THE NEW MANUSCRIPT OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 
By C. J. H. Ropss, Res. Lic., Union Seminary. 

AMONG all the writings ascribed to the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians occupies the fore- 
most place. Unquestionably the oldest of them,’ it is also the 
one which offers the smallest field for criticism. Thus, the 
genuineness of Clement’s Epistle is generally conceded, while 
opinions differ widely about the letters of Ignatius. Its style 
is dignified and sober, in marked contrast to the Epistle of 
Barnabas; and its theology has a catholic breadth very differ- 
ent from the Judaizing tendencies of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Clement is, moreover, free from peculiar and,to us, distasteful 
elements, like the allegorical exegesis of Barnabas, the fantas- 
tic vagaries of Hermas, or the constant enforcement of epis- 
copal authority which characterizes Ignatius. Connecting, as 
it does, the principal church in Greece with that of Rome, the 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians may be regarded as the 
faithful mirror of primitive Christianity. 

By some freak of history, there has been linked with this 
genuine letter, the so-called Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians. 

Until the present time, these Epistles have been known only 
from the last few leaves of the Alexandrine Bible manuscript. 
The text throughout is very faulty—in many places entirely 
obliterated—and three leaves are lost, containing five chapters 
of the First Epistle and eight of the Second. 

The Latin Church, from the fifth to the sixteenth century, 
was so ignorant of the whole epistles, that Thomas Aquinas 
could speak of “ Pope Clement’s Epistle to the Athenians.” 
But till within two years those thirteen chapters have been 
deemed entirely lost. 

In 1875, however, a book appeared, which tells its own 
story: 

The Two Epistles of our Father among the Saints, Clement, Bishop 


of Rome, to the Corinthians, now for the first time published com- 
plete, from a manuscript of the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre 





1. Some place Hermas and Barnabas almost as early, but their dates are very 
uncertain. 

2. Pat. Apost., opp. edd. Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, Lips. 1876, Fasc. I. 
Pars. I., ed. 2; pp. xxxvi, xxxviii, note. 
New Series, No. 22. 21 
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in the Fanar of Constantinople ; with Prologemena and Notes, by 
Philotheus Bryennius, Metropolitan of Serrhe ; at the cost of Mr, 
George Zarifé, a gentleman distinguished by his liberality and zeal for 
Christian and ancient literature. 8vo. Constantinople, 1875.* 


The manuscript here mentioned, isa small 8vo parchment 
codex, of 120 leaves: 


“Finished in the month of June, inthe 11th century, the 3d day, 
the 9th (year) of the Indiction, the year 6564, by the hand of Leo, 
notary and sinner.’” 


It contains Chrysostom’s Summary of the Old Testament— 
as far as Malachi (leaves 1-32), the Epistle of Barnabas (33— 
51 b), Clement’s First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians 
(51 b—7oa—76 a), the Doctrine .of the 12 Apostles (76 a—8o), 
the 12 Epistles of Ignatius in the longer Greek Recension, pre- 
ceded by that of Mary Castabalensis to the Martyr (81-120). 

The manuscript is a cursive, neatly and distinctly written; 
words, accents, aspiration, and interpunctuation being clearly 
indicated. Itacisms are very rare, excepting the interchange 
of nets and vyueis. If the fac-simile given by Bryennius is a 
fair example, there can have been no difficulty in reading the 
text, though it is not free from abbreviations, and iota subscript 
seems to be written only in a single instance. The mistakes, 
indeed are so few as to suggest that the scribe revised his 
original. Peculiarities of spelling appear to have been re- 
moved, moods and tenses corrected, order of words improved, 
and Scripture quotations abbreviated or conformed to the Sep- 
tuagint.° Even the theology has not wholly escaped. 

We have already three editions of Clement in which the new 
manuscript is used. It is gratifying to meet in the Greek 
Church with such a proof of acquaintance and sympathy with 
occidental patristic study, as is afforded by the learned and 
elaborate edition in which Bryennius has made known his 
discovery. The minute and careful survey of the subject con- 
tained in the prolegomena shows a comprehensive knowledge 





3- Trans. in Academy, May 6, 1876, p. 436. The Fanar is the Greek quarter ; 
Serrhe (Heraclea) is an ancient Seg in Macedonia (Stud. u. Krit., 1876, p. 708., 
Bleek, Einl. ins A. T., 2 ed. (1865), p. 111, note.) 

4-J. ¢., June 3d, A. D. 1056. 1056 is the year 6564 of the Byzantine era- 
whose year 5509 coincides with A. D, 1. The Indiction is a cycle of 15 years, 
beginning with B. C. 3. So 1056 (strictly Sept. 1, 1055—Aug. 31, 1056) is the gth, 
year of the 71st Indiction. 

5. Cf. Pat. Apost. opp. l.c., p. xiv, and notes. 
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of even the more recent literature relating to Clement in 
several different languages.’ While such a wide range of 


’ reading for the preface shows that no external source of in- 


formation has been neglected, an equal care for the text of the 
epistles is shown in the punctiliousness with which every 
possible allusion to Scripture has been noted.* In view 
of these merits, we can readily pardon the editor’s allusions to 
“some Protestants who are afflicted with episcophobia,” and 

o “the lofty criticism” of certain Germans. We must, 
however, regret that Bryennius did not have access to Tisch- 
endorf’s text of Clement (1873), or to Lightfoot’s admirable 
edition (1869). The result of this deprivation and of a natural 
partiality for his own discovery, is seen in the text, which leans 
too much to the new readings, though the older codex should 
have the greater weight. The greatest fault, indeed, of this 
edition is that it can scarcely be called critical in any sense. 
This may be illustrated by the fact that Bryennius finds no 
difficulty in supposing the so-called Second Epistle to be a gen- 
uine work of the Roman Clement.” 

The same fault cannot be attributed to Hilgenfeld’s new 
edition of Clement," yet he falls into some similar errors 
The prolegomena will repay perusal, and there are a few good 
notes under the text and at the end of the volume.” The 
editor has also done well in relinquishing a large number of 
the conjectures he hazarded in his former edition (1866). But 





6. It is amusing to read familiar names in the references of Bryennius: ¢. g. 
Kovorarvrivos 6 Ti6evdopqios, ‘IAyeupéaAdos, 68ip6105, Soudy Repos, 
OvAyopv20s (Thiersch, Schwegler, Uhlhorn). 

7. The supposed parallels to John’s Gospel and 2 Peter have no strength. On 
the other hand, the quotations from 1 Peter may be held to refute Hilgenfeld’s 
theory, that 1 Peter was written as late as the reign of Trajan. (Zeitschr. fiir. Wis. 
sensch. Theol., 1876, p. 58.) 

8. Oi éxt6nopofBiav masyovres THY Atapaptrupoméva@y x.t. A. p. E6r'- 
‘Tbnan 6é upiriny xcadAeirer x. t. A. p. &. 

9 Cf. Theol. Literaturzeitung, Feb. 19, 1876, p. 99; Stud. u. Krit., 1876, p. 
708; Hilgenfeld’s ed. of Clement, p. xxi, sq. 

to. P. 6&0’. 

11. Clementis Romani Epistulz : edidit, commentario critico et adnotationibus 


instruxit, Mosis Assumptionis que supersunt collecta et illustrata addidit, omnis 
emendata iterum edidit Adolphus Hilgenfeld. Lipsiz, 1876. 


12. £. g. p. 7, onthe gender of C7A.0S; p. 68, on the use of xaid with a prepo- 


sition (6v0v xai Doprvvar@); and especially p. 98, on “ worlds beyond the 
ocean.” 
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both text and notes are open to serious criticism, and the 
whole book is hastily put together and ill arranged. The notes 
are a confusion of text criticism, Scripture references, and 
patristic parallels, much space being unnecessarily used in 
quoting at full length illustrative passages from Clement of 
Alexandria and others. Several notes, which should be under 
the text, are at the end, and vice versa. While containing much 
that might profitably have been condensed, the notes often 
leave us scantily informed on interesting topics. The volume, 
moreover, does not contain an index of any kind, and this de- 
fect, with the confused form in which the notes are printed, 
greatly hinders the usefulness of the work. But while the 
notes leave much undone, the text has had too much done for 
it. The editor has not abandoned his taste for arbitrary con- 
jectures. Not content with a very decided and indefensible 
preference throughout for the new codex over the old, he 
even amends the text against both manuscripts on the 
authority of Clement of Alexandria, or on that of his own 
opinion.* Where, however, we have only the new manu- 
script, the editor’s reverence for it seems to abate. In the five 
new chapters of the first epistle he makes ten changes in the 
text, of which five or six are unnecessary, and two others 
infelicitous conjectures. But it is in the treatment of the 
fragments, of which we shall speak later, that this editor's 
arbitrary construction of the text culminates. 





13. With Clement, e. g. c. 48, p. 53, 1.9, 7t@ yopyos év Epyors u.r.A. Cf 
Lightfoot’s note (p. 146, sq.) against trusting Clement's citations. Another instance 
c. 18, p. 23, 1. 3. On his own judgment, ¢. g., c. 19, p. 24,1. 17, TOUS VES Ce dy 
p- 48, l. 4, éxi Sonzpey. c. 45, p- 50, 1. 2, £Enpebioar. 1. 3, tapaPadreiv. 

14. C. 59, Pp. 64, 1. 18, avozgor ; c. 59, p. 65, 1. 10, adds dé; c. 60, p. 65, 1. 23. 
Epwpévors; c. 60, p. 66,1. 3, add (yua@r); c. 60, p. 66, 1, 3, dxoxowy 
yivopévay ; c. 60, p. 66, 1, 4, Lav ronparoxtx@; c. 61, p. 66, 1. 5, dé; c. 61 
p- 66, l. 22, yeveas; c. 62, p. 66, 1. 24, a lacuna is assumed; c. 62, p. 67,1. 3, 
etape6reiv, This last emendation is good and needed; avozgor also is justi- 
fiable ; but we have yet to hear of any usage of épa@uévors, the beloved of God, 
instead of the usual a@yamnrois (cf. Rom. i: 7.), which Clement uses, c. 8, 
p- 12, 1.13; Yxoxndwv yrvoyéveyr is put instead of droxoovs yrvopéevovs ; 
Gebhardt’s emendation (Zeitschr. fur Kirchengeschichte, 1876, p. 305) Umoxvots 
y'vouévows makes equally good sense, with less violence to the text. IJavro- 
uparopt (for which Hilgenfeld substitutes mavrpoxaropix®) is found in 
similar use, Hermas, Vis. iii: 3. (in Pat. Apost. opp., l. c., p. 102, the reference 
is incorrectly given Sim. iii: 3.) tod mavroxparopos xar évdd&ov ovopuatos. 
This peculiar use of mavroxpatwp may have originated in an _ indefinite 
remembrance of Jer. 1: 34 (Ixx), xUp20S mavroxpUTwp Gvoua avTa@. 
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The best work on Clement’s epistles is, undoubtedly, that of 
Gebhardt and Harnack in the new Leipzig edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers.* This is worthy of almost unqualified 
praise. 

The arrangement is systematic and perspicuous. The text 
criticism is printed by itself. The text is conservative, and 
based on true principles, without being slavishly bound to mis- 
takes of the manuscripts. The notes show great erudition 
and patient research, but are carefully condensed and modestly 
stated. The prolegomena are full, yet concise, and convey 
the impression, that very few works in the immense list of liter- 
ature there given, have been unconsulted by the editor. 
The indices, though not so full as those of Jacobson’s fourth 
edition (1863), yet contain enough for most purposes of refer- 
ence. 

We hazard a few suggestions, which might tend to make 
the work still more complete. It would have been well to in- 
clude in the Prolegomena a concise statement of the theology 
of the First Epistle, and a rather more extended survey of the 
Second in its proper character of a homily. Among the refer- 
ences to the Phoenix (I. c. 25), those in the classics ought to 
find a place.” The liturgical parallels to I. cc. 59-61 might, 
as we shall see, have been largely supplemented, had sources 
other than the Apostolic Constitutions been consulted. We 
conclude with two minor criticisms. 

The note on apyéyovov (p. 98) is very defective. The 
word is not so uncommon as seems to be implied. The lexi- 
cons give several instances of its use in profane writers, and 
Irenzeus uses it four times at the beginning of his work, in 
stating the doctrines of the Gnostics.® 





15. Patrum Apostolicorum opera textum ad fidem codicum et grzecorum et lati- 
tiorum adhibitis prestantissimis editionibus, recensuerunt commentario exegetico 
et historico illustraverunt, apparatu critico versione latina passim correcta prole- 
gomenis indicibus instruxerunt,Oscar de Gebhardt, Adolphus Harnack, Theodorus 
Zahn. Editio post Dressellianam alteram tertia, fasciculi primi, partis prioris 
editio altera. Lipsiz. 1876. 

16. Very few, and those unimportant, omissions are noticeable in this list, on a 
careful comparison with those of Jacobson, (Apostolic Fathers, 1863, vol. I, p. Ixiv ) 
and Lipsius (de Clem. Ep. priore disquisitio, Lips., 1855, p. 3, $q-) 

17. In Herodotus, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny, Tacitus, etc. 
rm. I. 1, $$ 1,2; 5,$2; 9, § 3- 
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The least justifiable thing in the edition is Gebhardt’s sub. 
stitution of (C) for (I), (adopted by Bryennius and Hilgenfeld) 
to designate the new codex. There is no apparent reason for 
the change; and two names for one manuscript are always a 
source of confusion. 

Having thus sketched the history of the new manuscript, 
let us see what we have gained by it for the correction of the 
old text, and from the new fragments which complete the 
Epistles. The defaced condition of the Codex Alexan- 
drinus has always afforded a wide field for conjecture, in 
which, as no one has had the opportunities, so no one has 
equaled the success of the first editor, Patrick Young. Among 
recent editors, Lightfoot (1869), Tischendorf (1873), and Geb- 
hardt (1875), have given the best texts. Many of these con- 
jectures have been confirmed, and many rendered superfluous 
by the new manuscript.” But in other cases, where the read- 
ing is undisputed, the sense is so doubtful that various emend- 
ations have been proposed. 

Such are the references to the sufferings of God (c. 2), to Peter and 
Paul (c. 5), to the Danaids and Dirce (c. 7), to prayer to the Saints 
(c. 56); also the strange’ word éxivoyunv (c. 44). In most of these 
cases the reading of the Codex Alexandrinus is confirmed by the new 
MS. It reads éxzdopnyv, but this seems to bea mere corruption, asthe 
word is unknown. In the references to Peter and Paul, the conjectu- 
ral reading Ilérpos* is confirmed; so that Zeller’ s hypothesis, 
"TaxwBos, * is no longer possible ; and the whole connection of the 
passage is strengthened in a way that makes it a better argument than 


before for the presence and martyrdom of Peter at Rome. 
In the well-known passage (c. 2): 


“Being satisfied with the provision of God. and diligently giving heed to Ais 


words, ye had laid them up in your hearts, and “is sufferings were before your 
eyes ;” 





19. For the completeness of the Epistles, cf. Theol. Literaturzeitung, Feb. 19 
1876, p. 101; Pat. Apost., opp. l. c., p. xv. Contra, Hilgenfeld’s ed. of Clement 
(1876), p. xix. 


20. A list of conjectures illustrating these statements may be found, Theol- 
Literaturzeitung, |. c., p. 100. 


21. The new MS. reads ITérpoyr, 6s. 


22. Zeitschr. fiir wissensch. theol., 1876, p. 47; cf. also Hilgenfeld, ibid, 1872, 
p- 349; 1876, p. 57. In the Protestant. Kirchenzeitung, 1876, No. 3, Hilgenfeld 
announced that the new MS. “ throws new light on the character of the controversy 
carried on between Peter and Paul.” Harnack (Theol. Literaturzeitung, l. ¢., p. 
100) puzzles himself to account for this statement, but as Hilgenfeld seems never 
to have recurred to the subject since, it may be inferred that the “ new light ” has 
proved an ignis fatuus. 
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recently discussed by Dr. Abbot,* the new MS. reads Christ for 
God. But God, as the more difficult reading, and that of the older 
MS. by six centuries, is to be preferred.* Christ seems to have been 
substituted to correct the christology, as the new MS. does in one 
other case.” But the ancient reading does not necessarily involve 
Patripassianism. 

“We have only to suppose a somewhat negligent use of avrov (of which we 
have an example near theend of the same chapter, and others in cc. 32, 34, 36, 50), 
referring to Christ 72 the mind of the writer,though not named. . . .. . 
Observing, then, that Clement had just borrowed a saying introduced, in Acts xx: 
35. by the phrase ‘ remembering the words of the Lord Jesus,’ how natural that he 
should go on to say, ‘ and diligently giving heed to his words, ye had laid them up 
in your hearts, and his sufferings were before your eyes.’ ”’ % 

This explanation seems very satisfactory, and closes the internal 
evidence in the case. But the testimony of Photius is used” against 
the reading God, because he complains (Bibl. Cod. 126) that Clement 
does not give the higher—the divine—titles to Christ.” Dr. Light- 
foot rejoins: 

“ As the reference to Christ's divinity lurks under the reference of the pronoun 
avrod, it might very easily have escaped the notice of Photius. who, in the course 
of this single embassy, read as large a number of books as would have sufficed 
many a man not ill-informed for a life-time.” ** 

This is a plausible explanation, but the words of Photius seems to 
show, that he made a careful and critical examination of Clement’s 
First Epistle, with the object of discovering Arianism in it; and it 
may be that he took the view of avrov adopted above. 

Photius first mentions Clement’s Epistles, apparently from hearsay, 
after reviewing the Apostolic Constitutions and the Clementine Recog- 
nitions (Bibl. Cod. 112-113). He praises the Recognitions especially 
for their style. To several criticisms on the Constitutions, he adds two 
on the Recognitions—that ‘they contain many absurdities, and are 
full of blasphemy against the Son according to the doctrine of Arius.” 





23. Bib. Sac., 1876, April, p..342, sq. I use Dr. Abbot’s translation. 

24. Conjectures like waSjuara for taSnuatra are excluded by the concur- 
rence of both MSS. 

25. Ep. ii: c.9. A.reads Xpi6r0s .. @v uév ro mp@rov mvevdua. I. reads 
in place of the last word, AoyoS, evidently a correction of the christology. For a 
similar instance see Ignat. ad Ephes., c. i, where the shorter Greek, with Severus, 
and Cureton’s Syriac, reads év aiwarz Oeod the old Latin, in sanguine Christi Dei, 
the longer Greek, £vaiuwart Xpi6rov. The notes of Petermann and Bunsen, quoted 
by Dr. Abbot (1. c. p. 338), are refuted by the strength of the MS. evidence. 

26. Dr. Abbot, ir Bib. Sac.,1. c. See the entire page (343), strengthening by 
weighty arguments and authorities the position taken. It may be added, that a 
similar indefinite use of avras is found in Hebrews, to which Clement owed so 
much ; ¢. g., Heb. iii: 2, 5, 6. 

27. By Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fiir wissensch, theol., 1876, p. 441; ed. of Clement 
(1876), p..5, sq. 

28. It is possible that Photius found the reading Crist in the gth century, since 
our new MS. had it in the I1th. 

29. Ed. of Clement, pp. 385, sq., note. 
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When Photius comes (Bibl. Cod. 126) to read Clement’s First Epistle, 
he evidently has in mind these criticisms on a work which he seems to 
attribute to the same author. Thus he remarks, that “ it is simple, 
clear, and suited to the ecclesiastical and inelaborate style.”” He ob- 
jects, that “it locates worlds beyond the ocean, and uses the Pheenix 
as a trustworthy argument.” He complains that, ‘‘ while it calls Christ 
our High-priest and Patron,” it does not give Him the higher—the 
divine—titles, although He is nowhere openly blasphemed in it.” 

The parallel between the estimate of the Recognitions and of the Epis- 
tle is salient. Thereis, indeed, adifference of style, but that is explained 
by the object in view. Absurdities find a place in the Epistle, and its 
Arianism is only not positively, openly expressed. We see that Photius 
came from the Recognitions with the expectation of finding Arianism in 
the Epistle, and it would have needed some exp/icit assertion of Christ’s 
deity to refute that presumption. 

It may be objected, that immediately afterwards Photius (Bibl. Cod. 
126) contrasts with the First Epistle of Clement, the Second, “ which at 
the very beginning proclaims Christ as God.” The reply is easy. 

1. This reference is of the most explicit kind—“ Brethren, we ought 
to think of Christ as of God, as of the judge of quick and dead.” 

2. Photius rightly regarded the Second Epistle as not by Clement 
(Bibl. Cod. 113), and therefore did not expect to find Arianism in it. 

3. Though the Arians frequently speak of Christ as Ge0s, they could 
hardly accept the expression just quoted. 

We conclude, therefore, that the bias visible in the testimony of Pho- 
tius very much weakens its force against the reading, God. On the other 
side, Hippolytus, six centuries before Photius, knowing only the first 
epistle as Clement's, and therefore not prejudiced against it by the 
Recognitions, includes Clement among those who speak of Christ as 
God ; and there is even reason to believe that he had in his mind this 
very passage.” 

The assertion of Hippolytus is sufficient to balance that of Photius, 
and the probabilities of the case thus favor the ancient reading. 


Of the many fragments attributed to these epistles, only 
three are confirmed by the new manuscript. 


The quotation made by Basil (De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix), is found I. c. 
58; the passage cited by John of Damascus (Sacra Par. p. 783 Ze Quien) 
occurs II. c. 20, and the reference in the Questiones ad Orthodoxos 
(Resp. 74). is probably to II. c. 17. 

Hilgenfeld long ago expressed great doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the only fragment now proved to belong to Clement. 





30. Three times, cc. 36, 61, 64. 


31. Lightfoot, 1. c., gives almost conclusive reasons for supposing Clement of 
Rome (not of Alexandria) is referred to here (Euseb. H. E., v. 28). Hilgenfeld 


(ed. of Clement, 1876, p. 5, note) meets them with a bare denial, unsupported by a 
single argument. 


32 Apost. Vaeter, p. 74, note. He afterwards, however, admitted the frag- 
ment into the text of his edition (1866). 





—_ o-. nie toe eae 
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From this, one might perhaps have expected more caution in 
his new edition. It is, therefore, by no means a pleasant 
surprise to find alacuna assumed in II. c. 10,and two fragments 
there interpolated in the text, one of which, as stated, belongs 
to c. 17, if at all to the epistle. 

One statement generally attributed to the lost chapters of 
the First Epistle, merits examination. 

The reference in Irenzus to “fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” finds no explanation in the new MS. __I think, however, that 
it isnot necessary to assume a quotation, and that Dr. Lightfoot (ed. of 
Clement, p. 166, note) speaks a little toostrongly—“ preparaverit . . 
shows that the narrative is oblique, and that Irenzeus is speaking in the 
words of another.” The same moods and tenses prevail throughout : 

‘‘ Annuntiantem unum Deum omnipotentem, factorem cceli et terre, plasmatorem 
‘ hominis, qui induxerit cataclysmum, et advocaverit Abraham, qui eduxerit populum 
de terra Aigypti, qui collocutus sit Moysi, qui legem disposuerit, et prophetas miserit, 
qui ignem preparaverit diabolo et angelis ejus.”’- 

Some of these statements are directly made by Clement, ¢. g., “who 
conversed with Moses” in c. 17 ; but Clement nowhere insists on one 
God; nowhere speaks of God as having brought on the flood, led the 
people out of Egypt, ordained the law, sent the prophets. The unity of 
God may be inferred, because no second God is spoken of, such as 
some Gnostics held. The flood is never mentioned by Clement, but 
may be inferred from c. 7. 

“Noah preached repentance, and those who harkened were saved.” (c. 9) “Noah 


being found faithful, preached regeneration to the world through his ministry ; and 
the Lord saved, through him, the animals, which, with one accord, went into the 


k.”” 


That God brought on the flood is nowhere hinted. In c. 53, Exod. 
Xxxli: 7, is quoted, where God said to Moses : 

“Thy people, which shou broughtest out of the land of Egypt.” 

God’s action here also, must be inferred. 

The Mosaic law is, I think, never mentioned in Clement, except in 
the next quotation we make, though the commandments and 6rdi- 
nances of God, among which it may be included in a general way, 
are referred to—cc. 2, 50, 58. 

The sending of the prophets by God may be inferred from c. 43. 

‘When the blessed Moses, also, ‘a faithful servant in all his (God’s) house,’ 
noted down in the sacred books all the injunctions which were given him, and 
when the other prophets also followed him,” etc. 

The judgment by fire of the devil and his angels may also be inferred 
from c. 11. 

“Lot was saved out of Sodom when all the country round was punished by means 
of fire and brimstone; the Lord thus making it manifest, that He does not for- 
sake those that hope in Him, but gives up such as depart from Him to punishment 
and torture.” 

The punishment and torture (fire is suggested) of all the wicked is 
evidently contained in this passage ; and the inference, transferring it 
to fallen angels, is only a little more distant than some of the other 
inferences of Irenzeus in this place. But there is another reason for 
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the form which this inference from Clement assumes in Irenzeus: 
“ Who prepared fire for the devil and his angels.” It is taken from 
Matt. xxv: 41, and is the common phrase used by Irenzus in describ- 
ing the punishment of the wicked. 

Irenzus uses the whole phrase at least eight times besides this place 
(i: 10, §1; ii: 7, $33 ili: 23, $3; iv: 33, §11; 40, $1,253 v: 26, §2; 27, 
§1). In three other instances Irenzus uses only part of the phrase, 
of the punishment of sinners (ii: 28, §6; 32, §1; iv: 28, §2); and 
iii: 23, $3, he explains that there is but one punishment, originally 
prepared for the devil and his angels, yet which is also to include all 
the wicked. 

It appears then, to me, that the frequent use of the phrase in Irenzus, 
and the meaning he attached to it, justify its use here as equivalent to 
the punishment of the wicked ; and the inference that Clement held this 
doctrine might be justified to a more minutely critical mind than that 
of Irenzeus by Ep. i: c. 11. 

The references of Irenzeus to the doctrine of the Epistle are so in- 
definitely connected with its words, and so evidently put into the form 
in which they would be most effective against the Gnostics, that there 
is not sufficient reason for singling out the one phrase, gui ignem pre- 
paraverit diabolo et angelis ejus, and ascribing it to some lost frag- 
ment of the Epistle. Of course, however, we argue to-day on the basis 
of the complete Epistle, while Dr. Lightfoot had only a mutilated copy; 
and reasons which might warrant the insertion of a fragment ina 
lacuna, do not warrant the assumpiion of a lacuna for that purpose. 


We now turn to the missing chapters of Epistle I., and pre- 
sent them in a literal translation. 

Codex A leavesa long quotation from Proverbs unfinished. 
The new MS. completes this, and continues: 


LVIII.—Let us, therefore, be obedient to his most holy and glorious 
name, shunning the threatenings which were spoken before by wisdom®* 
to the disobedient, in order that we may rest, trusting in the most holy 
name of his majesty. Receive our counsel and it shall not repent you. 
For as God liveth, and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy 
Spirit, the faith and the hope of the elect ; he that in humbleness of mind 
with unfailing gentleness, doeth cheerfully the commandments and or- 
dinances given of God, the same shall be reckoned and counted into 
the number of the saved through Jesus Christ, through whom is glory 
to him forever and ever. Amen. 

LIX.—Butif any are disobedient to the words spoken by him through 
us, let them know that they shall involve themselves in transgression 
and nosmall danger. But we shall be blameless of this sin, and shall pray 
with unceasing prayer and supplication, that the maker ofall things may 
preserve unbroken the determined number of his elect in all the world 
through his beloved Son, Jesus Christ, through whom he hath called us 
from darkness into light, from ignorance to the knowledge of the glory 





33 Referring to the quotation from Proverbs, (77 mavapetos Gu@ic), which im- 
mediately precedes. 
34 1 Pet. ii: 9. (The scripture references are furnished by Bryennius). 
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of his name, to hope in thy name, the author of every creature, hav- 
ing opened the eyes of our hearts that we may know thee, who only art 
most high among the highest, holy resting among the holy,® who hum- 
blest the arrogance of the proud,” who bringest to naught the desires 
of the nations,” who settest the humble on high, and humblest 
the lofty, who enrichest and makest poor, who killest and makest 
alive,” the only benefactor of spirits and God of all flesh,“ who 
lookest upon the depths,” beholder of the works of men,” helper of 
those in peril, saviour of those without hope,“ creator and guar- 
dian of every spirit,‘ who increasest the nations on earth, and from 
them all hast chosen out them that love thee, through Jesus Christ, 
thy beloved Son, through whom thou hast taught us, sanctified 
us, honored us. We beseech thee, O, Lord, to be our helper and 
protector.” Save those of us who are in tribulation, have mercy on 
the humble, lift up the fallen, appear to those in want, heal the un- 
godly,“ turn those of thy people who have gone astray; feed the 
hungering, deliver those of us who are in bonds, raise up the weak, 
comfort the faint-hearted ;*’ let all the nations know that thou alone 
art God,** and Jesus Christ, thy Son, and we, thy people, and the 
sheep of thy pasture.” 

LX.—Thou hast made manifest the perpetual constitution of the 
world through thy workings ;* thou, Lord, hast created the earth,” 
who art faithful in all generations,’* just in judgments, marvelous 
in might and majesty, wise in creating, and prudent in establishing 
that which is created, good in the things which are seen,” and faithful 
to them that trust in thee; O, thou, who art full of mercy and pity, 
forgive us our transgressions of thy law and our iniquities, and our 
trespasses and our faults.“ Impute not any sin of thy servants and 
handmaidens, but purify us with the purification® of thy truth, and 
order our steps, that we may walk in holiness of heart,’ and do 
that which is g_od and well pleasing in thy sight,** and in the sight of 
our rulers. Yea, Lord, make thy face to shine upon us for good” in 
peace, that we may be covered with thy mighty hand, and delivered 
from every sin by thine uplifted arm,” and deliver us from them that 
hate us unjustly. Give harmony and peace to us, and to all that dwell 
on the earth, as thou gavest to our fathers, when they called upon thee 





35 Isa. Ivii: 15 (xx). 36 Isa. xiii: 11. 37 Ps. xxxiii (xxxii): 10. 
38 Job v: 11; cf. Ezek. xv: 11, 24. 39 1 Samuel ii: 7; cf. Deut. xxxii: 39. 
40 Numb. xxvii: 16; cf. xvi: 22. 41 Sirach xvii: 18 sq. 


42 Esther v: 1 (Ixx). 43 Judithix: 11. 44 Jobx:12. 45 Judith ix: 11. 

46 a6efers. Gebhardt conjectures aofeveis because all the rest of these 
prayers are for Christians. 

47 1 Thess. v: 14. 48 1 Kings viii: 60. 49 Ps. Ixxix (Ixxviii).: 13. 

50 Wisdom vii : 17. 51 Ps. lxxxix (Ixxviii): 12. 52 Deut. vii: 9. 

53 (cf. Ro. i: 20) dpa@pévors, Harnack conjectures Gwlouévors, Gebhardt 
adpi6uév ors, Hilgenfeld épa@puévors. 

54 Sirach ii: 1rosq. 55 Numb. xiv: 18 (lxx). 56 Ps. cxix: (cxviii) 133. 

57 1 Kingsix: 4. 58 Deut. xii: 25. 59 Ps. Ixvii Ixvi): 1. 

60 Ps. cxxxv: 12 (Ixx) ; cxxxvi: 12. 
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in faith and truth, becoming obedient to thine omnipotent and most 
excellent name. 


LXI.—"To our rulers and governors upon the earth, thou, Lord, hast 
given the power of their kingdom, through thine excellent and un- 
speakable might, in order that we, recognizing the glory and honor 
given them by thee, may be subject unt» them, in nothing withstanding 
thy will. Give to them, Lord, health, peace, harmony, well-being, in 
order that they may exercige the authority given them by thee without 
offence, for thou, heavenly Lord, eternal King,” givest to the sons of 
men glory, and honor, and power, overthat which is upon the earth. 
Order their counsels, Lord, according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in thy sight,* so that they, in peace and clemency, devoutly 
exercising the power given them by thee, may find thee gracious. Thou 
who alone art able to do these and yet more abundant good things 
among us,“ we confess to thee, through the high priest and patron 
of our souls, Jesus Christ, through whom to thee be glory and majesty, 
both now and from generation to generation, and for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

LXII.—Now, respecting those things which pertain to our religion, 
and are most useful for a virtuous life to those who wish to order (it) 
tighteously and godly, we have written suitably to you, brethren. For, 
concerning faith and repentance, and sincere love and temperance, 
and sobriety and patience, we have touched upon every topic, putting 
you in remembrance, that by righteousness and truth and patience, ye 
ought in holiness to please God, being of one mind, forgetful of in- 
juries, in love and peace, with unfailing gentleness, as also our fathers, 
of whom we have spoken, pleased (him), walking humbly before their 
Father and God and Creator, and all men. And the more gladly have 
we put you in remembrance of these things, since we knew certainly 
that we write to men faithful and most worthy,” and who have looked 
deeply into the oracles of the instruction of God. 

LXIII.—Therefore, it is right for those succeeding to such and so 
great examples, to bow the neck, and to occupy again the place of 
Obedience ; in order that, ceasing from vain sedition, free from all 
blame, we may reach the goal set before us in truth. For ye shall 
cause joy and gladness to us, if, becoming obedient to those things 
which have been written by us, ye cast out through the Holy Spirit the 
lawless violence of your strife, according to the exhortation which we 
have made concerning peace and harmony in this epistle. But we have 
sent faithful and prudent men, who have lived blamelessly among us 
from youth to old age, who shall be witnesses between you and us. And 
this we have done, that ye may knowsthat all our care has been and is 
that ye may speedily be at peace. 





61 For the general subject of this chapter, cf. Ro. xiii: 1 sq; 1 Pet. ii: 13 sq. 
17; 1 Tim. ii: 1 sq; Tit. iii: 1. 

62 1 Tim. i: 17. 63 Deut. xii: 25 (Ixx). 64 Eph. iii: 20. 

65 xavra romor (sc. Bibliorum, Harnack, Bryennius). 


66 MS. evyapi6reiv. Gebhardt, Harnack, Hilgenfeld, evaperezy, an evi- 
dent and necessary correction. 


67 Literally most elect, 2AAOviuwrarors. 
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This fragment adds little that is essential to the Epistle, since 
it contains only the prayer, renewed exhortations to obedience, 
a general summary, and a commendation of the bearers of 
the letter. These messengers are called “men who have 
lived blamelessly among us from youth to old age,” which | 
indicates, if further proof be needed,® that the Epistle belongs 
to the time cf Domitian, not to the reign of Nero. It may be 
noted that Christ is called ‘‘ Beloved Son” twice in the prayer 
(c. 59), and no where else in the Epistle; and that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is found in c.58, where “God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit,” are designated “the faith 
and hope of the elect.” 

But these chapters are chiefly remarkable, as showing the 
attitude and spirit of the Roman Church. It must be remem- 
bered, that the advice of Rome was wholly unasked and un- 
sought by the Corinthians. The Epistle owes its existence 
simply to tidings, which, in some way, had reached the metrop- 
olis (c. 47), of a sedition in Corinth against the officers of the 
church, joined to the solicitude which those tidings awakened. 
We may find the Roman ideal of a Christian church sketched 
(c. 2) in speaking of the former condition of the church at 
Corinth. 


“Ye wrestled night and day (in prayer) in behalf of the whole 
brotherhood. . . . Every faction and every schism was abominable 
to you. Ye grieved over the transgressions of your neighbors; their 
faults ye deemed your own.” 


So we find the Roman Church here,® assuming responsi- 
bility for the schism at Corinth, and sending men to be 
“witnesses between us and you,” because “all our care has 
been, and is, that ye may speedily be at peace.” Not only 
does the Roman Church consider its interference abundantly 
warranted, but it even urges its plea with divine authority. 


“Receive our counsel, and it shall not Tepent you, for he that 
humbly doeth God’s commands shall be saved ” (c. 58). ‘* Ye shall cause 
joy to us if, becoming obedient to what we have written, ye cast out 
through the Holy Spirit the lawless violence of your strife.”” 





68 Cf. the list of authorities for the later date, Patr. Apost. opp., 1. c., p. lixsq. 
69 C. 59.  Butifany be disobedient, . . . . we shall be blameless, 


implying that the Roman church would have sinned had it not reminded the 
Corinthians of their duty. 


7o C. 63. tannoot yevouevor rots Up Huar yep paunévors S12 roe 
adyiov avevuaros éxxdyyre x.t.A. Jacobi suggests (Stud. und Krit. 
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Here the Roman Church plainly regards its advice as vir- 
tually embodying God’s commands to the Corinthians, and 
invokes the help of the Holy Spirit to assist them in obey- 
ing that advice. 

And this divine authority is explicitly asserted, c. 59: 


“But if any are disobedient to the words spoken by him (God) 
through us, \et them know that they shall involve themselves in trans- 
gression and no small danger.” 


This earnest sympathy and help in the difficulties of other 
churches; this Christian love, which never failed either in the 
“faithful wounds” of rebuke for spiritual failings, or in the 
liberal supply of temporal wants, seems to have been from 
the first peculiarly characteristic of the church at Rome. 
Already Rome has assumed a part in “the care of all the 
churches,” and writes to Corinth in terms of the severest re- 
proof, yet with rare wisdom and warm Christian love, such as 
Paul himself had exemplified. From its position in the 
world’s capital the Roman Church early acquired a great im- 
portance and influence in the West, and the orderly, law- 
abiding Roman spirit soon made it powerful as an organiza- 
tion. Whatever the Roman Christians saw, they saw clearly; 
whatever they held, they held firmly; and their claims to 
divine guidance in their actions as a church are not, in those 
early times at least, more conspicuous, than the sagacity, liber- 
ality, and piety by which those claims were supported. It is 
this early maturity of development, this keen eye, warm heart, 
and ready hand, which put Rome so soon into the first place 
among the Christian churches.” It is this Catholic spirit 
which accounts for such utterances as that of Dionysius from 
this same church of Corinth, about seventy years after receiv- 
ing the Epistle of Clement. 


‘“‘Forthis practice has prevailed with you from the very beginning, to 
do good to all the brethren in every city, and to send contributions to 
many churches in every city; thus refreshing the needy in their want, 





1876, p, 715.) that the above may be read “ becoming obedient to what has been 
written by us through the Holy Spirit, ye cast out,” etc. But it is more natural 
to translate as we have done (cf. Harnack’s note ad loc., Patr. Apost. opp. 1. c.), 
and we can hardly imagine the Roman Church here using a formula like that in 
Acts xv: 28. 

71 cf. Harnack, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 19 Feb., 1876, p. 102sq.; Jacobi, 
Stud. und Krit., 1876, p. 715, from which are borrowed some of the thoughts here 
expressed. 
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and furnishing to the brethren condemned to the mines what was nec- 
essary ; by these contributions which ye have been accustomed to send 
from the beginning, you preserve as Romans the practices cf your an- 
cestors.” . . . “To-day we have passed the Lord’s holy-day, 
in which we read Soter’s Epistle, in reading which we shall always 
have our mind stored with admonition, as we ‘shall, also, from that writ- 
ten to us before by Clement. ”” 


We may infer that Clement’s Epistle was received in a 
Christian spirit like that which dictated it, since it was read 
in the church on Sunday for many years. Soon after 
Dionysius, Irenzeus, and especially Cyprian in the third cen- 
tury, emphasize the pre-eminence of the church at Rome.” 

But we must carefully notice that there is no assumption of 
authority in Clement’s Epistle on the part of the church which 
sent it. The Roman Christians appeal to the reason of men 
whom they recognize as worthy of such an appeal (c. 62). 
They exhort the Corinthians on the ground of general truths: 
the unity of the church (c. 37, sg.), the apostolic institutions 
{c. 42), the ordinances of God (c. 40, sg.), the example of 
Christ (c. 16). They distinctly define their own office, as that 
of reminding, admonition (c. 42), and they urge their brethren 
in Corinth to submit, “ zot to them, but to the will of God” 
(c. 56). 

They appeal to Peter and Paul (c. 5), but it is as examples, 
not as authorities ; they adduce the Jewish priesthood (c. 40), 
but only to prove that all things should be done decently and 
in order; they uphold the officers of the church throughout, 
but only the presbyters of the local church in Corinth are re- 
ferred to. There is here not a trace of any hierarchical aim ; 
not the sign of any attempt to exercise authority over the 
other church. Irenzeus and Cyprian are witnesses that the pre- 
eminence of the Roman church was due only to its represent- 
ative position and character. While both these bishops conceded 
Rome’s dignity and superiority, yet they both sharply remon- 
strated against the usurpation by a Roman bishop of power 
over other churches.” 





72 Euseb., H. E. iv: 23. Eng. Tr., vol. ii, p. 176, of Bagster’s Ed. of the Greek 
Ecclesiastical Historians. 

73 Irenzus (iii: 3, § 2.). Cyprian (passages collected in Rothe, Anfeenge der 
Christlichen Kirche, p. 655 sq.) regards the Roman Church as the centre, and 
as representing the unity of the Catholic Church. 

74 Cf. Irenzus, Ep. to Victor, and Cyprian, Epp. to Stephen and to Pompeius. 
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I have dwelt on this feature of the Epistle, because we often 
need to be reminded that Rome held a high place in Christian 
honor and Christian love long before the Isidorean decretals 
and the fabled gift of Constantine ; and that, without the true 
influence of her Christian history and position, forged docu- 
ments had availed her little. 

Let us now look at the prayer, which forms the principal part 
of the new fragment. It is evidently liturgical, and its slender 
connection with the objects of the Epistle shows that it was 
not composed expressly for its place here. Indeed, Jacobi 
has recently made use of this want of continuity to set up a 
theory, that the prayer is of Corinthian origin, and was inter- 
polated in the Epistle from being used when the latter was 
read in the church service.® But this hypothesis is untenable 
for three reasons: 1. The phrases of the prayer are in many 
cases found repeated in other parts of the Epistle, where they 
must be regarded as reminiscences of the liturgy. 2. This 
prayer does not stand wholly alone in the Epistle, for a com- 
parison of c. 20 with part of c. 12 of the liturgy (book viii.) 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, reveals a similarity which sug. 
gests that c. 20 also is liturgical. 3. The extended prayer for 
rulers (c. 61) is much more probable asa part of the church 
service in the metropolis of the empire than in Corinth. 

But the liturgical origin and place of this, the oldest church 
prayer we know, can be shown only by comparing it with the 
oldest extant liturgies—those, namely, of James, of Mark, of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, of “the Apostles” (Nestorian), 
of Chrysostom, and of Basil.” 

LIX. —onws TOV ap8 nov TOV natn pr unuevov Tov éxen- 
Ta@v avrov év dl@ Acs x05 pop Siapuiagsyn aOpavoror. 

Cf. Const. App., viii: 22.—10~ apiOuov tev ‘udexta@v cov 
Stapudarrwv—Chrys. pp. 116, 45. 

LIX.—eis éxiyvwov S0ens vCuaros avron (i.e, Xpiorod). 

Cf. Const. App., viii: 11.—e#s éxtyvworv ts ahs (i... Seod) 
d0&ns nai tov ovoparos cov. 





75 Stud. und Krit., 1876, p. 715. 

76 The liturgies of James, Mark, Chrysostom, and Basil are cited by the pages. 
of Neale’s Primitive Liturgies (Second Ed., London, 1868). The prayers and the 
liturgy in the Apostolic Constitutions are cited by book and chapter. The liturgy: 
of the Apostles and the Blessed Apostles, with some other references, are cited 
from Daniel’s Codex Liturgicus. 4 vols. Leipzig, 1847+53. 
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LIX. —rov Ovov wpicrov év vpiorots, ayltov év aytors 
Kb ? Vv 
avamavo pevorv. 


Cf Const. App. viii: 11. upiore 6 év vpnAots narod, ayre 
évy ayto1s avanavo peve—Chrys., p. 118; Mark, pp. 13, 27. Liturgia 
Apostolorum, Codex Lit. iv., p. 173. “ Gloria in excelsis” (Hilary of 
Poictiers, 5th cent.). 


All these liturgical formulz "may be traced to Isa. lvii: 15 (Ixx) as 
their source, but they agree in their deviations from it. 

LIX.—povor evepyérny rvevpatav nat Oeov naons Capnds. 

Cf. Const. App. viii: 38.—5 Oe0s, 6 rev mvevparwv nad rans 
oapnos. 

LIX.—rov éx1Pléxovta &v tais afiooots. 

Cf. Const. App. xiii: 7—ov 10 BAléupa Enpaiver aBvooovs. 

LIX.—tov rev annAniopévev Owripa. 

Cf. Mark, p. 17.—7 Amis tadv annAniopévor. 

LIX.—fonSov yevéoSai nat avriAnnrtropa nuor. 

Cf. Const. App. viii: 12.—zavrov BonS0s nat avriAnat@p— 
viii: 13. 

LIX.—rovs év GAiher nuciv oa@oor, TOUS TamEvons EAénoor, 
Tous mentw@notas éyerpov, Tois Seopmévors éexipavyO1, trovs 
aceBeis iagat, TOVS mAav@pévous TOL Aaovd Gov éxtoTpEpor. 
yoptracov tous mEeLvaevras, Avtpwoar TOVvS SEecpious Huav, 
sEavactnoov rovs acVevovrytas, mapanahegov Tovs oAryoypv 
xouvras. 

Cf. Mark, p. 21.—Avrpwoar deopious, éédov trovs tv avay- 
MALS, LELVVTAS YOPTAGOY, CAtyopVyovYTaAs mapanahecor, me- 
mlavnpévovs Exiotpepor, ton0TLIO MEVOUS PwTAywYNOOY, meEN- 
THKOTAS EY ELPOV, GaAEVOUEVOUS OTNpIS OV, vVevoonnoTas tacat. 

For similar prayers—Cf. Const. App. viii: 10; viii: 15; Mark, pp. 
17, 20; James, pp. 52, 63, 70; Chrys., p. 114; Basil, pp. 165-6; 
Liturgia Beatorum Apostolorum, Codex, Lit. iv., p. 182. 

For an analysis of this prayer in its oldest forms, see Codex Lit. iv., 
Pp. 115 Sq. 

LX.—2v tv aévvaov rot xdopov ovoTacw Sia TAY 
évepy OULEV GOV épaveporoiyoas. 


Cf. Const. App. viii: 22. —6 THV TOW KOG MOV GVGTACLY S1a TOV 
évepyoupév cov sae phaveie ssa 


LX.—2Aejpov nad ointippov. 

Cf.Const. App. vii: 33.—0 éAenuwr nad ointipuw@ry.—yJames, p.43. 

LX.—60s 6pOvotav nat sipnyvny nyiv re nat maoLTOIS NaATOL- 
xOvOL THY yNY. 

Cf. Mark, p. 16.—rnv onv eipnyny 60s nyiv év 6povoia nat 
ayann. Prayers for all men are mentioned—1 Tim. ii: 1 ; Polycarp, 
ad Phil.,.12 ; Justin Martyr Apol. i: 65; Dial. cum Tryphone, 133. 
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LXI.—Tois re apyovor nat ny ovpev ors TMV én} THS vis 


. . 015 605, nUpie, Dytetav, eipnrvny, OuOvotar, 
edordSnav. 


Cf. Codex Lit. i., p. 156.—Ut Imperatori nostro Regibus et Principi- 
bus Christianis pacem et veram concordiam largiri digneris. (From a 
monastery liturgy for Good Friday; date 1712.) 

For the absence of prayers for rulers from Roman liturgies—ef. 
Daniel, l. c., p. 137, sq. 

For prayers for peace and for rulers—Cf. Const. App. viii: 10, 12, 
15 ; Mark, pp- 16, 18; Basil, pp. 165, 171. 

For mention of, and exhortation to, prayers for rulers—Cf. Ro. xiii: 
1-6 ; 1 Pet. ii: 13-17; 1 Tim. ii: 1,sq.; Tit. iii: 1; Polycarp, ad 
Phil. 12; Martyrium Polycarpi, 10 ; Justin Martyr, Apol. i: 17; Ter- 
tullian, Apologeticus, 30, 31, 32, 39; Ad Scapulam, 2; Cyprian, ad De- 
metrianum, 20; Origen, contra Celsum, viii: 73 ; Arnobius, contra 
gentes, 4 ; Dionysius Alexandrinus, in Eusebius, H. E. vii: 11; Const. 
App., vii: 10.—(Cf. Patr. Apost. opp., edd. Gebhardt, Harnack, Zahn, 
fasc. 1, pars. 1, ed. 2, 1876, p. 103, sq.) 

LXI.—ééozora éxovpavie, Baciled tev ai@ver. 

Cf. Const. App. vii: 47.—faoied érovpavie; vii: 34—fao1- 
Led trav aiwvor. 

Some of these parallels are, doubtless, purely accidental; 
some may arise from a common source in Scripture; some of 
them do not prove more than that certain formule were early 
used in church prayers. But the very existence of this 
prayer is much earlier and more definite evidence of litur- 
gical worship than has hitherto been discovered.” I do not 
contend that the liturgies were necessarily written at this 
early date. But this prayer does, I think, clearly show the 
use of a fixed form of worship in the Church of Rome at the 
close of the first century. The prayer evidently consists of 
three main parts; the glorification of the Father (c. 59), the 
petitions for the church (cc. 59, 60), and the supplication in be- 
half of rulers(c.61). All these are found, as the parallels show, 
in the eucharistic liturgies of the early church. The prayer for 
rulers, though so frequently enjoined by the apostles and early 
fathers, is much less prominent in the liturgies than in Clem- 





77 Ignatius, ad Magnes, c. 7, where he exhorts them to have one prayer and one 
supplication, and the common prayers (xo1vas evyas) mentioned by Justin, 
Apol. , 65, are adduced by Trollope (Greek Liturgy of S. James, Edinburgh, 
1858, p. 3.sq.), but they are too indefinite to prove the use of liturgiese 
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ent’s epistle. The temporal supremacy of the Pope excluded 
it from the later Roman liturgies. But no such cause could 
operate in the days of Clement, and the frequent collisions of 
the Christians with the authorities at Rome render very natu- 
ral an extended reference to them in the church prayers. The 
sublimity of this prayer gains a peculiar significance when we 
remember that it was Domitian in whose behalf it was offered. 
The prayer for rulers is, however, not omitted in the an- 
cient liturgies, as the references show. The concurrence then 
of these three prayers, in Clement’s epistle and in the oldest 
eucharistic liturgies, seems to show that this ancient letter con- 
tains a part of the service of the Lord’s Supper in the Roman 
church. 

Besides this, the striking verbal resemblance observable in 
many parts suggests that the Christian church possessed from 
avery early period a common treasury of liturgical formule. 
The importance of this new fragment for the history of Chris- 
tian liturgies must be estimated by those who are specially 
versed in the subject, but I have deemed it necessary to call 
particular attention to these leading features, because they do 
not seem to have attracted the attention they merit. 

The new manuscript thus not only corrects and completes 
the text of the Epistles, but also gives interesting hints re- 
specting the position and character of the Roman church near 
the end of the first century, and preserves to us the mother of 
liturgies, a prayer used in the service of the Roman church 
when the Apostle John had not yet passed away. 

The Second Epistle will be considered by itself, and we may 
hope for additional light on the whole subject from a new- 
found Syriac manuscript of the twelfth century, and from an 
appendix to Dr. Lightfoot’s edition of Clement. Both of these 
will be published shortly. 
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Art. VIII.--CURRENT NOTES. 


PROF. HENRY B. SMITH AS EDITOR, AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 

Tue decease of Henry Boynton Smitu, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
associate editors of this journal, has been fitly signalized in the just and 
beautiful tribute to him, already set before our readers, from the pen of 
his late pastor, Dr. Marvin R. Vincent. We are glad to have been able 
to procure so suitable a memorial from so competent a source, and to give 
it a permanent place upon the pages of a periodical, with which, and 
some of its principal predecessors, he has been so long and so honorably 
connected. Many of the finest leading articles, which gave those Reviews 
character and influence, were from his pen. Since they had become 
merged in this journal, he has, with the undersigned, had the responsi- 
bility of conducting it. Much of itsinterest and value have been due to 
his editorial counsels and contributions. These would have been far 
more frequent, had not the frail and capricious state of his health pre- 
vented, Greatly as our readers must have felt this loss, none felt it so se- 
verely as his associate-editor; and none can feel, more deeply, his entire 
withdrawal from this service to the nobler service above. It isnot nec- 
essary to repeat the eulogy, or any part of it, already spread out upon 
our pages, in which we most heartily concur. It is proper, how- 
ever, for us to say, that he had peculiar endowments fer editorship, 
especially of a Quarterly Review. He had an assemblage of requisites 
for this work, some of which may be common in one individual and 
some in another, but all of which are rarely found blended in any one. 
He had earnest convictions, strength and tenacity of principle, depth 
and breadth of learning and scholarship, unusual mastery of the great 
questions of philosophy and theology, theoretical and applied; a keen 
eye both for the speculative and the practical side of great religious, 
moral, philanthropic, ecclesiastical, and sociological questions, coupled 
with unusual versatility, tact, judgment, and taste. As he had for 
some time retired from his professorate, the main service of which he 
was capable was devoted to this Review. And it, aside from his own 
household, most of all suffers from that loss, which is his everlasting 

in. 

In this emergency, it is cause for devout gratitude that his former 
associate in the editorship of the American Presiyterian Review has 
consented to step into his place. The country contains no one 
more experienced in the editorship of quarterlies and monthlies than 
the Rev. J. M. Suzrwoop. As editor of the Biblical Repository, 
National Preacher, Hours at Home, Eclectic Magazine, American Presby- 
‘erian Review, and other periodicals, his experience, added to his judg- 
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ment and culture, is invaluable. He is also widely known to the Pres- 
byterian, and general religious public. With the aid of his practical 
judgment, and of other helpers, it is our hope and purpose to add im- 
portant improvements and attractions to this Reviewin the near 
future. 

Lyman H. ATWATER. 





CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROF. HENRY B. SMITH. 

Ir seems fitting that brief mention should be made in this connection 
of the leading articles contributed to this Review by our former asso- 
ciate. While his name was appended to most of them as they ap- 
peared, yet they may have passed out of the recollection of many, who 
read them at the time with profound admiration and interest. 

It will only be necessary to give the A#/es of these contributions to 
show the extraordinary breadth and comprehensiveness of his studies 
and scholarship ; for he conscientiously abstained from writing, even 
in the pages under his immediate control, on any question or topic that 
he had not prepared himself, by patient study and original investigation, 
to discuss intelligently and profitably to his readers. In this respect, 
his example, as in many other matters, was worthy of warm commen- 
dation. No pressure brought to bear upon him could ever induce him to 
swerve from this purpose. We often suggested to him subjects in the 
line of his studies, and on which we knew his mind was at work, which 
would be timely, and none could handle better, and which we desired 
to have discussed in the QuarRTERLy, but the uniform reply was, 
“T am not yet ready. I am thinking about it. Some of these days 
I hope to feel competent to make the attempt.” For several years 
past he had contemplated a paper on a subject of vital moment 
to religion and true science, in relation to which a fierce conflict of 
opinion is raging. He was anxious to write upon it, He was 
master of the literature of it. He had pondered and studied it in 
all its phases, conditions, and relations, near and remote, and yet 
he died without giving to the world the contribution we had so long 
and eagerly coveted. The brethren who listened to his remarks on 
“ Evolution,” the last time he met with them, are prepared to appreci- 
ate the eminent service he would have rendered to Christian science, 
had he been spared to make his “ powerful answer to the later utter- 
ances of the materialistic school.” And it was not indolence, or lack 
of courage or definite convictions, that held him back, but a high 
sense of responsibility in making the attempt, and a due estimate of the 
qualities and conditions requisite to a proper and profitable discharge 
of the self-assumed task. He felt deeply—and would that the feeling 
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were common—that it is better not to discuss a grave subject of this 
character at all, than to discuss it in a flippant and crude, superficial 
and incompetent manner. 

Before we proceed to the pleasant task of recalling to the reader’s 
memory the contributions of one with whom we were associated for 
nine years, in editorial labors, we submit a brief historical statement. 

In the year 1859, an association of gentlemen, in Boston and vicinity, 
originated the The American Theological Review, with Dr. Joseph Tracy 
as editor. ‘ It was designed to meet the wants of those churches that 
accept the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism as an expression 
of their theological views.” After the issue of the first number, it was 
deemed expedient to secure an editor from this city. Dr. Smith was 
offered, and accepted, the position, and remained its chief editor till 
it was united with the Presbylerian Quarterly, at the close of 1862. 
The death of Dr. Wallace, the founder and editor of that journal, and 
the choice of the writer as his successor, having prepared the way for 
this union, under their joint editorship, with the title of The American 
Presbyterian and Theological Review. It was a remarkable compli- 
ment that Boston and Congregationalism thereby paid tothe New York 
Presbyterian professor. The position did seem a little anomalous, and 
gave rise to more or less criticism. And yet, there was a real sympa- 
thy and vital doctrinal harmony between tne founders of that Review and 
the school of theology of which Dr. Smith was a fitting and distin- 
guished representative. 

Several of his most noteworthy contributions are scattered through 
the four volumes of the American Theological Review (1859-1862). 

In January, 1869, the title of the Review was modified ; the original 
Boston name (“Theological”) being dropped, and thereafter it bore 
the name simply of the American Presbyterian Review, until its union 
with the Princeton Review, in January, 1872. This change in the 
name was significant, and indicated the fact, that the Review had come 
to be more distinctively Presbyterian. Nota few of his ablest contri- 
butions are contained in the volumes covering the years 1863-1871. 
Owing to the failure of his health in the latter part 1868, he was able 
thereafter to use his pen in consecutive effort only at long intervals, 
and then not always to his own satisfaction. We find but five papers 
from his pen after his break-down in 1868, and in but one of these— 
that on Strauss—do we recognize the vigor and masterly ability of his 
former self. So that a period of ten years—from 1859-1869—em- 
braces the main life-work of our brother, as it will live and speak to 
posterity from the printed page. How precious seem those pages in 
the light of this fact! In common with the Church at large, we mourn 
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over the fact, that his Lectures on Theology cannot be given to the 
world, and that he died before executing his purpose and desire, which 
he expressed to us with flashing eye and radiant brow, to embody his 
matured views and convictions in a course of Lectures on the Ely 
Foundation. But there is cause for devout gratitude, that, amidst his 
other pressing and important duties, he found time to devote himself 
so largely to the Review, which he considered a sacred trust, and 
through whose pages he has so wonderfully enriched our Christian 
literature. These contributions—so characteristic of the man and the 
scholar, the philosopher and the theologian, the student of the divine 
mysteries and the true-hearted Christian—will constitute no mean 
memorial of Henry B. Smiru, That the more valuable of them will be 
gathered into a volume we have no reason to doubt ; and in that form 
will attract even more attention than they did when fresh from his pen ; 
and will add new laurels to a crown, won by incessant application 
and the combination and entire consecration of rare powers and gifts, 
and worn with singular meekness and modesty. 

The following list, we believe, contains the titles of all his contribu- 
tions to the above-named Reviews, and the date of their appearance. 

“ Christ: Prophet, Priest, and King” May, 1859; “The American 
Theological Review ” (showing its objects and the state of things out 
of which it grew) May, 1859; “The Limits of Religious Thought,” 
Feb., 1860; “ Unitarian Tendencies,” May, 1860; ‘‘ Hamilton’s 
Theory of Knowledge,” Jan., 1861; “The New Latitudinarians of 
England,” 1861 ; “ The Theological System of Emmons,” Jan., 1862 ; 
“Dr. Gardner Spring and the Brick Church,” Jan., 1862; “ British 
Sympathy with America,” July, 1862; ‘‘The General Assemblies,” 
Old and New, July, 1862; ‘Laboulaye on the United States of 
America,” Jan., 1863; ‘Archbishop Whately’s Letter to Mrs. 
Stowe,” April, 1863 ; “Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
Oct., 1863 ; “* Renan’s Life of Jesus,” Jan., 1864; ‘‘ Theories of the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures,” April, 1864 ; “ The General Assembly,” 
July, 1864; ‘ Wheedon on the Will,” July, 1865 ; “‘ Julius Miiller’s 
System of Theology,’ July and Oct., 1865 ; Mill’s Examination of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,” Jan., 1866; ‘‘ Report to the Evangelical 
Alliance ” at Amsterdam, Oct., 1867 ; “ Presbyterian Reunion,” Jan., 
1868 ; “The Philadelphia Convention,” Jan., 1868; ‘‘ Roman Let- 
ters on the Vatican Council,” Oct., 1870; Bishop Hefele on Pope 
Honorius,” April, 1872; “ Allibone’s Dictionary of English Litera- 
ture,” July, 1872; *‘ The New Faith of Strauss,” April, 1874; 
“‘ Christian Apologetics,” July, 1876. 

In addition to these, nearly every number of the Review contained 
Criticisms on Books from his pen, some of them elaborate and highly 
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valuable ; and a condensed summary of theological and literary Intel- 
ligence, gleaned from the whole field of current literature, domestic 
and foreign. No one, not familiar with this kind of literary work, can 
form any adequate idea of the labor expended on this department of a, 
Review. The reading necessary, the discrimination and sound judg- 
ment and independence demanded in a reviewer; and then to be 
compelled to compress one’s criticism, on fifty or sixty different works, 
into a dozen or twenty pages, is a task few are competent to perform. 
In no part of his work was Prof. Smith more conscientious, pains-tak- 


’ ing, and proficient, than in his criticisms on the current issues of the 


press. Sometimes in a single sentence he would lay bare the essential 
defects of a book, however ingeniously and elaborately they were con- 
cealed, or point out its real merits. 


It is not our purpose to pass in review the several contributions 
which we have grouped above. Our space will only admit a passing 
reference to a few of them. Not the least remarkable of them all is the 
article, covering about seventy pages, and written in the dark hour of 
our civil strife (July, 1862), entitled, ‘‘ British Sympathy in America.” 
It is specially a review of the utterances of Zhe Vorth British Review, 
—the organ of the Fre> Church of Scotland—in regard to the North. 
Where, if any where on the face of the earth, we had a claim for 
sympathy, and fair and friendly treatment in such a controversy, we got 
only reproach, bitter denunciation, and a grossly unjust presentation 
and arguing of the case against us. Stung to the quick by what he 
regarded as almost unparalleled perfidy and injustice, Prof. Smith took 
up the gauntlet thus thrown down, and made the most eloquent and. 
logical, exhaustive and triumphant vindication of the policy and jus'ice 
of our cause that has fallen under our notice. To say that, when the 
clangor of arms had ceased, the enemy was no where visible—routed, 
driven from the field in dishonor and irretrievable defeat—would be to 
use very mild language. We know not which to admire most in this. 
sharp conflict—the persistent and irresistible logic of the writer, assail- 
ing and driving his antagonist from point to point, until not a solitary 
defence remains to him ; or his impassioned eloquence and patriotic 
enthusiasm, which, rising to the majesty of his subject and the occa- 
sion, swept on and on with gathering force to the end, raining red-hot shot 
on the discomfited foe. We have reason to know that this labor was not. 
in vain. It reached and influenced many leading minds on the other 
side of the water; notably such men as John Stuart Mill, the reflecting 
political economist ; and John Bright, the noble Quaker. The former 
makes honoring mention of this article in one of his works. 

The review of “ Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe,” is 
highly characteristic of the writer. ‘Tne reader may recall with what a 
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flourish of trumpets this work was introduced to the public, and with 
what apparent ease and self-complacency the distinguished author sol- 
ved by it one of the profoundest problems of human destiny. Ignoring, 
either by design or through ignorance, the elaborate researches and 
speculations of Schelling and Hegel, of Comte and Buckle, of Condorcet 
and Guizot, and of many others, who had striven to grasp and exhibit the 
“rationale and the end of human progress,” the reviewer proceeds to 
demonstrate the falsity of every important proposition of the author, the 
utter lack of originality in his theories, and the amazing superficiality 
and audacity exhibited in the pretentious book. Almost in disdain he 
says : ‘‘ Aman who can write a history of the ‘Intellectual Development 
of Europe,’ and say nothing of the systems of Descartes, Malebranche, 
and Spinoza ; pass over Leibneitz and Kant with a word or two; utterly 
neglect Fitche, Schelling and Hegel; not to refer to Cousin, and pass 
by in silence Reid, Stewart, Mill, and Hamilton, must have a very sin- 
gular notion of the task he has set before himself.” 

“The Limits of Religious Thought,” a review of Mansel’s Lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford, furnishes a fine illustration 
of the reverent spirit and wonderful acumen with which he discussed 
“the ultimate problems of theological and philosophical speculation.” 
While approving and emphasizing all that is tenable and sound in this 
very able work, when considered as an argument upon the high ques- 
tion between Christianity and Rationalism, he yet detects and points 
out in a masterly way its “ fatal defects in its exposition of the relation 
of reason to revelation, or of revelation to rationalism.” 

His contributions on Sir William “‘ Hamilton’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge,” and on John Stuart “ Mill’s Examination of Hamilton’s Philos- 
ophy,” are worthy of those ablest representatives of the Scottish school 
of philosophy. They will compare favorably, by any standard of fair 
judgment, with the productions of these authors, or of their most cel- 
ebrated disciples. The latter felt that he had a powerful logical antag- 
onist in Prof. Smith. 

In ‘‘ Wheedon on the Will,” the Calvinistic system seldom found an 
abler expounder, or the Arminian an acuter or more effective oppo- 
nent. “The Theological System of Emmons” will help the reader to a 
better understanding and appreciation of that wonderful man. 

The Criticisms on “ Renan,” and on “Strauss” are not surpassed by 
any of the multitudinous replies which their subtle and audacious at- 
tacks on the true Faith called forth, both in this country and abroad; 
while his remarkable paper on “ Presbyterian Reunion,” probably 
contributed more to bring about that consummation than any other sin- 
gle agency. 
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But we must forbear. How often was it our high privilege to enjoy 
his converse in our office. And when he and the late Dr. Gillett met 
there—as not unfrequently they did—it was, indeed, a feast of good 
things. But both are gone! So ripe for usefulness ; so full of holy re- 
solves; so intent on high ends; and gone in the maturity of their pow- 
ers! On whom shall their mantles fall ? 

J. M. SHERWoop. 





AMERICAN ECLESIASTICAL LAW. 


Unper this title The British Quarterly Review, Oct., 1876, con- 
tains an instructive article as to the relation of church and state in this 
country, based largely on Justice Strong’s admirable Zectures before 
the Union Theological Seminary, delivered last year, and on Wallace's 
Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We give a summary of the leading points, as they are 
clearly set forth in this article : 

1. ‘American law acknowledges a jurisdiction in the church; 
leaves all church questions (questions of worship, doctrine, discipline, 
and membership) to the decision of the church itself ; and refuses 
to review these decisions.” 

2. “ American law claims for itself complete and exclusive control, 
not only over the life, liberty, and goods of all churchmen, but over 
all church property and church funds.” 

3. But in order to decide purely civil questions of person, goods, 
and estate, the law necessarily deals with innumerable religious ques- 
tions and church relations.” ‘*‘ The law has to do—at least, may have 
to do—with the whole working of a Christian church, as well as with 
its whole property, and this even in its native state of non-establish- 
ment.” It does this, however, not directly, ‘ but indirectly,’ as a 
means to the determination of a question of property or money.” 

4. ‘* Where such civil question (of property or money) turns upon 
an express trust, American law inquires for itself into the fulfilment of 
the conditions of that trust, whether these be religious or ecclesiasti- 
cal, to the uttermost ; and it enforces the trust to the effect of settling 
the question of property, but to that effect only.” ‘‘ This is, as Judge 
Strong rightly puts it, ‘an apparent, though nota real, exception’ to , 
the general rule, that the civil law will not interfere with church or- 
ganization or with questions of religious faith.” Here comes up all 
cases where property is express/y conveyed to a Presbyterian or Episco- 
pal Church, as such. In case of litigation, the court must inquire 
which of the parties conforms to the conditions. Where a trust is 
“unequivocally expressed,” there will generally be little difficulty. 
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“ The case which all jurisprudences are beginning to find more dif- 
ficult, is that which immediately follows.” 

5. Where property is held by a church generally, or for church 
purposes unspecified, and ot on an express trust for the maintenance 
of certain doctrines or government, American law presumes, in ques- 
tions as to that property, that the decision of the church is right.” The 
chief difficulty here comes up in cases where the church may have 
changed its order, or even doctrines. Here the decisions of the New 
York and Philadelphia courts are different, the latter leaning to the 
side of greater freedom. 

6. ‘But the Supreme Court of the United States has also decided, 
that where there is no express trust as to the property, the law will 
not only presume that the decision of the church (by its majorities 
or judicatories) is right, but w#// hold that decision as. conclusive be- 
tween the partes, and will regulate the civil question of property ac- 
cordingly.” The Review says, that this is “by far the most important 
decision in the whole ecclesiastical law of America.” It was given by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Walton vs- 
Ives, decided in the year 1872 ( Wallace's Reports, vol. xiii, p. 679). 
It had to do with the action of the Presbyterian churches in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. The decision was of the whole bench, two declin- 
ing to express agreement, chiefly on the ground that the case had 
come before them informally. The judgment of the court is in these 
broad terms : 

‘“‘ That whenever the questions of discipline, or of faith, or ecclesias- 
tical rule, custom, or law, have been decided by the highest of the 
church judicatories to which the matter has been carried, the legal tri- 
bunals must accept such decisions as final, and as binding on them 
in their application to the case before them.” 

7. The principle on which the Supreme Court in such cases regu- 
lates questions, even of property, according to the decisions of the 
church, is that the church is not only the dest judge, but the only 
proper judge, of church matters, and that there is a separate ecclzsias- 
tical jurisdiction.”’ This recognition of a real and binding ‘‘eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction ” is the main point. 

8. “The two jurisdictions work together on the quasi-international 
principle of comity.” This is particularly applied to cases of church 
membership and church offices. The decisions of the church (see 
Judge Strong’s work) are held to be final. This matter is thus summed 
up by the Review: 

1. “* The courts will never on any pretext review directly, or reverse 
a church decision as to membership or office.” 
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2. ‘The courts will not review it, even indirectly (7. ¢., as a means of 
deciding a civil question which turns upon it), where it is only al- 
leged that it isa false or wrong decision. That was a matter for 
the church court, and there is no appeal from it to the civil court, 
which, on the contrary, enforces the purely civil results of such a 
decision.” 

3. “ Neither, thirdly, will the courts review the church decision, 
even for their own purposes ; nor émdirec/ly, where it is merely alleged 
that the decision was irregularly or informally arrived at. Questions 
of church form have been repeatedly held to be questions for the 
church, and if its decisions are final, even when their substantial 
justice is questioned, much more ought they to be conclusive on mere 
points of procedure.” 

Judge Strong, in his lectures, lays down this general proposition: 
‘‘Whenever questions of discipline, of faith, and of church rule, of 
membership, or of office, have been decided by the church as its 
own modes of decision, civil law tribunals accept the decisions 
as final, and apply them as made.”’ He says that there still remains 
the question, ‘‘at present pending:” Can a civil court inquire and 
determine for itself whether a church judicatory was properly con- 
stituted in accordance with the established order of the church 
organization, and can it disregard its decisions, if, in its opinion, 
the judicatory appears not to have been thus constituted?” This raises 
difficult and delicate questions, which cannot yet be said to have 
been finally adjudicated ; though the above decision of the Supreme 
Court is thought by the reviewer to favor the view that the church 
action is final; as also the decision in the Illinois case, Chase vs. Cheney 
(in Thompson’s “American Reports,” xi, p. 95, Albany). “ The civil 
court will ordinarily not question the jurisdiction, even for civil 
purposes.” ; 

The British Quarterly then refers to “the marvelous rarity of the 
seeming collisions which have been recorded, between the energetic 
church life of the states and the civil law. Seeming collisions we call 
them, for real collision can scarcely exist, where the church concedes 
all civil questions to the state, and where the state refuses to interfere 
internally with the church. 

‘* We see no reason to doubt that this hundred years of transatlan- 
tic jurisprudence has solved the problem which lies before Europe. 
In the United States the state has been, during the century, separate 
from the church and independent of it; and yet the legal position 
of the church, as disclosed in the records of the law, is one of extra- 
ordinary energy, dignity, and independence. And recent events 
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of all kinds have conspired to direct attention to the great prece- 
dent.” 

The latest case, involving some of the above principles, is that of 
the Third Reformed (Dutch) Church of Philadelphia, on which 
Presiding Judge Allison read an elaborate opinion, in the Court 
of Common Pleas, Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1876—which opinion is 
published in full in the Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1876. 
The Dutch Reformed Church, by a large majority of elders, trustees, 
and members of the church and congregation, united with the West- 
ern Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, under the title of the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian Church, extinguishing the two previous corpora- 
tions, and carrying all the property to the new organization. The re- 
port of the master on the case thus raised took the following ground, 
which was fully confirmed by the judgment of the court : 

‘* Whenever a church or a religious society has been duly consti- 
tuted, as in connection with, or in subordination to, some ecclesiasti- 
cal organization or form of church government, and as a church 
so connected and subordinated, has acquired property by sub- 
scriptions, donations, or otherwise, it cannot break off this connec- 
tion, and unite with some other religious organization, or become in- 
dependent, save at the expense of impairing its title to the property 
so acquired. 

“ The property of a religious society is held upon a trust, the terms 
of which are declared in the doctrines of religious belief upheld by 
the society, and in case of a congregation constituted as above de- 
scribed, its connection with the larger organization, of which it is a 
part, is one of these fundamental doctrines. An illegal severance of 
this connection is a violation of these fundamental doctrines, and, 
therefore, constitutes a diversion of the property to a wrongful use, to 
prevent which, a court of equity will interpose on application of a 
party in interest.” 
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Art. IX.—A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDI LANGUAGE, 


A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the Standard 
Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, also the Col- 
loquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Baghelkhand, Bhojpur, ete, : 
with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. H. KELLOGG, M. A, 
American Presbyterian Mission, North India ; Corresponding Member ot 
the American Oriental Society. Printed at the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, Allahabad, and sold by Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta, Triibner 
& Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, 1876. 

The volume whose title is thus given in full is a royal octavo, of 433 pages, 
about 50 of which are strictly philological. It adds another to the already 
abundant illustrations of what our missionaries are doing for the advance. 
ment of the scholarship of the world, especially along the line of linguistic 
science. It is an undoubted truth, as Miller admits, that modern philology 
in its application to the languages of the heathen nations, would have had 
but the slenderest possible basis without the contributions of Christian mis- 
sionaries. The work before us is one of the most valuable of these contri- 
butions. 

The Hindi language is by far the most important and extensively used 
of the Sanskrit-derived languages of India, which, beginning in the East, are 
usually reckoned thus: Oriya, Bengali, Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, and 
(to the south, toward -Bombay and Goa) Marathi. These languages all 
stand in precisely the same relation to Sanskrit that the Romance or Italic 
languages of Europe (the Italian, French, etc.) sustain to the Latin. Like 
them, while closely related to the classic language of the country, they are 
more immediately related to the various currupt dialects of the Sanskrit 
speech, known as the Prakrit, which, from the earliest ages, co-existed with 
the Sanskrit of the educated Brahmans, as the language of the uneducated 
masses of the people. Until recently these languages, together with the 
Sanskrit, which constitute the Indic class of the southern division of the Aryan 
or Indo-European family, were regarded as the only representatives of that 
family in Hindostan. It is still certain that the numerous aboriginal dialects 
spoken in the Deccan have no such connection with the Sanskrit, but belong 
to a different family, the Turanian. But the latest researches seem to indicate 
that the Dravidian languages of South India (the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, 
etc.), placed by Max Miller, in his lectures of fifteen years ago, un- 
der the Tamulic class of the southern division of the Turanian family, may 
possibly belong also to the Aryan tongues, although they have no such close 
connection with the Sanskrit as have the languages of North India, but must 
be classified as a different sub-family of the Aryan speech. 

The importance of the Hindi language, in itself considered, appears from 
the opening paragraph of the author’s preface: ‘‘ Of the two hundred and 
fifty million inhabitants of India, speaking a score or more of different lan- 
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guages, fully one-fourth, or between sixty and seventy millions, own the 
Hindi as their vernacular. In all the great centres of Hindi faith in North 
India, alike in populous Benares, Allahabad, and Mathur4, and in the moun- 
tains about the sacred shrines of Gangotri, Kedarnath, and Badrinath, among 
the Himalayas; in many of the most powerful independent native states of 
India, as in the dominions of ‘the Maharaja Sindhia, and the extensive terri- 
tories under the Maharaja of Jaipir and other Rajput chiefs; in short, 
throughout an area of more than 248,000 square miles, Hindi is the language 
of the great mass of the population. Only where Mohammedan influence 
has long prevailed, as in the large cities, and on account of the almost ex- 
clusive currency of Mohammedian speech in government offices, have many 
Hindi learned to contemn their native tongue and affect the Persianized 
Hindi, known as ‘ Urdu.’” 

The Hindi exists in a large number of (perhaps fifteen or twenty) dialects, 
which differ very much one from another in grammatical forms, and to a 
limited extent in vocabulary, so much so, that a native villager, for example, 
of Ajmere in the West would understand with difficulty a Hindoo of Tirhoot 
in the East. 

The chief difficulty which the author had to encounter, however, was found 
in the fact, that the entire region of his investigation was comparatively un- 
explored. There have been for many years grammars and dictionaries of 
the Hindustani or Urdu, which, by one of the great anti-Christian blunders 
(of which there have been not a few) of the English in India, is the court 
language of the Northwestern Provinces of the Punjab. But when the au- 
thor began his work a few years ago, there was no grammar of Hindi in Eng- 
lish, except a brief syllabus of the Braj dialect only, by the late Dr. Ballan- 
tyne, of Benares. Professor De Tassy, of Paris, had also written, in French, 
avery meagre syllabus of the same dialect. A meagre grammar of the 
Braj, and that dialect of Hindi which is grammatically identical with Urdd, 
had once been published by government in Calcutta; but this never was 
worth much, and had long been out of print. After the work was begun, 
Mr. Etherington, of the Baptist Mission, Benares, put out a small Nindi 
grammar ; again, however, ignoring, like his predecessors, the most impor- 
tant classic dialect of Hindi, called the Purbi, or Eastern, as well as all the col- 
loquial dialects, and confining himself to that form of Hindi which agrees 
with Urda. Dr. Fitz Edward Hall, a native of the United States, who 
was successively Superintenden of Education in the Northwestern Provinces 
in India, Professor of Sanskrit in the Queen’s College, Benares, and Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Indian Jurisprudence in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and who is at present a member of the Board of Examiners for the 
Indian Service, a man acknowledged by all competent judges to hold a front 
rank among living Hindi scholars, has long been promising a Hindi gram- 
mar, but of the Braj dialect only; but it has never appeared. All writers on 
this subject hitherto have alike dealt only with one or two western forms of 
the speech, ignoring entirely all eastern types, and many important western 
dialects. No one has ever before attempted to deal with the Hindi as a whole, 
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nor have any even attempted to show philologically the unity of these dia- 
lects, and their precise relation to each other and to the ancient Sanskrit and 
Prakrit dialects. 

Mr Kellogg has attempted to supply this deficiency. He has set forth 
fully every dialect of the Hindi which has a literature, besides giving many 
colloquial dialects with less fulness, so as to cover all the Hindi speaking ter- 
ritory. For practical reasons, the Standard Hindi, or high Hindi (to name it 
after the analogy of the German), which agrees in grammatical form with 
the Urdu, and which has been adopted by the educational authorities as the 
medium of vernacular instruction in all Hindi schools, has been taken as the 
basis of the grammar. At thesame time the author has endeavored to treat 
with equal thoroughness the two great dialects of classic Hindi literature, the 
Braj representing the Western, and the old Purbi representing the Eastern 
type of Hindi. In treating of the nine or ten colloquial dialects, the declen- 
sion and conjugation are fully set forth, so as to give a fairly complete view 
of the actual living speech of the Hindi-speaking population of North India, 

Attention is called in the preface to the special features of the work. The 
principles of literary Hindi are amply illustrated, not by newly-coined ex- 
amples, nor examples drawn from European writers of Hindi, which always 
bear the marks of their foreign origin, but by examples drawn chiefly from 
the two great works, the Prem Sagar, and the Ramdyan of Tulsi Das, which 
are most widely and popularly known among the Hindt masses, and which 
have been chosen by the government for the examination of candidates in con- 
nection with the civil and military services of India. Another peculiar feature 
is found in the philological notes, occupying in all about fifty pages, in which 
the author has ‘‘ attempted to indicate the probable origin and derivation of 
the forms of the Hindi language, and the relation of various dialectic forms 
to one another, and to the Sanskrit and old Prakrit dialects of India.” 

But besides the above, the author modestly suggests that ‘* much else will 
be found in the grammar which is strictly new, both in matter and arrange- 
ment.” He has not been content to limit himself to the dead forms—some 
ofthem a thousand years and a thousand times dead—which are the bane of 
the mere grammar mongers. The higher principles established and devel- 
oped by the German grammarians, and the more definite laws of language 
revealed by modern philology, are constantly and freely applied. This ap- 
pears especially in the nomenclature of the tenses, in the treatment of the deri- 
vation and composition of words, in the discussion of compound sentences, 
and in the complete and accurate unfolding of the prosody which is so essen- 
tial to the interpretation and comprehension of the literature. There is, in- 
deed, much that is new, and, chief of all, the everywhere manifest mastery of 
a philosophic mind over the hitherto chaotic mass of material. Thismastery 
may be illustrated once for all by a single example. The application of the 
common idea, that tense in the verb is primarily a distinction of ¢ime, has re- 
sulted in the Hindi, as in so many western languages, in ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded.” Laying hold of the principle, that the “‘ participles, with their 

dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of progress, not neces- 
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sarily at different points of time,” the author at once brings perfect order out 
of the chaotic mass of fifteen Hindi tenses and three participles. ‘‘ Every 
action or state, whether actual or contingent, may be conceived of under three 
different aspects, relatively to its own progress, 7. ¢., as not yet begun; as 
begun, but not completed; or as completed. It is believed that these are 
the essential ideas which pervade these three groups of tenses.” This prin- 
ciple at once removes all difficulties. 

Of the points thus far noticed—the scope and general features of the work— 
one unacquainted with the language may fairly judge; of the special Hindi 
features, only competent Hindi scholars can give an opinion which will be 
of any value. We, therefore, make brief extracts from the criticism of four 
or five men, who take rank among the best living Hindi scholars. 

Mr. Beams, author of a ‘‘Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Lan- 

guages of India” (not yet finished), Collector of Cuttack in Orissa, writes, 
that he thinks the author has “‘ selected his dialects so that no more are really 
needed,” as every important type is noted and tabulated. Dr. Fitz Edward 
Hall, a scholar equally distinguished in Sanskrit and Hindi, in acknowledging 
a copy, writes: ‘‘ In a single day I have been able to examine the work only 
cursorily. However, I have seen enough of it to satisfy myself that it is an 
immense advance on any kindred work that has as yet been published.” 
Mr. Pincott, editor of a critical, annotated edition of Sakuntala (a Hindi 
translation of the Sanskrit drama), and one of the Board of Examiners for 
the India Service, gives an equally favorable judgment in Triibner’s Oriental 
Record, of the etymological portion of the work, which was all that had then 
reached him: “It isa grammar of the Hindi language, dealing with the 
subject in a thorough and masterly manner. The portion of the work which 
has reached our hands is eminently satisfactory, as it discusses the language 
in the only sound way, that is, in connection with its many dialects. The 
Hindi, though hitherto shamefully neglected by scholars and despised by , 
officials, is by far the most important language in the whole peninsula of 
India. The absence of a literary standard has allowed it to exist in the form 
of a mass of closely related dialects, some one or two of which have re- 
cently been brought to notice by the industry and patriotism of native 
scholars. The prominence which these dialects have acquired is thus due 
to accidental causes ; itis, therefore, apparent, that no scholarly knowledge 
of the language can be gained until the principal dialects have been examined, 
and the light which each is able to shed upon the literary forms of speech 
is made commonly available. Considerations such as these, which can be 
only in this way alluded to, give to the work upon which Mr. Kellogg is en- 
gaged a high interest. If this work, in treating of the syntax, maintains the 
high character of the etymological portion, a Hindi grammar will be pro- 
vided for students of the greatest value and importance.” 

In a review of the work, by an eminent Hindi Scholar in her Majesty’s 
Civil Service, published in the Pioneer, a daily paper in Allahabad, we 
read: ‘‘ We look upon this work as the most important contribution to ori- 
ental philology that has been made by any scholar writing in India for many 
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years past. It, in fact, opens out a line of country of immense interest and 
extent that has hitherto been almost absolutely untrodden by the general 
European student. Yet, though Mr. Kellogg has had no predecessor on 
whose foundations to build, and has had himself to collect all the materials 
for the work, his design is so admirably carried out, so well-based on sound 
research, and so finished in all its details, that it is not likely to require any 
additions or corrections of the slightest importance, but will remain a perma- 
nent monument of its compiler’s scholarship, and the one standing authority 
on the subject of which it treats.” 

To the commendatory notices of these distinguished Hindi scholars may 
be added that of Dr. Monier Williams, the distinguished Sanskrit Professor 
at Oxford, author of a Sanskrit Grammar (in many respects the best pro- 
duced), of a Sanskrit-English and an English-Sanskrit Dictionary, and editor 
of the Sanskrit story of Nala, or Valopakhydnam, and of the Sanskrit Drama 
of Sakuntala. He says ot Mr. Kellogg’s grammar: ‘‘ It is a most valuable 
work. and one for which all engaged in Indian studies will be grateful. I 
consider that it rises to a higher level than any grammar of the same kind 
yet produced.” 


Such is the tenor of all the criticisms thus far offered upon the work. 
Coming, as they do, from both sides of the globe, and from the men best of 
all qualified to judge the work, they establish beyond dispute its great merit, 
and bespeak for its author an international reputation. 

It is now twelve years since Mr. Kellogg, having completed his collegiate 
and theological course at Princeton, went out to India to engage in the mis- 
sion work. Had he in these years done nothing but master the language 
and complete his grammar, it would justly have been esteemed a great task; 
but it must be borne in mind, before the real extent of his iabors can be ap- 
preciated, that he has been, in every way, one of our most earnest and active 
missionaries, preaching the gospel to the beathen until the Hindi has be- 
come as natural to him,in preaching, as his native speech, and that for 
several years he has been engaged in the Seminary at Allahabad for training 
a native Hindi ministry. What he has accomplished proves him capable of 
accomplishing much in any field of labor, but, more than all, it proves him 
pre-eminently fitted for prosecuting still further the work in which he has 
been engaged. In short, we cannot resist the conviction, that he is just the 
kind of man to do a grand work in that most difficult of fields, among a 
people that has shown itself possessed of enough of genuine intellectual 
power to mould the religion of half the inhabitants of the globe, in India 
and China, and which’ will, perhaps, some day be looked upon as having 
given to the Germany of our age, along with its Sanskrit learning, the sys- 
tems of Pantheism which have long held so many of her strong men bound 
in spiritual fetters. 
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Art. X—MACDONALD’S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. publish a noble octavo bearing this title, 
by the late James M. Macdonald, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Princeton. It has the great advantage of having been edited by 
and honored with an extended introduction from the pen of Dean Howson, 
known as one of the authors of that great and, in many respects, not dis- 
similar work, Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul. Dean Howson 
was enabled to bestow this editorial supervision upon it, because it was first 
published in London, where it has been before the public some weeks, and 
has received warm and discriminating commendation from many religious 
journals in Great Britain. Although as to date posthumous, it is not so in 
substance, or in any sense which detracts from its value. The entire manu- 
script was in the hands of the publisher six months before the lamented 
author’s death. By it he yet speaketh. Through it he hath left a worthy 
monument to himself, and benefaction to the church. 

One of the British journals puts it at the very head of those Johannean 
works which have recently been so numerous, and of which we elsewhere 
mention two, both of high mark. We think in some important respects 
it deserves this encomium. It is altogether sud generis among them. Like 
Conybeare anc. Howson’s Life of Paul, it aims not merely to give the bio- 
graphy, or exegesis, or doctrines of the subject of it, but these as severally 
and mutually illustrating each other; especially to throw light upon John’s 
writings, by a precise and accurate survey of the antecedents and surround- 
ings which drew them forth, and so far forth explain them. This is the 
more valuable and interesting, because the author brings to the illustration 
of his subject whatever can be gathered from the latest researches, as well as 
from older authorities. He lays under tribute, so far as is necessary to his 
purpose, the treasures of ancient and modern Johannean, Christological, 
and New Testament literature. The indications are abundant, that during 
his entire ministry his mind has been like a magnet, seizing and laying hold 
of whatever, in all his readings and experience, could help him to elucidate 
the life and writings of John. We find here the concentrated essence of many 
an elevated pulpit discourse, re-appearing in an animated page or suggestive 
paragraph. For, after the blessed Saviour, John and his writings furnish his 
most frequent and favorite topics of discourse. This volume is the ripe 
product. 

It consists of Dean Howson’s introduction, of the elaborate biographical 
and historical sketch, divided into chapters, some of which run largely into 
those discussions into which history ever runs, when it fulfils its high function 
of being philosophy teaching by example. The biography is followed by the 
writings of the apostle: the Apocalypse, his gospel, and his three epistles, 
accompanied by terse and valuable notes—exegetical, doctrinal, and homi- 
letical. The volume in its several parts is at once scholarly and popular— 
suited alike to the pastor’s study and the devotional library of the private 
Christian. It is such as none but a genuine scholar and devoted pastor could 
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produce. Its attractiveness is greatly increased by the scope it affords for 
that species of descriptive composition in which the author greatly excelled. 
In sketching the geographical, historical, social, and religious features of the 
places, communities, and persons which were connected with the lives, 
teachings, and labors of our Lord, of John, and the other apostles; in des- 
cribing the characteristics, sayings, and doings of these greatest personages 
in the world’s history, as well as those of the Roman emperors and their 
subordinate rulers, under whose dominion they taught, labored, made con- 
verts, planted churches, or suffered persecution and martyrdom, we see the 
pen-sketches of a master in graphic delineation. Passages are not wanting 
which, in style, remind us of the great English classics. 

The volume is much increased in value and interest by maps and pictorial 
illustrations—mostly taken from photographs of places and scenes, or from 
copies of busts of persons—remarkable for their fine execution, which serve 
admirably to illustrate the subjects treated. The outline figures of the 
Roman emperors, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Caligula, Nero, as well as others, 
are well worth study, and highly suggestive of traits which history ascribes 
to them. 

We have observed that this volume interprets the teachings of John by 
the incidents of his life. But more than this, it aims, and with good success, 
to show how the apostles generally, and John pre-eminently, were themselves 
prepared and trained by their constant intimacy with Christ, and under his 
direct, special instruction, for the teaching and other ministerial functions of 
the apostolate, but, especially, for work of inspired authorship. The follow- 
ing passage presents this in a striking light: 

At night he [Christ] sought retirement; he went out into a mountain near Caper- 
naum, and spent a whole night in prayer. That night of prayer had some reference, 
there can be no doubt, to what was to occur the following day. In the morning “ He 
called unto him his disciples, and of them he chose twelve, whom he also named 
apostles.” In this honored list occurs the name of John, who, together with his 
brother, the first apostolic martyr, received the surname Boanerges, sons of thunder. 
It was a great office, the greatest to which man was ever called. In virtue of it, he 
was to be endowed with miraculous power, and the gift of inspiration; he was to 
receive the keys at the kingdom of heaven, and to be entrusted with the organization 
of the church, and the dissemination of the religion of Christ among men. He had 
been already more than a year with Christ before he received solemn appointment 
to this high office. His tuition and discipline were to be continued during the whole 
period of the Lord’s ministry, and after his ascension he was to receive those super- 
natural gifts which would qualify him to perform the high functions he would be 
called to exercise. The founder of Christianity did not send forth uninstructed, un- 
trained, undisciplined men to do his work. The apostles have been so often des- 
cribed as rude, untaught fisherman, that it is the more important to notice their 
contact and close association with the greatest of teachers for a period of more than 
three years.—p. 72. 

In the chapter immediately following this, the author very powerfully 
exhibits St. John’s “* preparation for his work, from intercourse and instruc- 
tion in private, in the last days of Christ, especially as a witness of the 
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crucifixion.” We should be glad, if we had space, to cull some extracts 
from this, but must forbear. 

Dr. Macdonald in early life published a volume on the Apocalypse, which 
attracted much attention, and was highly commended as one of the very fore- 
most works on that subject by such high critics as the late Dr. J. Addison 
Alexander. His power in descriptive composition greatly aids his successful 
handling of this wonderful book, which, in many aspects, is so confounding 
to exegetes, that Calvin himself is said to have shrunk from making a com- 
mentary upon it, because he could not understand it. The weight of critical 
opinion is against Dr. Macdonald’s view of the early date of this composi- 
tion, which he nevertheless supports with great ability. But we think the 
following a very judicious account of its aim and scope : 

“The great theme of the Apocalypse is the coming of Jesus Christ to this world 
in compassion to his people and judgment on his foes, and, after the destruction 
of all the anti-Christian powers that may arise in different ages of the world, and 
the church has enjoyed a long season of unexampled prosperity, his final coming 
toraise the dead and judge the righteous and the wicked; so that this book might 
be entitled, not inappropriately, THE BooK OF THE COMING OF JEsuS CHRIST. 
The New Testament informs us of a two-fold appearance or coming of Christ. 
One, his appearing in the flesh, was visible. The other, or second, relates to the 
preservation, propagation, and consummation of his kingdom. The second com- 
ing is partly zvzszd/e, as in the instance of the destruction of Jerusalem, or when 
he interposes for his sincere followers, and grants them the light and comfort of 
his presence. And it is partly vést/e ; that is, Christ at the end of the world will 
thus appear to raise the dead, and pass the irreversible sentence of judgment on 
everyman. Now,it is the second, partly visible and partly invisible, coming of 
Christ which this book reveals, and which should never be lost sight of if we would 
have the blessedness it promises: ‘ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things that are written in this 
book.’ "—Pp. 173. 

We notice an occasional slip, which would probably have been avoided had 
the author lived to revise the proofs. A marked instance of this is observable 
in the apparently conflicting accounts given on pages 138 and 225, with re- 
gard to the continuance of the literal as distinguished from the figurative or 
mystical Babylon. But such mistakes are rare. It deserves.mention that 
the table of contents, references, and the index of topics are remarkably 
complete, and add much to the value of the book. 

One of the most noteworthy chapters is that entitled, “St. John as a 
disciple of John the Baptist,” and we should be glad to transfer to our pages 
the fine portraitures drawn of the characters of both these great leaders, in 
the introduction of Christianity and founding of the church. We cannot do 
this; but we make room for the following passage, in regard to one pre- 
valent conception, or rather misconception, of the main subject of the 
volumes, pp. 28, 29, 30. 

“From his honored position at the Last Supper, and his peculiar designation as 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ and because, in his epistles and gospel, he dwells 
so much on love, John has been frequently described as being all mildness, dis- 
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tinguished by a feminine softness, and destitute of strong, positive elements. But to 

imagine that he was a merely contemplative being, tame, and of a weak, sentimental 
nature, is, unquestionably, to do serious injustice to his character. His natural traits 

appear rather to have been those of decision and energy; traits which it is not the 
province of divine grace to eradicate, but to regenerate and sanctify. He possessed 
a temperament, indeed, which, if it had not been subjected to the influence of this 
grace, might have made him fiery and fierce, if not cruel and unforgiving. The love 
which dwelt in him in so eminent a degree, might easily, under adverse influences, 

have been changed into its opposite—violent hatred. It was the strong, manly quali. 
ties of John which so commended him to the regard of the Redeemer of the world, 
and led to his selection for the great share he had in the work of laying the founda- 
tion of the Christian faith, amid opposition, confusion, and blood. In him the 
searching eye of the Redeemer recognized faculties which, diverted from the low 
ends of worldly ambition and contact, might be exalted to the great works of divine 
benevolence. He could see how the impulses, which, misdirected or left uncon- 
trolled, must tend only to evil, ‘ could be made the guide of truth and love,’ and in 
his “fiery ardor, the disguised germ of a holy zeal,” which, under his careful tuition, 
“would become a tree of life, bringing forth fruits of good for nations.” It 
was in perfect keeping with these characteristics which Josephus ascribes to the 
whole Galilean race, ‘ardent and fierce,’ that when the inhabitants of a certain 
Samaritan village refused to show Jesus hospitality, the two brothers, James and 
John, the more ready doubtless to take fire on account of the old national grudge, 
desired permission to call down fire from heaven for their destruction. It wasa 
delicate susceptibility to impression which led John to respond so readily—and some. 
times in a way not so amiable—to the events and disclosures, which were ever 
multiplying around him, as he followed his Master. To refuse hospitality to such a 
being as he knew his Master to be, seemed to him unpardonable. This same quick 
susceptibility appears on another occasion, when he came and told the Saviour that 
he had rebuked a man for casting out devils, because he did not follow Christ in his 
company. 

‘¢ The character of John, even when more matured, showed itself strongly colored 
by the same constitutional peculiarity, ‘ Had this native quality been left to itself, 
unchecked by harmful influence, and unchastened by the grace of God, that John, 
whose soul, pouring itself forth in inspired writings, one delights to observe, so 
yielding to the slightest touch of heavenly truth, would have been known, if at all, 
only as the dissolute prey of contending passions. His susceptibility would have 
been like the perturbations of angry waters, which surrender themselves to every 
coming gust. But in the confirmed Christian and apostle, this trait appears like the 
rapid and transparent picturing of past succeeding beauties and glories of the opening 
heavens on the bosom of some stream, charmed by the presence of an unseen pre- 
siding spirit. If this responsive picturing in his soul was sometimes overcast with a 
shade from untimely objects, such a disfiguring shadow was but transient.’ Heused 
no softened, honeyed terms, when he described evil-doers. With him a false pro- 
fessor was a ‘ liar ;’ a hater of his brother,‘a murderer;’ a denier of fundamental 

doctrines, ‘ anti-Christ,’ ” 
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Peter, the Apostle. By the REV. WILLIAM M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Harper & Brothers. 
‘This volume contains no less than twenty-three chapters, which are evidently 
the substance of as many discourses preached upon the most notable and 
instructive events in the life of the Apostle Peter, beginning with his con- 
version, and ending with a survey of his character and career as a servant 
and apostle of Christ. It is on the same general plan, and has originated in 
the same way, as the author’s previous volumes on David and Elijah. Al- 
though Dr. Taylor’s sermons owe much of their electric power over audi- 
ences to a commanding and impassioned delivery, which, no less than the 
words spoken, voices his very soul to his hearers, yet it is only necessary to 
read them to perceive that there is an electricity in the matter of them, 
without which the most vehement vociferation would be comparatively vox 
et preterea nihil. They carry along the reader by an inherent force and 
attraction which come from the unfailing light and power, freshness and 
vivacity, with which‘ truths, of all others the most awful and interesting,” 
are so sent home to the understanding, heart, and conscience, that they 
can no longer “ lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul side by side with 
the most despised and exploded errors.” 

These sermons, we judge from frequent allusions in them, and from their 
special application to revivals of religion, to have been preached in close 
connection with and reference to the great awakening in New York in the 
winter of 1875-6, which centered in the Hippodrome meetings under the 
preaching and conduct of Mr. Moody. While there is much in them to in- 
struct and inspire, as concerns the ordinary Christian life, they are still 
more special in respect to the methods and motives which relate to Chris- 
tian work for promoting the growth of the church by conversions and re- 
vivals. And such are the justness and importance of the truths set forth, 
and the fertility and appositeness of the illustration and imagery which 
vivify them to our apprehension, that they keep up an unflagging interest 
in the reader, as they previously did in the hearer. 

These discourses are replete with scriptural truth, uttered with the author- 
ity which is backed by a “‘ Thus saith the Lord,” challenging assent and 
obedience as such, and as spoken by the ambassador of God. And here 
lies the open secret of their power. Much has been written and said in 
regard to the occasional calling of foreign clergymen to our pulpits, and the 
pre-eminent success which a few of them have achieved. We once heard a 
young man, not a professor of religion, who had, during a season’s residence 
in New York, taken the opportunity to hear the most distinguished metro- 
politan preachers, ascribe the remarkable success of those ministers from 
abroad, whose names our readers will readily recognize, to the superior Scrip- 
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turalness of their preaching. We believe that this explains the secret, in 

part, at least; and that, if not true in every sense, it is in one particular, to 

which our young American preachers and their homiletical teachers will 

find it worth their while to take heed. And we advert to it just here, be- 

cause it is strongly illustrated in this and the previous volumes of Dr. Tay- 

lor. We think the great body of our evangelical preachers are just as Scrip- 

tural in the sense of conforming their discourses to, building them upon, and 

fortifying them in all their positions by, the Bible, as these leading foreign 

preachers, of whom Dr. Taylor is a distinguished specimen. But their 

peculiar excellence, in which they may profitably be held up for study 

and imitation in our view, is, that they set forth the truth of Scripture less 

in the abstract,and more in the concrete forms of life, experience, and 

example, in which it is held forth in the Bible; only adapting and applying 

it to the analogous cases of our own time, and to the circumstances of the 

men and women of the passing day and hour. Thus, they are constantly 

holding up the Bible as a glass through which men see their own experi- 
ences, actions, habits, characteristics, whether good or evil, photographed, 

and then reflected back in their own consciousness for comparison with 

Scriptural standards. ‘‘ As in water face answer to face, so the heart of man to 
man.” ‘Thus it is, that the same essential Scriptural truth penetrates and 
stirs all the faculties of the soul, because so presented as to find its counter- 
part and verification in the living consciousness of that soul. It then grap- 
ples the man, so that he becomes not a hearer only, but a doer of the 
Word, and is blessed in his deed. 

It is just in this region. that we think our American preachers may learn 
something to their advantage by the study of these and like discourses of 
the best foreign preachers. Not the mere taking a text, or logically un- 
folding and applying, or raising important doctrines from it, and duly con- 
firming them by other Scriptural testimonies; not the delivering of an elegant 
essay or cogent argument about them; but the bringing truth out in the con- 
crete, living forms in which the Bible presents it, causing it thus to permeate 
the whole discourse, so that in all its parts it takes on a Scriptural hue, and 
speaks with a divine authority—a pungency sharper than any two-edged 
sword. 

Dr. Taylor, repeatedly in this volume, gives forth his own ideas on this 
subject in his portraitures of the preaching of Peter and others. Of Peter’s. 
pentecostal sermon he says: 


“ This discourse was eminently biblical. He brought the Bible to the front, 
and by its simple exposition he proved that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the Mes- 
siah. Now-a-days we have a great deal said in the pulpit that might be just as 
appropriate in the hall of the layman, or in a class-room of a professor of philos- 
ophy. But Peter began and ended with the Word of God. And when our 
preachers will give over apologizing for the Bible, or criticising it, and will let it 
simply speak for itself, then we, too, may look back fora new day of Pentecost. 
What mean the crowds that everywhere throng to hear those evangelists whom 
God has so signally honored? They are the proof, if men only are to be con- 
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vinced, that no book is so interesting to the common people as the Word of God, 
and that no magnet is so potent as the attraction of the cross.”—Pp. 182-3. 


Again he says of John the Baptist : 

“He had the grand old Tishbite’s peculiar power. He knew neither fear nor 
favor. He called things by their right names; and though he had dwelt so 
long in the desert, he let his hearers feel that he had not forgotten the evils which 
he had seen practised in the cities. He aimed right at their consciences, and 
spoke in plain and unmistakable terms of the sins with which they were charge- 
able. He knew nothing of that simpering propriety, all be-gloved and sleek, 
which has chloroformed so many modern preachers ; but he exposed, in words as 
unadorned as his own camlet robe, the iniquities of his hearers, and called upon 
them there and then to repent.”—Pp. 8, 9. 


The Presbyterian Board issue Christian Love as Manifested in the 
Heart and Life. By JONATHAN EDWARDS, sometime Pastor of the Church 
in Northampton, Mass., and President of the College of New Fersey. Edi- 
ted, from the original manuscript, by the REv. TRYON EDWarps, D.D. 
This is a comparatively recent addition to the published works of Edwards, 
although it was selected, and in part prepared, for publication by Hopkins 
and Bellamy, which for some unknown reason they failed to accomplish. 
It is fortunate that the original manuscripts fell into the hands of his accom- 
plished descendant, Dr. Tryon Edwards. Nothing need be said to show the 
value of an extended treatise on such a subject by such an author. We can 
quite understand why John Angell James once said to an American clergy- 
man: ‘‘ Had I seen this noble work ot Edwards before I published on the 
same subject, I should hardly have allowed my work (Christian Charity Ex- 
plained) to go to the press. It is admirable, every word of it.” 

The same Board have published a very neat and beautiful edition, illus- 
trated, of Pilgrim’s Progress ; a book that has lost none of its marvelous’ 
power to fascinate and instruct, alike the old and the young, the saint in near 
view of his celestial home, and the pilgrim who has just left the city of 
Destruction. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued two more of the uniform edition 
of Bushnell’s Sermons, the one being that on Living Subjects ; the other 
on Christ and his Salvation. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
originality, freshness, and the generally devout and edifying character of 
these discourses, which also here and there show traces of the gifted auther’s 
eccentric tendencies in doctrine and speculation. 


The Clarks, of Edinburgh, have issued, and have for sale in this country, 
through Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, in New York, and McGinness & 
Runyon, of Princeton, at $3.00, Sermons fer the Christian Year; trans- 
lated from the German of the late Richard Rothe, D.D. They run from 
Advent to Trinity ; and are profitable not only to the general reader as aids 
to Christian knowledge, practice, and devotion, but they deserve the study 
of preachers, as showing how sermons, remarkable for their brevity and con- 
densation, may nevertheless be the vehicles of much precious truth and 
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kindling warmth to the heart. They have in them a quiet power and 
earnestness, a strong Soriptural coloring, and a constant mingling of ap- 
plication with principles, which give them that indescribable something 
called unction, more easily felt than defined, and which imparts to the 
evangelical pulpit its grandest power. 


** In the Days of thy Youth.” Sermons on Practical Subjects, Preached 
at Marlborough College, from 1871 to 1876. By F. W. FARRak, D.D., 
F.RS. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. Those who have read 
and enjoyed Farrar’s Life of Christ will, we feel sure, welcome this volume 
of sermons from the same writer’s pen. Though addressed in the first place 
to the youth of Marlboreugh College, all classes may also derive pleasure 
and profit from their perusal. 


Scholar's Hand-Book (Part VII.) on the International Lessons, from 
January to July, 1877. Studies about the Kingdom of Israel. By REv. 
EDWIN W. RICE. Philadelphia : American Sunday-School Union. 


The Clarks of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong in this 
country, publish, at $3.75, The Christian Commonwealth, by HENRY W. J. 
THIERSCH, translated into English under the direction of the author. It 
did not reach us in time to admit of more than a cursory examination. 
This, however, has convinced us that it is a work of high value on a great sub- 
ject, which is constantly coming to the forefront of discussion, and forced 
there by the progress of speculative inquiry, no less than the urgency of im- 
minent practical problems. It is none the less valuable, even though it calls 
in question many principles which have long been admitted to the rank of 
virtual axioms among ourselves. If the author disputes the propriety of uni- 
versal suffrage, it is only what many of our wisest and best men are coming 
to do, as the late admirable Report of the Committee on the Government of 
Cities, appointed by Governor Tilden, composed of the choicest represen- 
tatives of both political parties, abundantly proves. We take occasion here 
to call attention to that document, as deserving the attentive consideration 
of all interested in good municipal government. 

This volume of Thiersch treats many fundamental topics from a Christian 
standpoint ; and while we can now barely indicate these, and sometimes 
differ with the author, we hope to have some future opportunity of returning 
to fuller consideration of it. It treats of the Definition of a Christian Com- 
monwealth, Christianity, Christianity in its Relations to Existing Authority, 
and the Various Forms of Government, Christianity and Absolute Monarchy, 
Christianity and Modern Liberal Tendencies, the Temporal and Spiritual 
Power, their Common Ground, Education, and Matrimony, the State Church, 
Freedom of Commerce, Christian and Unchristian Toleration, the Emanci- 
pation of the Jews, Separation of Church and State., the Lawfulness of Taking 
an Oath in a Christian Commonwealth, the Position of a Christian State 
Toward the Pretensions of the Papacy, the Duty of a Christian Common- 
wealth with Regard to the Working Classes, Criminal Law, War and Inter- 
national Law, the Duties of Subjects, the Duties of Rulers. 
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The same houses bring out, at $3.00, the Anti-Pelagian works of St. Augus- 
tine, being the 15th of DR. MARCus Dop’s edition of the works of this 
great divine, and the third and last volume of his Anti-Pelagian productions, 
It is translated by Drs. Peter Holmes and Robert Ernest Wallis. It contains 
the great treatises on Grace and Free-will, Rebuke and Grace, Predestina- 
tion and Perseverance; also his answer to Two Letters of the Pelagians. It is 
needless to speak of the importance of these great productions, which no 
progress of speculation or inquiry can ever render obsolete. This volume 
finishes the series of fifteen, originally planned for this edition of Augustine’s 
works. His life, by Dr. Rainey, is yet to appear, and will be eagerly awaited. 
We are glad to see that the enterprising publishers now propose to begin 
the publication of Chrysostom’s works. 


W. F. Draper, of Andover, has reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra six 
articles from the pen of Dr. THOMAS HILL, former President of Harvard 
College, in a thick pamphlet, entitled, A Statement of the Natural Sources 
of Theology, with a Discussion of their Validity, and of Modern Skeptical 
Objections; to which is added an Article on the First Chapter of Genests. 
We think these articles well worthy to be thus collected in a form available 
for those who wish to study them in connection, or who have not access to 
the scattered numbers of the Quarterly in which they first appeared. They 
deal with the most important positions, strongholds, and authors of recent 
skepticism, while they expose some of the weak positions taken by some 
philosophers and theologians in refutation of it. Especially does Dr. Hill 
take in hand the system which remands religion to the sphere and category 
of the Unknowable, whether taken by adversaries like Spencer, or by friends 
like Hamilton and Mansel. 

The chapters on the Natural Foundations of Theology and on the Tes- 
timony of Organic Life are especially able. He makes an impregnable ar- 
gument against atheism and materialism from ‘‘ our intellectual intuitions, 
our natural affections and sentiments, our ethical judgments, the manifesta- 
tion of intellect in the cosmos, the manifestation of purpose, the universe as ‘ 
a work of art, the true doctrine of the Unknowable, the testimony of the 
church, and revealed religion.” 


A Tract by C. R. RoBErt, a prominent layman of New York City, en- 
titled the Mixed Multitude, Ancient and Modern, has just been published 
for special circulation among church members and ministers. Its great 
theme is, the several particulars in which the church has become “ con- 
formed to the world” during the last twenty years. It is a serious and pow- 
erful arraignment of the people and the clergy, charging declension in many 
respects. Without saying that there is no overdoing or exaggeration in any 
part of this tract, we unhesitatingly say, that it will repay earnest attention 
and thought. And, with due allowance for all over-statements, it unques- 
tionably indicates truly the growing religious tendency and danger of the 
times, against which all need to keep double guard. 

Sheldon & Co., of New York, have brought out, Why Four Gospels ? 
or, the Gospel for all the World. A manual designed to atd Christians in 
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the study of the Scriptures, and to a better understanding of the Gospels, 

By Pror. D. S. Grecory, D.D., of Worcester University, author of 
**Christian Ethics.” We regret that this book only reached us at the last 
moment, too late to admit of a searching examination. This is the less 

necessary, however, inasmuch as the substance of large portions of it has 

already been before us and many of our readers, in articles published a few 

years ago in the Princeton Review. ‘These commanded favorable attention 

and brought to the author many requests to complete and embody them in 

avolume. In yielding to these, he has given us a volume highly creditable 

to his industry, learning, and judgment, which cannot fail to promote the 

right understandtng of the four Gospels, their several aims, and their 

mutual relations; and to increase the interest and profit with which they 

may be read and studied. 

His theory is, that, as the Gospel was designed for the world, so it could 
best reach the world by being prepared for and specially adapted and 
addressed to each of the four great peoples of the world—the Jewish, Roman, 
Greek, and the Church, or Christian people gathered out of all these. The 
four authors of the respective Gospels were selected each with refer- 
ence to their special fitness to commend it to the particular people for whom 
his narrative was written—Matthew for the Jews, Mark for the Romans 
Luke for the Greeks, John for the Christian Church. The previous condi- 
tion and characteristics of these several peoples, the preparatory religious 
training and culture of the Jews ; the conquering and organizing power, the 
might and laws of the Romans ; the literary culture and philosophic subtlety 
of the Greeks; the evangelical and spiritual experience superinduced upon 
each of these in the members of the Christian Church, required precisely 
the qualifications which we find in the author of each Gospel, This lets in 
a flood of light upon their respective peculiarities, which explains why one 
relates what another omits, or, vice versa ; why one brings forward the same 
acts and deeds of our Lord in one connection, another with different sur- 
roundings. It does away with most of the seeming discrepancies which 
have so troubled the harmonistic interpreters and commentators. Nor are 
its advantages negative merely, in solving perplexities and removing difficul- 
ties; but it gives a weight of meaning to many parts, and to the whole 
scope of each gospel not otherwise discernible. 

In following out this view, the author of course discards and demolishes 
the allegorizing and fanciful harmonistic attempts to interpret the Gospel; 
as if each had no distinct and separate aim peculiar to itself. Still more 
decisively he sweeps away the rationalism, which is the rebound from these 
extravagances to a far worse extreme; whether it be, as with Strauss, the 
outcome of that transcendental pantheism which overflies human nature ; or, 
as with Renan, of that reptile positivism or materialism which sinks below 
it. We think the book will prove a welcome addition to our evangelical 
literature among all engaged in the study of the Gospels, or the Scriptures 
generally. 
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Salvation, Here and Hereafter; Sermons and Essays. By JOHN SER- 
vicE, Minister of Inch, London. Macmillan & Co., 1877, pp. 267. These 
twelve sermons and essays are mainly on subjects of special current interest, 
and are handled with great vigor and freshness, and with no little critical 
skill. We should dissent from some of the views of the author as being 
decidedly Broad-Church ; still, in the main, the book is healthy in tone, 
catholic and evangelical in spirit, and well worth reading. We give a speci- 
men or two from the work, to show the author’s style. The first extract is 
certainly ‘‘ liberal in sentiment,” to borrow the language of the London 
Spectator, and is taken from the sermon on ‘‘ The Rich Man and Lazarus.” 

« But still, beggarly as was his soul, he was not without a heart. He was earnest 
with Abraham about his five brethren. Now, for my part, if I were going to argue 
anything upon this ground, I should not argue that sinners in the next world are past 
all hope and all feeling of what is good, but rather, that even the prayer of a lost 
soul must find some response with God. Will any man tell me that a man can be 
represented as praying, in the place of torment, that his brethren may not be allowed 
to come into it, and that God, who is the Father of all men, can be supposed to have 
so much less humanity than 4 man, as not to heed, whether the suppliant himself is to 
remain forever in that place? Will you make man more humane than God? Will 
you represent men as concerned about their kinsmen, lest they should go to hell, and 
then will you represent Him as not caring if as many as are once there stay there?” 


Another excerpt is as just in sentiment as beautiful in expression : 

“There is one city of the East, of biblical and historical renown,which is surrounded 
on all sides by deserts; but which, to the astonishment of the traveler, who has 
been toiling for days over burning sands to reach its gates, presents to the eye, as he 
enters, a wonderful succession of gardens, gay with the richest verdure and the most 
gorgeous blooms. Above that city—the most ancient, perhaps, in the world—above 
that desert-girdled city, Damascus—towers the lofty Lebanon, with its snow-clad head 
piercing the fleecy clouds of a summer sky. It is in its lofty summits that the secret 
of this wonderful verdure lies. There, in those snows that mingle with the clouds, 
are the inexhaustible fountains of the innumerable rills of water by which, in Damas- 
cus, the desert has been turned into a garden, and the wilderness made to blossom as 
the rose. All history proves that it is only from the foundation of a religion which, 
like Lebanon, lifts its head above the ground, and represents the aspirations of the 
soul after the unseen and eternal, that the sustenance which is needed for the 
purest and heavenliest virtues of humanity, the truest and noblest morality, can ever 
flow.” 

The following needs to be taken with much allowance : 

“To identify or associate it [Christianity] with any sort of antagonism to science 
is necessarily, however unwittingly, to associate or identify it with vulgar ignorance, 
imbecility of mind, cant, credulity—with the effect, of course, of weakening its hold 
upon all but the most unintelligent and unthinking. Hence, for one man who is 
shaken in his belief of this or that religious doctrine by arguments advanced by men 
-of science, a hundred might, perhaps, be counted who owe a suspicion of all religious 
teaching, or a contempt for it, to apologists for Christianity, who undertake to defend 
it against science, and succeed only in showing with what bad arguments a good 
cause may come to be supported. . . . . Ignorance, not science, is the arch- 
enemy of the simplicity of the Gospel, the purity of the faith, or whatever you choose 
to call the spirit as distinguished from the letter of the Christian revelation. Our 
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controversy on this score is not with the few who have learned from science to be. 
lieve little, but with the many, who, from ignorance, doubt nothing. Whatever may 
be the case, then, with regard to ecclesiastical and doctrinal systems, calling them- 
selves Christian, it is at the expense of the purity, and therefore at the expense of the 
life and power, of the Christian faith, that science is in any way opposed or depreci- 
ated in the name of Christianity. No greater gain to ‘ pure religion and undefiled’ 
could be wished, than what it would be for Christian churches to take friendly 
account of science, as having much to say in favor of the simplification of their 
creeds, No greater loss, perhaps, could be incurred by Christian churches than what 
they do incur by maintaining, as against an arch-enemy in science, and with fresh 
ardor and incensed dignity, ancient doctrines and traditions, which, whether true or 
false, are at any rate at once antiquated and trivial.’ 


BrBiuicaL LrrERATURE. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have brought out Volumes VII. and XIII, 
of the great Commentary of Lange on the Old Testament. The former is 
made up of the Books of Chronicles by Dr. OTTO ZécKuER, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Greisswald, Prussia ; translated, enlarged, 
and edited by JAMES G. Murpuy, LL.D., Professor in the General Assem- 
bly and the Queen’s College, Belfast; also of the Book of Ezra, by F. W. 
SCHULTZ, Professor in the University of Breslau, Prussia; translated, en- 
larged, and edited by REV. Cuarues A. Brices, D.D., Professor of O. T. 
Exegesis in Union Seminary, New York; also Nehemiah, critically and the- 
ologically expounded, by Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
of the University of New York. Finally, the Book of Esther, also by 
Professor SCHULTZ; translated, enlarged, and edited by JAMES STRONG, 
S.T.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. 

Volume XIII. consists of the Prophet Ezekiel, by FR. WILHELM JULIUS 
ScHRoDER, and having for its English translator and editors the late Dr, 
PATRICK FAIRBAIRN and Rev. WM. FINDLAY, aided by Rev. THomas 
CRERAR and Rev. SINCLAIR MUNSON. To this is added that on Daniel, 
also by Dr. OTTO ZO6CKLER, having Prof. STRONG, of Drew Seminary, for 
its translator and American editor. 

These massive volumes fully maintain the high character thus far kept up 
by the previous volumes of this great Commentary. They constitute an exi- 
getical thesaurus which no expounder of the Word can afford to be without. 
The remarkable compactness and directness of that by Dr. Crosby, shows 
how English and American commentators can so work up the matter fur- 
nished by the wondrous German exegetes, as to adapt it still better to the 
wants of English and American students. For sale by McGinness & Run- 
yon, Princeton. 

T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have published, and Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong have imported, a special edition for use in this country, of the 
first volume of St. Fohn’s Gospel, Described and Explained According to 
its Peculiar Character, by CHRISTOPH ERNEST LUTHARDT, Professor of 
Theology at Leipzig, and translated by CASPAR RENE GREGORY, Doctor 
of Philosophy, Leipzig. Students of Scripture have had their appetites al- 
ready sharpened for this great work by the author’s previous volume proving 
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John to be the author of the Fourth Gospel. The present volume is almost 
wholly occupied with the introduction to the main exposition. The latter 
barely enters upon the beginning of the first chapter, and opens out its 
teachings concerning the Person, the Godhead, the Sonship, the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos. The introduction is very learned, profound, and sugges- 
tive. It takes a comprehensive and well-considered view of the chief mat- 
ters prominent in this gospel, and the positions of different schools and 
writers concerning them. Among these topics are the integrity, the lan- 
guage, the narration, the design, the arrangement and construction, the 
authorship of the gospel. We are glad to see that our friend, the trans- 
lator, has not buried his talent since he has gone to dwell in a foreign land. 
He is doing important service by making such works accessible to English 
readers and students. We are happy to add, that fewcan do it better. It is 
seldom that a profound, or even shallow, German work is translated into 
“such pure and idiomatic English. 


From the same houses we also receive the first volume of a Commentary 
on the Gospel of St. Fohn, with a Critical Introduction, translated from the 
Second French Edition of F. Godet, D.D., Professor of Theology, Neucha- 
tel, by FRANCIS Crombie and M. D. CusIN. Like the volume of Luth- 
ardt, it is almost wholly occupied with the introduction, and barely enters 
upon the exposition of chapterI. We have before called the attention of 
our readers to the excellent qualities of his exposition of Luke. First, is a 
valuable biographical sketch and characterization of the Apostle John. 
Then follow the analysis and the characteristics of the Fourth Gospel. After 
this, the origin of the Fourth Gospel, time and place of its composition, its 
occasion and aim. If there isa great increase of Johannean exegesis and 
apologetics, it is fully demanded by the destructive skepticism and unbelief 
now fashionable. No book of Scripture more completely lifts us above the 
level of materialism and rationalism, now current, into the plane of the spir- 
itual, supernatural, and divine. | The above volumes of John are also on 
sale by McGinness & Runyon, Princeton, at $3.00 each. 


The same houses in, Edinburgh, New York, and Princeton, bring out, at 
$7.50, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, Regarded 
as a Sure Basis for New Testament Exegesis. By Dr. G. B. WINER. 
Translated from the German, with large additions and full indices, second 
edition, by Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D., being the eighth English edi- 
tion of this great work in different translations. The present translator 
has, in deference to a demand from high sources, abridged somewhat 
two or three cumbrous chapters on less important subjects, such as that 
in relation to the disputes -between the Purists and Hebraists. He has 
verified the almost countless references contained in the book. The trans- 
lator’s additions to the German constitute about one-sixth of the massive 
volume. In these he aims (1) to supplement Winer’s statements, and bring 
them into accordance with the present state of our knowledge, it having been 
a score of years since his last edition, and more than a half century since 
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his original edition of it was published. Great light has been shed on the 
subject by the labors of more recent commentators, of which Dr. Moulton 
has availed himself. (2) He has undertaken to show, under each head of the 
subject, how much may be considered as settled, and how much remains 
border-land; (3.) He has sought, by means of continuous references to En- 
glish writers on Greek Grammar, and on New Testament Greek, to place 
the English reader in the position occupied by one who uses the original; 
(4.) To call further attention to the many striking coincidences between mod- 
ern Greek and the language in which the New Testament is written. This 
is in many respects the best English edition of this great work, which under- 
lies modern New Testament exegesis, and has done so much to purify it from 
arbitrary and baseless assumption and hermeneutical traditions, that had 
before so stubbornly held their ground. It cannot be spared from the work- 
ing apparatus of any thorough exegete. 

Warren F. Draper, of Andover, Mass., has published, from the third Lon. 
don edition, and has on sale by Hurd & Houghton, New York, Zhe Book 
of Psalms; a New Translation, with Introduction and Notes, Explanatory 
and Critical, by J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., in two solid 8vo volumes, 
The work is an important addition to our means of understanding the 
Psalms in their true grammatical and exegetical sense, and their doctrinal 
and devotional characteristics. It is enriched from the best sources of an- 
cient and modern learning on the subject, and gathers all available light 
from the very latest commentaries and treatises, not only on the whole 
Psalter, but on particular Psalms, and groups of Psalms. The doctrinal inter- 
pretation of the Psalms is with some marked exceptions sound and judicious ; 
equi-distant from a frigid, anti-Christian rationalism, which finds no Christ 
predicted, and no supernatural or evangelical element in the Psalms; and from 
that constrained allegorizing which finds him alluded to in every Psalm, and 
even verse. The work seems to us one of the most serviceable within reach 
for consultation on this precious portion of the Scriptures. 

Biblical students will find a useful auxiliary to their studies in the follow- 
ing publication, by Nelson & Philips, to be followed, we understand, by a 
similar one, to include the entire New Testament. The title-page explains 
the work, and is as follows: ‘‘ The Epistle to the Romans in Greek, in which 
the text of Robert Stephens, third edition, is compared with the text of the 
Elzeirrs, Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott, and with 
the chief uncial and cursive manuscripts; together with ‘references to the 
New Testament Grammars of Winer andButtman.” By HENRy A. BUTTZ. 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Drew Theological Seminary. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Chase & Hull, of Cincinnati, publish Zhe Problem of Problems; or, 
Atheism, Darwinism, and Theism. By Cuark Braver, President of 
Abington College, Illinois. Although this is our first introduction to the 
author, so far as his name and publications are concerned, whether or not 
it be his first experiment in authorship, we expect to hear from him again. 
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The quantity of matter packed in these nearly five hundred pages is im- 
mense. And we take pleasure in saying, that its quality is generally equal 
to its quantity. No one book within our knowledge treats the evolution of 
the atheistic and infidel school so thoroughly and exhaustively, or deals it 
such many-sided, sledge-hammer blows. It is strange that such a work 
should be necessary, or that such vast labor should require to be expended 
to prove that no blind, unconscious, unknowing, and unknowable force af- 
fords any proper solution of the phenomena of the universe; and that a 
Personal, All-wise, and Almighty God affords the only and the edequate 
solution of the problem. If we grant that the author is sometimes a little 
wanting in breadth and calmness of view, this does not detract from the sub- 
stantial truth, ability, and conclusiveness of his reasonings. We repeat, 
without endorsing every position or paragraph of this powerful volume, it is 
in the main a most vigorous defence of fundamental truth; and contains 
more that is fitted to meet the wants of minds inquiring or unsettled on this 
great subject, than any single volume within our knowledge. Works of this 
kind generally treat the subject in single or partial aspects. This looks at 
it from all important stand-points; and effectually explodes that materialism 
which, as our author says, through Holyoke, its leading English apostle, 
declares, “science has shown that we are under the dominion of general 
laws—inexorable laws of unyielding necessity—evolved by irrational matter 
and force. There is no special providence; prayers are useless ; propitia- 
tion is in vain. Whether there be a deity, or nature be deity, it is still the 
god of the iron foot, that passes on without heeding, without feeling, with- 
out resting. Nature acts with fearful uniformity ; stern as fate, absolute as 
tyranny, relentless as destiny, merciless as death; too vast to praise; too 
inexplicable to worship ; too inexorable to propitiate, it has no ear for prayer, 
no heart for sympathy or pity, no arm to save.”—P. 474. We have no heart 
to argue or hold parley with such blasphemy. It speaks its own sentence, 
and must become its own executioner. That it, or any approach to it, of 
which it could be even a conceivable caricature, should have won the assent 
of real ot professed scientists, claiming a monopoly of the reasoning faculty, 
is among the portents of the age and prodigies of human credulity. 

Rev. JaMes W. HANNA, Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, has written and published Celestial Dynamics; a New Theory, with 
Discoveries in Astronomy. It may be that it is reserved fora minister in a 
rural congregation, far away toward the frontier, to become a second Kep- 
ler or Newton, either by the extent of his discoveries of the hitherto un- 
known, or by reconstructing the very basis and ground-principle of astron- 
omy. Such a claim is not forthwith to be rejected on the ground of @ priori 
impossibility. It must be confessed that it is not very probable. The scientific 
zeal and enterprise manifest in this pamphlet are creditable to its author, 
even if it should turn out that its ‘‘new things are not true, and its true 
things are not new.” Whether this be so in the present case, it would be 
presumptuous in us to say. We can only relegate it to the astronomical ex- 
perts and savants, to whose decision we shall readily bow. 
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Economical Science. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish an Jntyrodyc- 
tion to Political Econemy, by ArtHUR LATHAM Perry, LL.D., Professor 
of this department in Williams College. This is not a new edition of the 
former work of Prof. Perry, which has been so largely used as a text-book, 
and has enjoyed a success which has carried it through numerous editions, 
It is designed rather to unfold some of the elementary principles of the sci- 
ence in a form which will simplify them to the apprehension not merely of 
students, but of the great body of thinking and intelligent people. In this 
attempt he is very successful. He generally places the science on its right 
elementary foundations, although we de not think every point is worked out 
in the most perfect manner. 


The Harpers have issued the Logical Method of Pelitical Economy. By 
J. E. Carryes, LL.D., late Professor of this Science in the University of 
London. This, with the other volume by the same author, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded,” establish his reputation 
as an authority in economic science. We quite agree with him in his op- 
position to Jevons’ doctrine, that this and ethical science can be reduced 
to a mathematical basis, so as to make its problems soluble by a mathemat- 
ical calculus, and reducible to mathematical formule. This doctrine has. 
its origin in materialism, and supposes that the motives which determine the 
human will are as capable of being put in determinate mathematical ratios, 
as those of matter and the heavenly bodies, whereby astronomy becomes so 
largely a mathematical science. It supposes not cnly the Hedonistic system 
of ethics, but that the intensity and duration of pleasurable sensations can be 
quantitatively ascertained and expressed in numerical ratios. All this is an 
illusion. 

The great principle urged by Prof. Cairnes, profusely illustrated and 
carried out to its results, is, that in the long run free competition 
proves the best regulator and equalizer of all the mal-adjustments that 
arise between different branches of industry, and between labor and 
capital; and that, unless in exceptional cases, if left to themSelves, they 
come to a right adjustment, even as the daily supplies for the tables of the 
millions of people in London will surely come in right measure, place, and 
time, if left to the unimpeded operation of the laws of supply and demand. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Clarks, of Edinburgh, have published, and Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong have imported, a special edition for use in this country (price 
$4.00), which is also on sale by McGinness & Runyon, Princeton, Hippoly- 
tus and Callistus; or, the Church of Rome in the First Half of the 
Third Century, with Special Reference to the Writings of Bunsen, Words- 
worth, and Gieseler, by JOHN J. IGN. VON D6LLINGER. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Alfred Plummer. 

Whatever Dr. Déllinger may publish on questions of historical ecclesi- 
asticism or theology will command deserved attention. This volume on the 
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Philosophumena, discovered within recent years, and then traced to the 
authorship of Hippolytus, one of the very earliest of the patristic theolo- 
gians, sheds much light upon the state of doctrine and life at that primitive 
period, so near the apostolic age. It overflows with invective against Cal- 
listus, the then primate of the Roman See, and his predecessor, Zephyrinus, 
on account of abuses and laxness which they tolerated in the church. The 
invective is so bitter, that Dr. Newman, who assigns Hippolytus pre-eminent 
rank as a primitive theologian, cannot believe that the lately discovered book 
containing it can be his, for he cannot believe that so great a divine could 
have been so anti-Romish and anti-Popish. Dr. Ddllinger, however, shows 
by irrefragable internal and other evidence that Hippolytus was their real 
author. In this he is supported by some principal authorities in church 
history: Duncker, Schneidewin, Jacobi, Gieseler, Bunsen, Bernays, Mil- 
man, Robertson, and Wordsworth. Dr. Dollinger says, that Hippolytus, and 
not Novatian, ‘‘ must be considered the first forerunner of that long line of 
anti-Popes, which begins with Felix II. and ends with Felix V. Callistus, 
the victim of his bitter invective, may, on the other hand, be regarded as the 
forerunner of those liberal-minded and reforming Popes who have ever met 
with opposition, and have generally been thwarted. There is no long line of 
them. It would be hard to point to one in a century, or, perhaps, even one 
in the alternate centuries; and, so far as the present prospect reveals the 
chances of the future to us, there is no probability of any such Pope in the 
present century. He would be a bold prophet who ventured to point to a 
future reformer in the present College of Cardinals ”—p. 15. Protestants and 
Old Catholics are agreed here. 

Amid much to which we should like to call attention, we can barely note 
the apparent view of Hippolytus on some important dectrines. One of his 
principal assaults on Callistus was directed against his doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Neither were wholly free from some of the confusion and error quite 
natural in the then imperfectly developed and formulated state of the 
doctrine. But Hippolytus, with a strong Sabellian learning, was furthest 
astray. It appears that the title, presbyter, was freely applied by him to the 
bishops, apparently as honorary, showing that he recognized no superiority 
of rank in the letter; that he recognized the sacrifice of Christ’s body inthe 
Eucharist, showing it to have been held thus early, by some atleast, in the 
primitive church; while along with it the universal priesthood of believers 
was also, more or less, in vogue. Asceticism had already shown itself. Hip- 
polytus was a Chiliast. His doctrine of Hades was, that it was the abode of 
departed souls; that Christ’s descent into it was preceded by that of John 
the Baptist, heralding his advent thither, as before on earth; that Christ 
went thither and preached to those souls the good tidings of his incar- 
nation and redemption ; “‘that it was the human soul of Christ which de- 
scended into Hades to the souls confined there, while his body lay in the 
grave; while the Godhead, at one and the same time, in its essence, was 
with the father, but also remained in the body, and descended with the 
soul into Hades.”—Pp. 328-9. 
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Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish, and have on sale by MeGinness, at 
Princeton, one of the most important biographies of recent date. It is 7h, 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., Head Master of 
Rugby School, and Professor of Modern History in the University of Or. 
Jord, by DEAN STANLEY. It is not often that so worthy a subject finds so 
worthy a biographer, so sympathetic, appreciative, and on the same general 
plane of opinions, gifts, culture. That author and subject, while so earnestly 
religious and Christian, should be so lax in their views of inspiration, and so 
decidedly Broad-Church in their general views, is greatly to be deplored, 
But it is a relief that they are among the noblest specimens and types of this 
tendency. : 

The Head Master of Rugby is even more famous as a prince among 
educators, than on account of any doctrinal or ecclesiastical bias. All who 
have to do with the teaching and training of youth, especially in the sphere 
of classical or liberal culture, may learn much to their own advantage, and 
that of their pupils, by a close study of the chapters on his school life at 
Rugby. 

Rowland Hill; His Life, Anecdotes, and Pulpit Sayings. By VERNON], 
CHARLESWORTH. With an Introduction by C. H. SPURGEON. New York: 
American Tract Society. Rowland Hill’s name is associated with humor in 
the pulpit, and a multitude of anecdotes are current illustrative of it. But 
he was cownright earnest as a preacher. ‘‘ Take him for all in all,” says 
Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘we shall not soon look upon his like again. In him was 
no guile. He loved his Lord and the souls of men, and he threw all his 
might into the pursuit of doing good. Surely no man was ever more un- 
selfish or less self-conscious. Men called him eccentric because they them- 
selves were out of centre; he, with his great heart, calm soul, wise mind, 
and loving nature, had learned to wait upon his Lord, and so had found the 
right centre and true orbit for his being.” 

The biographies of this remarkable man are scarcely known to the present 
generation, and are only to be met with occasionally on second-hand book 
stalls. The author of the present volume had access to several volumes of 
Mr. Hill’s MS. sermons, still preserved in the library of Surrey Chapel, 
and for many years past has enjoyed the friendship of the old members of 
the church, who delight to recall the memories of their early days. The 
materials at his command were ample, and he has used them judiciously 

and with effect, omitting ‘‘nothing necessary to enable the reader to form 
a just estimate of Rowland Hill and his life-work—a gentleman by birth and 
education, a man of noble carriage, and a Christian minister of a type which 
may be said to be apostolic.” 


The Memorial of Morris C. Sutphen, D.D., is published by the Carters, 
and is a fit delineation of the life and character of one of the rising and 
gifted ministers of the church; remarkable for his purity and loveliness, 
while prematurely consumed by the fires of his own self-sacrificing zeal and 
devotion. 
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The Carters publish Bernardino Ochino, of Siena. A Contribution 
Toward the History of the Reformation. By KaRL Brenratu.  Trans- 
lated from the German by HELEN Zmmern. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by WILLIAM Artuur, A.M., New York. This book is an interesting his- 
tory of one of the Italian Reformers, all the more so because his very name 
has been comparatively unknown. The writer has had a somewhat difficult 
task to perform, the reason of which we give in his own words: ‘The In- 
quisition has branded the names of those men who unfurled the banner of 
the Reformation in Italy; she has effaced or calumniated their memory; 
and has endeavored, but too successfully, to hinder the diffusion of their 
writings. The consequences of this are still felt by those who seek a closer 
acquaintance with the history of Italian reforms.” 

Not the least interesting part of the work is the chapter embracing the 
Reformer’s sojourn in England, whither, a fugitive from his own country by 
reason of his religious opinions, he came at the invitation of Cranmer, and 
spent six peaceful years. The whole makes a valuable contribution to eccle- 
siastical history, and illustrates afresh the terrors of Papal despotism and the 
cost of our deliverance from it. 

Dr. GEO. S. Mott, of Flemington, N. J., and Rev. GARNET CLARK, 
of Rondout, N. Y., have published well-prepared historical discourses per- 
taining to the churches of which they are pastors. 

The History of Liberty ; a Paper read before the New York Historical 
Society, Feb. 6th, 1866, by JOHN F. AIKEN, with selected Notes, is 
published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

We have received a well-written Historical Sketch and Manual of the 
Shady Side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., prepared by the pastor, 
Rev. WM. T. BEATTY. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Rev. Dr. BukR, author of ‘‘ Ecce Ccelum,” etc., has prepared a new 
book of a practical character. Jn the Vineyard ; a Plea for Christian Work, 
New York, published by T. Y. Crowell; pp. 454; which will be found to be 
both an incentive and an aid in Christian work. 

The American Tract Society publishes a compact and useful volume 
($1.50), entitled Bible Student's Companion, containing a Bible, Text Book, 
Concordance, Table of Proper Names, Twelve Maps, Indexes, etc.; also a 
convenient Pocket Concordance to the Scriptures, much condensed, yet re- 
ferring ‘‘ ¢o one word at least in every verse of the Bible,” with few excep- 
tions; a Home Garden, compiled by Mrs. M. W. LAWRENCE, an excellent 
collection of short poems, of and for children. It is a gem of a book. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication issues an excellent tale, entitled 
Grace Westervelt; or, the Children of the Covenant, designed to illustrate 
the subject of infant baptism. The same Board publishes two new works, 
which are to be cordially recommended for Sunday-school libraries: Watt 
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Adams, the Young Machinist, and his Proverbs, by Mrs. Mary D, R, 
Boyp, and Leaves and Fruit, by M. E. GRIFFITH. 


Besides the works already noticed, Carter & Bros. also publish, in hand- 
some editions: My Old Letters, by HORATIUS Bonar, D. D., pp. 352, 
being a narrative poem in twelve books. Oliver of the Mill, by Maria 
LouIsA CHARLESWORTH, pp. 380, the favorite author of ‘ Ministering 
Children,” etc. Rays from the Sun of Righteousness, by Rev. RICHARD 
NEWTON, D.D. 

Memoir of Norman Macleod, D. D., Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow, 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, etc., by his brother, Rev. Donatp Mac- 
LEOD. New York: R. Worthington, 1876. We have already noticed the 
original edition of this most interesting and instructive memoir, published 
in two volumes. The present more compact and cheap ($2) edition will 
insure an increased circle of readers. Some of Dr. Macleod’s curious pen- 
and-ink sketches are omitted. 

Public Libraries in the United States of America ; their History, Condi- 
tion, and Management. Special Report. Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Education. Washington. Government Printing-office. Pt. I., pp. 
xxxv, 1187; Pt. II., pp. 89. S. R. Warrenand S. N. CLARK, editors, 
The second part is by S. N. CUTTER, on the rules for a Printed Dictionary 
Catalogue, full and minute. The whole report is the best account yet given 
of the public libraries in this country. The statistics are ample, and have 
been collected with great care. There is also a large variety of special re- 
ports by competent hands. The theological libraries are described in pp. 
127-159. They number forty-four. The two largest are Union Seminary, 
N. Y., and Andover—each credited with 34,000 vols. Princeton, 26,779 ; 
New Brunswick, 26,000; Columbia, S. C. (Presb.) 18,884; Cambridge, 
Divinity School, 17,000; Middletown (Epis.), 16,000; New York (Epis.), 
15,400; Woodstock, Md., 18,000; 18,000; Chicago (Bapt.), 15,000; Ban- 
gor (Cong.), 15,000; Baltimore (St. Mary’s), 15,000; Rochester (Bapt.), 
10.000; Lane (Presb.), 12,000; Mt. St. Mary’s (Cincinnati), 15,000; Alle- 
gheny (Presb.), 15,000; Lutheran at Gettysburgh, 11,000: Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, 10,000; Meadville, 12,000; Alexandria (Epis.), 10,000; 
Hampden Library, Union Presb., 10,000. 

The Religious Principles in American Politics is the title of an able and 
patriotic discourse, by Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Quincy, Illinois. It is a sound and philosophical examination 
of several questions recently revived, as to the relation of religion to the 
State, the Bible in public schools, etc. The right ground is strongly advo- 
cated. 

The Carters, of New York, publish Pine Needles. By the author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World.” Also, Little and Wise; or, Sermons to Children. 
By WILLIAM WinBerForce NEWTON, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston. 
The gift and spirit of the father, Dr. Newton, of Philadelphia, in preparing 
wholesome instruction and incitement to the young, appear to have been 
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transmitted to the son, who shows himself in this little volume to be, in this 
behalf, a workman that need not be ashamed. 


A Tractate of undoubted value, received too late for analysis in this num- 
ber, and to which we hope to recur in our next, is entitled The Second Com- 
ing of the Lord, Considered in Relation to the Views Promulgated by 
the Plymouth Brethren and So-called Evangelists. By JOHN LAING, 
M.A., Minister of Knox Church, Dundas, Ont. 


Thoroughly Furnished. A Sermon to Show the Bearing of the Doc- 
trines, Polity, and Usages of the Reformed Church upon the Formation 
Character and Fitness for Citizenship ; by REV. Corneuius H. Epaar, 
D.D., Pastor of the American Reformed Church, Easton, Pa; prepared by 
appointment of General Synod; preached May 14th, 1876; well exhibits 
the power in life and manners of that Calvinism which is common alike 
to the Reformed and Presbyterian Churches, 

The Mikado’s Empire. By WILLIAM E. GrIFFIS, A. M. Harper & 
Brothers. This interesting and instructive volume contains, first, the his- 
tory of Japan, from 660 B.C., to A. D. 1872; and second, the personal 
experiences and observations of the author, during a residence from 1870- 
1874. In the first division of the work, a great amount of information has 
been condensed respecting the aboriginal inhabitants, the mythology, the 
ancient feligion, the introduction of the continental civilization, the rise of 
the dual system of government, the incoming of Buddhism, the introduction 
of Roman Catholicism, and, finally, the recent revolution in the govern- 
ment, and the present condition of the empire. Few books impart more 
knowledge within the same number of pages. 

Mr. Griffis has gone to the native annalists for his information—his knowl- 
edge of the language giving him uncommon facilities. In deriving from 
them the early history of the nation, the author has studied their accounts 
with a critical spirit. National annals can, of course, be trusted in respect 
to the mythology of a people, since the more imaginative the record, per- 
haps the more trustworthy is the picture of the mythological ideas and sys- 
tems. In respect to history, more skepticism is required; and this Mr. 
Griffis has employed. While not claiming for his conclusions absolute cer- 
tainty in every particular, he appears to give good reasons for believing that 
the Japanese are to be traced rather to India than to China. His essay up- 
on the connection between the Japanese and the North American Indians, 
contains much that is striking, going to prove that the Western hemisphere 
received its population from the Eastern, by the way of Japan, the furthest 
out-lying portion of that Asiatic continent, which is the birth-place and cra- 
dle of the human race. The bearings of such facts upon the Biblical ac- 
counts are apparent. The movement of population eastward from the Cau- 
casus into India and China, and ultimately across the narrow strait between 
Asia and America, is easily seen to be continuous, and consequently proba- 
ble.” The reader will also find a careful examination of Buddhism, and a 
fair estimate of its influence upon the people. In respect to the subject of 
religions, Mr. Griffis, while claiming for Christianity what its founder claimed 
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for it—absolute and paramount authority—yet recognizes with candor what- 
ever elements of truth and morality are to be found in the native religions of 
Asia, 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into detail respecting the matter con- 
tained in the second portion of the volume. For the general reader it is 
extremely interesting. The writer’s experiences in Japanese life, and his ob= 
servations upon manners and customs, are related with uncommon freshness 
and vivacity. No one of the several works upon Japan, of which a consider- 
able number have been written within a few years past, brings the reader 
into closer intimacy with the every-day life of the people than this. On the 
whole, Mr. Griffis’ book must be recommended as thus far the best single 
treatise upon the whole subject of Japan. 


Voluntaryism in Higher Education is a pamphlet by President M. B. 
AnprErson, of Rochester University, which is as able as it is timely. It 
shows conclusively, that it is impossible to sever the higher education from 
the religious element, and from more or less positive religious dogma; that 
for this, as well as for other reasons, the whole people ought not to be taxed 
to confer it on a few; that the purest and richest culture is bestowed in our 
religious and denominational colleges, which teach the broad doctrine of 
Christianity, without any exactions or imposition of narrow dogma, or inter- 
ference with the truest religious freedom ; that the proper support of these 
colleges should come from the voluntary benefactions of their friends; and 
that the late outcry against denominational colleges, and in favor of Christ- 
less and godless State colleges, is alike senseless and groundless. 


A Confession of Faith in Peace Principles, by Prof. Epwarp A. Law- 
RENCE, read before the Christian Conference, held in Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, October, 1876, ought to be in every house in the land. It is 
but four pages long—multum ‘in parvo. 


The Boston University Year-Book, for 1876, edited by the University 
Council, contains a very able and thorough paper, ‘by the President, W™. F. 
Warren, S.T.D., LL.D., exposing the fallacies which underlie the move 
ment for the taxation of hospitals, churches, and colleges. We deem it very 
seasonable. The battle on this subject is not yet fought out. It is only be- 
gun. Weare also glad to see the substance of an address on the same sub- 
ject, before a Meeting of Ministers and Church Officers, in Washington, 
D. C., by Rev. A. W. Prrzer, D.D., author of EccE Deus Homo, which 
takes vigorous ground against this attempt to ‘“‘ reverse the general senti- 
ment of the race since its creation.” The usual fallacy in all attempts to 
refute the argument in favor of their exemption from taxation, founded on 
their being the gifts of benevolence for the good of society, by alleging that 
manufactories and hotels also further the public welfare, lies in ignoring the 
fact, that the latter differ from the former in not being gratuities for the pub- 
lic weal, but investments for private material profit. 


The American Colonization Society+have published an important paper, en- 
titled Zhe Color Question in the United States; a Paper Prepared for the 
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Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the American Colonization Society (Fan., 1877.) 
By Epwarp P. Humpurey, D.D., LL.D. This question, so far from being 
_ settled by the emancipation of the colored race, is only lifted into new promi- 
nence byit. It is now the most complicated question which our philanthropists, 
sociologists, and statesmen haye to meet. Dr. Humphrey discusses it, and 
shows the fatuity of attempting to separate the blacks from the whites by con- 
centrating the former in the Gulf States, and removing the latter from them— 
of amalgamation—of abiding by the present posture of affairs, with all the col- 
lisions and antagonisms it breeds ; and which, whatever else it may do for the 
blacks, will never give them that social standing which, as they advance in dig- 
nity and culture under the elevating influences of freedom, they will be sure to 
crave, and to chafe under the deprivation of it. Dr. Humphrey sees in emi- 
gration to Africa, especially the vast stretches of habitable and salubrious 
territory lately brought to view by explorers, the possible and not improba- 
ble solution of this problem during the second century of our national exist- 
ence. This gives a vaster scope to the principle of the Colonization Society 
than its founders or supporters have heretofore dreamed of. Yet it involves 
no larger emigration than came from Europe to the single port of New 
York in the quarter of a century ending in 1873. We agree with Dr. H. 
The color question must be met and the sooner the better. Perhaps coloni- 


zation may yet solve the question, and prove an unspeakable blessing to two 
races and two continents. 


Dodd, Mead & Company publish Si/enci; a Poem, by S. MILLER HAGE- 
MAN, which has received commendation from the venerable poet, Whittier. 


Mr. Wallingford’s Mistake. By Mrs. A. K. Dunntna. Presbyterian 
Board. An admirable temperance tale, illustrating the danger ofeven the 
moderate use of wine in the home circle, where the taste for strong drink is 
so often acquired, which in after-life conquers and destroys the most promis- 
ing. Alas! that at the present moment there should be so much need, 
that warnings like those here uttered, should fall upon thousands of the 
families of wealth, culture, and even piety. How many fathers repeat ‘‘ Mr. 
Wallingford’s Mistake,” and find it out only when it is too late to prevent 
the fearful mischief it has wrought ! 


The Board also publish Eyes and Ears; or, How I See and Hear. By 
Aunt Yewrowncriz. The object of this book is good, and the execution 
is fairly done; yet there is too much baby slang in it like the following: 
‘Well, then, Nanty dear, here comes Sis. I’ve fuddled her good; and she 
wants you to read the whole of it over aloud, so that she can be as wise as 
I, Didn’t I make her stare just? She don’t believe in retinas at all, nor 
images. You see, she’s awful mad to think I know more about such things 
than she.” But aside from this, we fail to see the wisdom of jour Board in 
publishing books of this class. Surely, its legitimate scope is broad enough 
without going into the}publication of semi-scientific books. Far better works 
of this class are found by the score in the catalogues of our publishing firms. 
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Standard Facts and Figures. Revised and enlarged edition. New York, 
Morton & Dumont, 1877. It is seldom that such a vast amount of informa- 
tion, interesting to all, but specially valuable to business men, is compressed 
into 148 pages of moderate size. There is scarcely any subject pertaining to 
commerce, banking, or general business, that this book will not supply just 
the ‘‘ facts and figures ” desired relating to it. It is not strange that it is 
highly valued and extensively used by our most eminent business men. It 
is printed in very superior style, from the press of Rogers & Sherwood, who 
are fast acquiring the reputation of executing some of the finest printing 
done in this city. 





Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[This “ Intelligence ’’ was prepared by our lamented associate, DR. HENRY B. 
SMITH, and is probably among the very last fruits of his pen.x—EDIToRsS.] 


GERMANY. 


Year-Book of Protestant Theology, 1V.—1876 ( Fahrbiicher f. Protest. Theologie). 
The last eft of the second volume of this journal opens with an article of more 
than eighty pages by Dr. R, A. Lipsius, in continuation of his thesis—that “ Peter 
was not in Rome.” In our REvIEw for last July, a full summary was given of his 
positions and arguments, derived in part from his published works, and in part from 
@ manuscript furnished to Mr. Jackson, the writer of that article, by Dr. Lipsius, and 
which had not then been published in Germany. The substance of these additions 
is contained in the above article of the Year-Book, together with an extended reply 
to the objections made to his views by Dr. Hilgenfeld in the Tiibingen Zez¢schrift. 
All the points raised are here minutely re-argued, with reference to the whole of the 
recent literature, The silence of the Acts of the Apostles, and especially of Paul in 
his Epistles, is brought forward with new force. If Peter had been in Rome before 
Paul went there, or while he was there, it is incredible that there should be no allusion 
to it in any of the Pauline writings. The alleged testimony of Clement of Rome to 
Peter's martyrdom at Rome is subjected to a new investigation, and it certainly seems 
improbable that Clement’s allusion should be so doubtful and obscure if Peter had 
really been his predecessor in the Roman See. The most difficult point in Dr. Lip- 
sius’ argument is) his identification of Paul with Simon Magus in the legendary tra- 
dition of the church—Simon being “a caricature of Paul.” This requires further 
elucidation, ingeniously as it is argued by Dr. Lipsius. The other articles in this 
number are, Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, “Two Faith-Philosophers,’” Havana (spoken of in 
the previous number) and Jacobi, whose views are here expounded and combated, as 
giving too much authority to sentiment, and too little to reason; Herman Schultz on 
“‘ The Protestant Dogma of the Invincible Church,” in review of Krauss’ recent full 
and able work on that subject; a good summary of the morals (ethos) of the Germans, 
as portrayed by Tacitus, from the pen of Gustav Roskoff; and Paul Mehlhorn on the 
Idea of Reward in the Teachings of Jesus. 

Year-Books of Protestant Theology (Fahrbiicher f. d. Protestant Theologie)— 
1877. No. I. This is the third year of this new theological quarterly, which has 
been kept up with learning and ability. The first article, by Allard Pierson, is the 
beginning of a review of the Dogmatics ‘second edition) of Dr. Kahniz, of Leipzig, 
and is severe in its criticisms and exposure of apparent contradictions ; it is, in fact, 
hhyper-critical, and has little sympathy with the evangelical and orthodox system of 
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faith, even in its milder forms. The second article, by Piinjer, is a popular lecture on 
Darwinism in its relations to religion and ethics, showing that no religious or moral 
system can be built up om such a basis, At the close, there is a short account of 
Hickel's latest theory as to the germs of living beings, in what he calls the “ plasti- 
dules,” or the primitive germ or form of life, proving that after all something beside- 
chemical and mechanical forces must be assumed in order to account for the exists 
ence of life. August Baur, on the Idea and Outline of a Theory of the Universe, 
takes, and ably maintains, the position, that such a theory ( Weltauschaung) must be 
essentially religious, and that the general Christian theory alone fully meets and answers 
the questions and problems which are involved. The discussion is rather prolix, 
but clear, and, in its general view, correct, that “‘ the Christian theory of the world 
is neither the deification of the world, nor yet the giving it over to the devil, neither 
its exaltation nor its denial, but rather the transfiguration of the world by the vic- 
tory over it.” Carl Alfred Hase contributes an excellent account of the Italian 
martyr, Pietro Carnesecchi—the’first authentic publication of all the main docu- 
ments. (Professor Gibbing, of Dublin, gave a part of them in a memoir published 
in 1856.) It is one of the most interesting and instructive narratives of the 
Reformation times in Italy, and exhibits clearly the principles and aims of the 
Roman See. Carnesecchi was one of the ablest and most honored men of his 
times. He was of noble descent, born in Florence, highly educated, renowned for 
his classic learning, and as a poet and orator, the friend of the Medici, and such a 
special friend of Pope Clement VII., that it was commonly said that the church 
was ruled by him, rather than by the Pope. He was Apostolic Prothonotary 
and State Secretary of this pontiff. In 1536, at Naples, where he held an abbey, 
he came into connection with the Spaniard, Juan Valdez, Donna Giulia Gonzago, 
Duchess of Camerini, Bernardino Ochino, and Cardinal Pole, and also read and 
approved the famous book on Zhe Benefit of Christ’s Death (by Avnio Paleario, at 
the time ascribed by some writers to Pole—reprinted in an English version, Boston, 
Gould & Lincoln, 1860). Thus he fell under the suspicions of the Italian authorities, 
and was subjected to various trials, the last of them, before the Inquisition, prose- 
cuted from July 8, 1566, to April 7, 1567. He was condemned for alleged doctrinal 
errors, all centering in the doctrine of justification by faith, and, under Pius V., 
executed and burnt up, October 3, 1567. His tragic story is admirably told, with 
all the official documents, in this instructive memoir. The last article of this num- 
ber is by H. Holtzman, of Strasburg, on the origin of the traditional images of 
Christ, based on the recent works of Kraus, Glueckselig, Grimm, Keim, and others. 


Historische Zeitschrift. Herausgegeben von H. von. Sybel, 1876—III. The 
first article is a concise and valuable account of the Children’s Crusade, A.D. 1212, 
by Reinhold Rohricht. The second is on the History of the Council of Trent, on 
the basis of the “‘Acta Genuina,” as edited by Theiner, in two 4to volumes, which, 
though far from complete, adds many new incidents and points of view for judging 
of the real character and results of this counsel. The next article, by H. Baum- 
garten, of Strassburg, contains contributions to the History of the Smalcald War, 
1546, in part derived from the English State Papers. It exposes the selfish policy 
of the leaders in this critical contest, and the way in which the hitherto victorious 
progress of the Reformation began to be stayed. The fourth article, by H. Del- 
briick, is on the Political Character of the English Ecclesiastical Decisions in the 
seventeenthcentury. C. Griinhagen’s “ Frederick the Great on the Rubicon” (as 
the king himself spoke of it, Dec. 15, 1740), gives a full account of the momentous 
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consequences involved in this decisive step. In the sixth and last article, Dr. F. 
Gregorovius, the well-known author of the History of the City of Rome, describes 
the present condition of the Roman archives, as newly gathered from the old li- 
braries and convents by the present Italian government, and collected for public use. 
From the papal manuscript diaries many interesting memoranda are culled as to 
the daily expenses of the papal palaces and tables, etc. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1877. 1. Professor Riehm, of Halle, in an 
elaborate essay of nearly one hundred pages, investigates the Idea of Expiation in 
the Old Testament Sacrifices,on exegetical and theological grounds, in reply in 
part to the one-sided view of them advocated by Ritschl, in his work on Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation (Atonement). The discussion is a very able one, learned 
and scholarly, and shows Prof. Riehm’s accustomed acuteness and comprehen- 
siveness. He shows that the Old Testament system of sacrifices is unintelligible 
except as it includes a distinct relation of them to the maintenance of the divine 
holiness in connection with the forgiveness of sins. The Second Article, by Dr. 
Koestlin, is on the State and Church, and their Rights in the Light of Christian 
Ethics, the first part of a general investigation, examining the Biblical statements, 
and giving an exposition of the Lutheran doctrine and of recent theories, such as 
those of Rothe, Wuttke, Stahl, Vinet, and others. Prof. Kleinert, of Berlin, on 
Isaiah, xx-xxii, and 2 Kings, xviii-xx, examines the date of the expedition ot Sen- 
nacherib against Jerusalem and Egypt, B. C. 701. C. E. Caspari, on the Histori- 
cal Sabbatic Years, finds four of them inthe period afterthe Exile: 1. The year 
150 of the era of the Seleucide; 2. The year after the murder of the High Priest, 
Simon; 3. The year of the taking of Jerusalem by Herod; 4. The year of the 
destruction of the Temple by Titus. He notes the fact, that after the Exile the 
Jews had no national era. 


ENGLAND. 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review, Oct., 1876. The first article, by 
Rev. DANIEL EDWARD, of Breslau, on “ Schleiermacher Interpreted by Himself 
and the Men of his School,” gives a one-sided view of Schleiermacher’s system, 
exaggerating its defects, and not seeming to appreciate its real sources of influ- 
ence. It is intended in part to counteract ‘the partial and tender treatment of 
Schleiermacher’s errors,” by such writers as Tholuck and Dr. Hodge. Dr. Bruce, 
of Glasgow, contributes an excellent lecture on “ The Apologetic Function of the 
Church in the Present Time.” Professor Croskery describes “ Romanism in the 
United States,” with a full and fair estimate of the facts, which he has thoroughly 
investigated. He shows a better acquaintance than most English writers have with 
our exact position—its dangers and difficulties, and also its signs of promise. Dr. 
Forbes, professor in Aberdeen, in an ingenious and able philological discussion 
on Gal. iii: 20, and Heb. ix: 16-17, advocates a literal translation of both pas- 
sages as the best one. Thus, Gal. iii: 20: 7%e mediator [7. ¢., of the law] is not 
[a mediator] of one”’ [seed], including Jew and Gentile; ‘* but God is one,” 
God of Jew and Gentile. In the passage in Hebrews, Dr. Forbes retains the 
literal rendering of diatheke as covenant, and renders verse 16: ‘‘ For wherea 
covenant is, there must of necessity be brought in the death of the covenanter. 
Ver.17: “For a covenant is valid over the dead; whereas, it is never of force while 
the covenanter liveth.” Ver. 18: “Wherefore, neither was the first [covenant] ded- 
icated without blood.” It all refers to covenants ratified by sacrifices. Both 
discussions will reward close study. Professor Mitchell, of Aberdeen, reviews Dr. 
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Killen’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland in a thoroughly competent way. The 
best ‘‘ original article,” by Prof. Leebody, in “the Scientific Doctrine of Contin- 
uity,” is,on the whole, favorable to it, making exceptions in three points: 1. 
The eternity of matter. 2. The origin of life. 3. The origin of man; which ex- 
ceptions plainly show that physical continuity has got to be supplemented by a 
higher power in order to explain things. The accounts of current literature and 
notices of books are as usual very well done. This is a remarkably able number 
of the best English Theological Review. 

The Theological Review. July and October, 1876, A. Kuenen, D.D., Yah- 
veh and the “ Other Gods ;” Hon. Roden Noel, Free Will and Responsibility ; 
H. S. Solly, Schopenhaur; P. Magnus, The Jews in England. Oct.—E. R. Rus- 
sell, The Religion of Shakspeare; W. Sandy, The Nature and Development of 
Monotheism in Israel—in part, a reply to Kuenen; G. W. Cox, The Range of 
Christian Fellowship ; C. B. Upton, Lord Amberley’s Analysis of Religious Be- 
lief; Alx. Gordon, Bernardino Ochino, etc. 

Dickinson's Theological Quarterly, Oct., 1876, is wholly from American periodi- 
cals and works. Among these articles (with no indication of the reviews in which 
they first appeared) are Prof. G. P. Fisher, on Rationalism; Dr. Thos. Hill, on the 
First Chapter of Genesis; Dr. Hurst, on Seneca; and Prof. Harrington, on Lucre- 
tius; Dr. Woolsey, The Religion of the Future; Dr. H. A. Nelson, “God in Hu- 
man Thought”? [from our own REVIEW]; Dr. D. R. Goodwin, The Reciprocal 
Influence of Christianity and Liberty, etc. 


Mind ; a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Wiliams & Nor- 
gate. Nos. IIL., IV., 1876. No. III. contains: H. Helmholtz, The Origin and 
Meaning of Geometrical Axioms; R. Flint, Associationism and the Origin of 
Moral Ideas; Fred. Pollock, Evolution and Ethics ; Max Miiller, The Original In- 
tention of Collective and Abstract Terms; Shadworth H. Hodgson, Philosophy 
and Science (III. conclusion); T. M. Lindsay, on Herman Lotze; W. H.S. 
Monck, Philosophy at Dublin. No. IV.: J. A. Stewart, Psychology—a Science or 
a Method; James Ward, An Attempt to Interpret Fechner’s Law; James Sully, 
Art and Psychology ; J. Vena, Bode’s Logical System; R. Adamson, Schopen- 
hauer’s Philosophy—an able criticism ; A. Bain, Life of James Mill; II., Philoso- 
phy in London (not much of it), by the editor, G. C. Robertson, Prof. in Univer- 
sity College, London. Each number also contains good analyses and reviews of 
new French and German books, and gives the contents of all the leading philoso- 
phical journals of England and the Continent. It is very well conducted, and ad- 
mits discussions from various philosophical quarters. The price is 125. a year. 


Edward Wm. Lane, the orientalist, died August roth. He was born at Hereford, 
September 17, 1801. He lived in Egypt, 1825 to 1828; and again, 1833 to 1835. 
In 1835 he published his Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians; sixth 
edition lately issued. His translation of the 7ousand and One Nights appeared 
1838-40. The first volume of his great Arabic Lexicon appeared in 1863; five vols. 
have been published; the sixth is nearly printed; two more vols. will complete 
the work, from Mr. Lane’s manuscripts. The Duke of Northumberland bore the 
main vost of this work. His sister, Mrs. Poole, wrote the Englishwoman in Egypt. 
Mr. Lane’s Lexicon is derived from native sources. 

Bagster has published 4 Concordance of the Hebrew and Chaldee Scriptures, pre- 
pared by B. Davidson{; price, three guineas. 
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The Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. A. C. Jennings and Rev. W. 
H. Lowe, is now completed, in five books, and published by Macmillan. The 
Rabbinical learning of the editors is praised. 


James Maclaren, a Dublin barrister, in an acute work, entitled A Critical Exam- 
ination of some of the Principal Arguments For and Against Darwinism (London, 
1876}, admits the probability that some so-called species may have originated in 
some kind of evolution, but denies that Darwin’s natural selection is a sufficient 
theory or explanation. 

In consequence of the Union Conference at Bonn, the doctrinal differences of the 
Eastern and Western Churches are receiving new attention in England. Dr. Pusey 
has published, “ A letter to the Rev. H. P. Liddon, on the clause, ‘ and the Son,’ 
in regard to the Eastern Church and the Bonn Conference” (pp. 188), and H. B. 
Swete has written ‘‘ On the History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, from the Apostolic Age to the death of Charlemagne.” (Pp. 240.) 


The four Scotch universities had 4,338 students in 1874-5, against 3,369 in 1864-5, 
showing an increase of 1,000, while the population increased from 3,250,000 to 
about 3,500,000. There was one student to 964 inhabitants in 1864-5, and one to 
806 in 1874-5. Inthe latter period St. Andrew’s had 143 students; Aberdeen, 635 ; 
Glasgow, 1,484 ; and Edinburgh, 2,076. 

Mr. Bentley announces Capt. Charles Warren’s ‘‘ Underground Jerusalem,” an 
account of his well-known investigations, with a narrative of an expedition to the 
Jordan valley, and a visit to the Samaritans ; a translation of Duncker’s “ History 
of Antiquity,” translated by Evelyn Abbott; and the twelfth volume of “ Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury,” consisting of the Index. Macmillan & Co. an- 
nounce Prof. T. R. Birks on ‘‘ Modern Physical Fatalism and the Doctrine of 
Evolution.” 


,/R. C. Bensly, of Cambridge, reports in 7e Academy, June 17th, that their library 
has received a Syriac manuscript, bought at the sale of the books of Julius Mohl, 
at Paris, containing the Heracleian translation of the New Testament, and alsoa 
Syriac translation of the epistles of Clement of Rome. The manuscript is dated 
A.D. 1170. Mr. Bensly is preparing this Syriac version for the press. He con- 
siders it so accurate, that, in doubtful cases, it may well decide between the only 
two manuscripts of the Greek text—the Alexandrian (A) and the Jerusalem (1), 
which last is the one recently published by Bryennius. 

A new edition of Finlay’s History of Greece under Foreign Domination, is to be 
published by Macmillan & Co., for the University of Cambridge, edited by Rev, 
H. F. Tozer, and continued from 1843 to 1864—the year after the present king as- 
cended the throne. Parts of it will be enlarged, especially the fourth volume, on 
Medizval Greece and Trebizond, which will be almost a new work. 

L. Tyermann, the biographer of Wesley, is writing a Life of George Whitfield. A 
Life of Servetus, by R. Willis, is announced. The materials for this work have 
been much enlarged by the recent German researches of Tollin and others. A 
translation of Benrath’s Life of Bernardino Ochina, by Miss Zimmerman, is an- 
nounced. It is a valuable monograph. 


The death is announced of Mr. George Smith, the English orientalist, at the age 


of fifty-one, while still engaged upon his uncompleted studies. In 1866, while exam- 
ining the collection of Assyrian remains in the British Museum, he discovered an 
inscription which gave some account of the war against Hazael, and with the hope 
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that other inscriptions might be found to throw light upon the world’s earliest his- 
tory, he began at once the study of ‘‘Cuneiform inscriptions with great diligence and 
zeal. ‘The first of his publications in this direction was a volume of “ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,” prepared for the British Museum. His discoveries 
were recorded from time to time in the “ Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology,” and among the earlier ones was a tablet recording the eclipse of June 
16, 763 B. C.; an Assyrian religious calendar; an account of the conquest of 
Babylon by the Elamites in the year 2280 B. C., and the tablet on which an ac- 
count of the flood is given, which he afterward found to be one of the series of 
twelve tablets, some of them badly mutilated, that he described fully in his latest 
work. In the year 1871 he published an important work concerning the history of 
Asshur-bani-pal, which gave a new direction to the study of oriental antiquities. 
Since the year 1873 he has been engaged pretty constantly in explorations of 
Nineveh and the Euphrates Valley, undertaken at the expense of the London 
Daily Telegraph, and prosecuted with extremely valuable results. His later works 
have included accounts of his explorations and discoveries—“ Ancient History 
from the Monuments” and “ The Chaldean Account of Genesis” This, his 
latest published work, was founded upon Chaldean legends concerning the early 
history of the world, the value and interest of which were greatly enhanced by 
the fact, that in many respects they coincide with the Mosaic account, or run closely 
parallel with it. This work was put forth as provisional, and the author explained, 
that while it was necessary thus to put upon record the results already reached, 
he had reason to believe that further discoveries and further study of the inscrip- 
tions would enable him to make a later and much more complete treatise on the 
subject, in which the significance of the newly-found historical material could be 
more accurately determined than was possible at the time. What results have 
been attained by the work he has done since the Chaldean account of Genesis was 
written the public have as yet no means of knowing, but it is pretty certain that 
so careful a recorder of facts as this enthusiastic scholar has not neglected to 
put whatever materials he has gathered into such shape that they may be used by 
other scholars in finishing the work which he did not live to complete. We suffer 
loss in his death before his work was done, but the work is not lost, incomplete as 
he has left it.— Post. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold is preparing for the press, to be published by Macmillan 
& Co., a new edition of his poetry, including his later compositions ; together with 
some of his recent papers on questions of the day, which have appeared in AMac- 
millan’s Magazine and the Contemporary Review. The same publishing firm 
announce a small work by Mr. Edward A. Freeman, on the Ostgnan Power in 
Europe: Its Nature, Growth, and Decline, uniform with his History of the Sara- 
cens ; also a new theological treatise, written by the Rev. Dr. Abbot, entitled 
Through Nature to Christ, founded on his Hulsean Lectures, lately delivered at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, who a few years since achieved such great success, 
tardily recognized, by his admirable translation of the Radaiyat of the Persian poet, 
Omar Khayyam, has recently published an equally remarkable version of the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus. The following is his spirited translation of the ‘ Signal 
from Troy: ” 

, Hephaistos, the lame God, 
And spriteliest of mortal messengers ; 
Who, springing from the bed of burning Troy, 
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Hither by fore devis’d Intelligence 

Agreed upon between my Lord and me, 
Posted from dedicated Height to Height, 

The reach of land and sea that lies between, 
And first to catch him and begin the game 
Did Ida fire her forest pine, and waving, 
Handed him on to the Hermzean steep 

Of Lemnos, Lemnos to the summit of 

Zeus consecrated, Atkos lifted; whence, 

As by the giant taken, so dispatched 

The torch of Conquest, traversing the wide 
Egean with a sunbeam stretching stride, 
Struck up the drowsy watchers on Makistos, 
Who, flashing back the challenge, flash’d it on 
To those who watched on the Mersapian height, 
With whose quick-kindling heather heaped and fired 
The meteor-bearded messenger refresh’d, 
Clearing Asophus at a bound, struck fire 
From old Kithzron ; and, so little tired 

As waxing even wanton with the sport, 

Over the sleeping water of Gorgopis 

Sprung to the Rock of Corinth, thence to the cliffs 
Which stare down the Saronic Gulf, that now 
Began to shiver in the creeping Dawn; 
Whence for a moment on the neighboring top 
Of Arachnzeum lighting, one last bound 
Brought him to Agamemnon’s battlements. 
By such gigantic strides in such a Race, 
Where First and Last alike are Conquerors, 
Posted the traveling Fire whose Father-light 
Ida conceived of burning Troy To-night! 


One of the most admired choruses is thus rendered : 


Some think the Godhead couching at his ease 
Deep in the purple Heav’ns serenely sees 
Insult the altar of Eternal Right. 

Fools! For though Fortune seem to misrequite, 
And Retribution for a while forget, 
Sooner or later she reclaims the debt 
With usury that triples the amount 

Of Nemesis with running Time’s account. 
For soon or late Sardonic Fate 

With man against himself conspires, 

Puts on the mask of his desires ; 

Up the steps of Time elate, 

Leads him blinded with his pride, 

And gathering, as he goes along, 

The fuel of his suicide, 

Until, having topt the pyre 

Which destiny permits ng higher, 
Ambition sets himself on fire ; 

In conflagration like the crime, 
Conspicuous through the world and time, 
Down amidst his Brazen walls, 

The accumulated Idol falls 

To shapeless ashes; Demigod 

Under the vulgar hoof down-trod, 

Whose neck he trod on ; not an eye 

To weep his fall or lip to sigh 

For him a prayer; or, if there were, 

No God to listen or reply. 





————— ee 














